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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


In the course of the last century several treatises on Carpentry have 
appeared ; but in none of them is to be found any thing on the mechanical 
principles of the art, except it be a few rules for calculating the strength of 
timber ; and these are founded upon erroneous views of the subject, and 
therefore are not to be relied upon. The greater part of the works on Car- 
pentry are confined almost wholly to what is termed “ finding the lines ;” a 
branch of science to which the celebrated Monge gave the name of Descrip- 
tive Geometry : and in the works of Mr. P. Nicholson this part of Carpentry 
has been so ably handled, that little more seems required on the subject. 

But the knowledge of practical and descriptive geometry is not the only 
part of science that a carpenter ought to acquire; for when it is considered 
that the art of Carpentry is directed chiefly to the support of weight or 
pressure, it will be obvious that a considerable knowledge of the principles 
of mechanics is required to practise it with success. And it is not to car- 
penters alone that the study of the mechanical principles of Carpentry should 
be confined ; for, in the modern practice of building, it forms one of the 
most important departments of the science of construction ; and a know- 
ledge of construction is so essential to the art of design, in Architecture, that 
it is dificult to believe how much it has been neglected, and how little it is 
esteemed by the students of that profession. 

It would, however, be easy to shew, that it is as necessary that an archi- 
tect should understand construction, as it is that a painter or a sculptor 
should understand anatomy : in fact, construction is the anatomy of Archi- 
tecture ; it is the very base upon which the art of design must be founded ; 
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and on the nature ofthe base must depend the excellence of the super- 
structure. So much have the principles of construction been neglected by 
many architects, that all works which require any considerable degree of 
skill in construction are now given to men of a new profession—to Civil 
Engineers. This division of the art might be an advantage, if the objects 
which require such skill were always such as have no pretensions to visible 
beauty : but where beauty and solidity are to be combined, the study of the 
higher branch of Architecture, which consists in the production of visible 
beauty, must necessarily be joined with the study of construction. 
As the mechanical principles of Carpentry have never been published in 
a separate form, I have attempted, in the following pages, to supply that 
defect ; but, sensible of the extensive acquirements that are necessary to do 
justice to such a work, ] should not have undertaken the task, had I had a 
hope of seeing it executed by an abler hand. It is much tobe regretted that 
works of this kind, like elementary works in science, though they require a 
considerable share of ability to execute them well, are almost always 
neglected by men of superior talent, in favour of more distinguished pursuits. 
But though I feel much diffidence in submitting the result of my labours to 
the public, I also am encouraged by the hope that they will be useful ; and 
that if these labours have not been directed by the profound views of superior 
science, nor elucidated by the elegant and perspicuous language ofa scholar, 
at least they have arisen out of a sincere love of knowledge, and have been 
suided by a zealous desire to extend and improve the art of building. 

In the present state of society it is most desirable that stability and eco- 
nomy should characterize the different species of construction. A just 
economy of materials should be one of the first objects of the builder’s at- 
tention, and this desirable object is to be obtained only by judicious com- 
binations of the materials to be used: but unless the effect of pressure, and 
the resisting powers of the different materials, be understood, how are such 
combinations to be designed? It is true that there are men who, without 
education, have done works which are regarded with astonishment, even by 
men of science: such, for instance, was Brindley or Grubenmann. But 
were these men ignorant of mechanics? or had they by their own mental 
application acquired a knowledge ofsome of its most useful principles ? The 
latter is by far the most probable conjecture. 
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It is, however, wholly unnecessary to advance reasons for adopting 
correct principles in preference to being guided by opinion, as opinions are 
often hastily formed upon confined or imperfect views of the real nature of 
the subject ; and we can seldom, if ever, refer with any degree of certainty 
to the grounds on which they are founded ; but a maxim drawn from science 
can always be examined, and traced to its origin. 

But science remains a dead Jetter unless it be applied “to the business 
and affairs of men ;” on the contrary, when it is applied to the useful arts, it 
extends the views of the artist, substitutes certainty for uncertainty, security 
for insecurity ; it informs him how to raise the greatest works with confi- 
dence, and how to produce stability with economy, or, in its own language, 
how to obtain a maximum of strength with a minimum of materials. 

There is perhaps no class of the mechanical arts so directly capable of 
receiving improvement from the researches of men of science, as those con- 
nected with building; neither is there any that have received a greater share 
of their attention: but these researches have not benefited practical men in 
proportion to the extent to which they have been made, as they are either 
given in works that are inaccessible to the bulk of men of business, or so 
completely scientific as to be almost useless to any but men of science them- 
selves. It has been my object to make these researches the ground-work of 
a practical treatise. : 

But while I most earnestly recommeud the study of the principles of 
construction, I must as earnestly protest against its abuse. It is necessary 
that an architect should understand geometry and mechanics, but dangerous 
for him to make either of them a favourite study; lest, like Father Guarini 
(a Tuscan architect), ‘‘he trifles with his knowledge,” and employs himself 
‘in inventing grotesque vaultings, and honeycombed cupolas, which have 
neither solidity nor beauty.” It should be the architect’s care to avoid 
everything of the kind, and to aim at that simplicity of design which is most 
easy in the execution, and forms the most economical and the most durable 
structures. In this consists the true excellence of the art of construction ; 
but I am aware that this kind of excellence seldom secures praise. Men 
are better pleased with apparent artifice, or with a hardiness of design which 
nothing but the most profound ignorance of the art would allow any one to 
venture upon. 
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When science smooths the way, and renders it easy to project and to 
execute any design within the limits that will secure firmness and durability, 
wonders disappear, and the greatest works are carried on with confidence, 


and become little different from the common course of business. 


‘¢The Elementary Principles of Carpentry ” is a title which includes all 
that is essential to the art: it therefore embraces a wider range than I have 
attempted to fill; and to avoid promising in a title more than is performed in 
the work, I have omitted the definite article, and made it ‘ ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY. * 

I have divided such parts of the elementary principles as form the subject 
of my work nto ten sections: on these sections I have a few remarks to 
offer, for which this will be the fittest place. 

The first section is devoted to explaining the nature and laws of pressure, 
with the application of these principles or laws to designing, framing, &c. 

In this section 1 have attempted to supply only what appeared to be 
actually useful in Carpentry. The subject might have been treated at greater 
length ; but a good treatise on mechanics will answer a better purpose to the 
student; as jointly they would be more complete than either would be 
separately. A system of mechanics is necessary to give the student an 
entire and comprehensive view of the science, as its several parts havea 
mutual influence toward the explanation and proof of each other ; ‘“‘ and that 
man is never fit to judge of particular subjects relating to any science who 
has never taken a survey of the whole.” 

The second section treats of the resistance of timber; and in the intro- 
ductory remarks to that section I have endeavoured to point out in what it 
consists; whence it will appear, that the rules for the resistance to fracture 
do not apply to the general purposes of building, and therefore tables of 
scantlings calculated according to such rules do not agree with those 
required in practice. 

The second section contains the results of many new experiments, both 
on the stiffness and strength of timber. I have preserved specimens of the 
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pieces tried ; and, on account of the advantage I have reaped from making 
such a collection, I should be glad to find that the same practice is adopted 
by others. I have also been favoured with an account of several experiments 
made by Mr. R. Ebbels, together with specimens of the pieces tried. His 
selection of pieces for trial has been made with much judgment. 

The third section is on the construction of floors; the fourth on roofs ; 
the fifth on domes ; and the sixth on partitions: these are the parts which 
demand the greatest part of the carpenter’s attention in house-building ; and 
in each of these sections I have endeavoured to shew the most advantageous 
methods of construction, and have illustrated the same by examples. 

The seventh section is on centres for bridges ; a subject of much im- 
portance, in which some better principles of construction are shewn than 
those hitherto published. 

The eighth section is on wooden bridges: this may appear to be extended 
to a greater length in proportion to its usefulness than was necessary ; and 
yet, when itis considered that there are many situations where bridges are 
wanted, and where bridges of timber might be constructed at a small expense, 
and consequently without going beyond the funds that could be appro- 
priated to such a purpose, a few pages on the subject will not appear to be 
altogether out of place: as I think it may be shewn that the first cost and 
subsequent repairs of a wooden bridge would be so small a burden upon the 
community in comparison with the expense ofa stone or an iron bridge, that 
the benefit of these useful structures might be extended to situations where 
at present it is unknown. 

In order to prevent repetition, the construction of joints and straps is the 
subject of the ninth section; treating of them together gives an opportunity 
of comparing the different species of joints, and therefore of unfolding the 
principles of construction in a more distinct and effectual manner. 

In the tenth section the nature and properties of timber are considered. 
In this department of the work I have endeavoured to exhibit a brief but 
comprehensive view of the most useful facts and observations that have been 
made on this important subject. 

Classing the woods may appear to be a refinement not required in a work 
on Carpentry ; but it is hoped that the following reasons for introducing it 
will be thought satisfactory. In old specimens, there are some woods so 
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nearly alike that they are often mistaken by common observers : now as itis 
desirable to know that kind which is most durable, it must be an advantage 
to have some character by which different kinds can be distinguished. For 
under the impression that chesnut was much employed by our ancestors, 
and that it is the durable kind of wood found in old buildings, the growth of 
it has been lately much encouraged. But 1 have examined many specimens 
of old wood that have been shewn to me as chesnut, and without exception 
they have proved to be of oak. Perhaps a closer investigation may shew that 
the growth of chesnut has been encouraged on very superficial inquiries 
respecting its nature. The character which distinguishes oak from chesnut, 
is the same as that which distinguishes my two classes of woods; and the 
divisions are also founded on such distinctions as will convey useful infor- 
mation. 

The numerous tables at the end of the work will not form the least useful 
part of it. The tables of scantlings were first calculated for my own use 
some years ago, and the arrangement is that which I found most convenient. 
They are the first that have been published of the kind, where the calcula- 
tions have been made on the principles of resistance to flexure. 

As tables are limited to particular purposes, and calculation is an irksome 
labour to those who are not accustomed to it, I shall notice some of the 
means that may be used to lessen the labour. In the first place, the calcula- 
tions may be much shortened by using a table of the powers and roots of 
numbers. Such as is given in Barlow’s Mathematical Tables, a work which 
contains many other very useful tables. Less extensive tables of powers and 
roots are given in Dr. C. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, vol. i. ; in the first 
volume of the Mathematical Tracts of the same author; and in Buchanan’s 
Essay on the Shafts of Mills. 

Tables of logarithms may be used with much advantage for lessening the 
trouble of calculation ; and it was my intention to have given the rules for 
the logarithmic mode of computation only ; but the application is so easy 
to any one so far conversant with logarithms as to be able to use the tables, 
that to give them according to the common method is perhaps preferable. 

The slidmg-rule may also be employed as a means of reducing the labour. 
It is much to be regretted that this useful instrument is not much oftener 
employed in arithmetical operations. The improved, or rather. the new 
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sliding-rule of Dr. Roget (see Philosophical Transactions for 1815) is better 
adapted for the operations in many of the rules of this work than the 
common one. But with the common one, and a table of powers and roots, 
many of the operations may be performed by inspection only. 

Convenience of reference is so desirable in a work of this kind, that I 
have employed every means that appeared likely to obtain it. Besides the 
division of the work into sections, it is also further divided into short articles, 
numbered in a continued series from the beginning to the end. The figures 
on the plates are also numbered in a continued series ; and each figure has 
a reference to the article where it is described, which will often save much 
trouble in finding the description. The table of contents refers to both the 
page and the article ; the index to the page only, as custom has rendered it 
more easy to turn to a subject by means of the number of the page than by 
means of that of the article. 

When any other part in this work is referred to, the reference is given in 
the text between parentheses ; but in referring to other works, the reference 
is given at the foot of the page. Some of my readers may think that so 
many references to different writers might have been dispensed with ; but if 
in any of them it rouses a spirit of inquiry, one good effect that I had in 
view will be obtained. Besides justice demands that the builder should 
know to whom he is indebted for investigating the principles of his art. It 
cannot be altogether uninteresting to any one to know, that Galileo, Mariotte, 
Leibnitz, Euler, Bernoulli, Lagrange, Emerson, Girard, Hutton, Robison, 
Young, and many other celebrated men, have directed their talents to the 
improvement of the principles of building: and in collecting from the rich 
store of materials that are scattered through their works, surely the agreeable 
duty of pointing out the sources will not be denied me ; nor yet will reference 
be objected to, when my own essays are supported by shewing their agree- 
ment with higher authorities. If 1 have not always noticed where I have 
trodden in the steps of others, it was more from the want of the means than 
from the want of the will. My claims to novelty are few; as after a little 
research | have often had the mortification to find the ground already 
occupied which once appeared to be my own. 

The tables of specific gravities, at the end of the volume, were collected,and 
the plates were drawn, by my brother, R. Tredgold: the merits or demerits 
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‘of the rest of the work are my own. In executing it I have laboured under 
many disadvantages : it has been written in the short intervals between the 
hours of business, with very limited means of consulting the works of others, 
and without the advantage of any other education than that of which my own 
industry has made me master. On these grounds, then, I claim the indulgence 
of the reader; and | hope that, after an impartial review of the whole, he 
will find more to approve than to condemn. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue call for a new Edition of this Work is a gratifying proof to 
me that I was not mistaken when I thought a PractTicat anp 
ScreENTIFIC TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY 
would be acceptable to Students in Civil and Naval Architecture, in 
Civil and Military Engineering, &c. &c.: and I have seen with much 
pleasure references made to this Work by the learned Professors of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, also at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, in their courses of instruction in Natural 
Philosophy. 

Thus flattered and encouraged in my labours, I have with consi- 
derable exertions made many important additions and improvements 
to this new edition, much of which has been derived from the experi- 
ments and communications of my friends. I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of various specimens of Larch from Scotland, sent to me by 
His Grace the Duke of Athol, who also allowed me to examine his 
Treatise in manuscript on that Timber. Captain Smith of the Royal 
Engineers furnished me with a detailed account of his experiments on 
African wood, which were made for the Board of Ordnance. Mr. 
Deas Thomson, Commissioner of the Navy, lent me his valuable 
collection of specimens of timber; Mr. Langton sent me some large 
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pieces of Oak (8 inches x 4 inches) which had been seasoned by his 
process, with specimens of the sap which had been extracted; Mr. 
Bevan communicated to me various ingenious experiments and 
remarks; and Mr. Renton sent me the results of some important 
experiments on the resistance of wood to crushing. 

To these several gentlemen especially, and to various others, I beg 
to return my best acknowledgments for their friendly aid and important 


scientific communications, by which I trust this edition will be found 


to be much improved and rendered more extensively useful. 
T. T. 


October, 1828. 


ADVERTISEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


In presenting this third edition of Tredgold’s Elements of Carpen- 
try to the public, perhaps the best recommendation the Editor can give 
of it, is to say, that little alteration has been made in the matter and 
form of the original work ; but additions have been introduced, in the 
form of notes or interposed articles, which it is hoped may render it 
more useful. The Appendix is, however, entirely new, containing 
additional plates, for which the Editor is indebted to the contributions 
of several scientific friends. These important contributions cannot fail 
of giving great additional value to this new edition of a standard 
work, and of rendering it a useful companion to the Architect and 
Civil Engineer. 

Mr. Weale, the publisher and proprietor of the work, has requested 
the Editor to express also his grateful acknowledgments to the gentle- 
men contributors, for their ready zeal in supplying so many interest- 
ing details, displaying, as they do, a greater variety of examples of 
foreign and English structures, both of ancient and modern date. 


PETER BARLOW. 


A fourth edition of the work having been called for, I have had it care- 
fully read, and have added some valuable additions through the kind zeal of 
Lewis Cubitt, Esq., Architect, and Richard Turner, Esq., of Dublin, C.E. 


as : JOHN WEALE. 
2 15, 1853. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 


OF 


CARPENTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Art. 1—CARPENTRY is the art of combining pieces of timber for the 
support of any considerable weight or pressure. 

The theory of carpentry is founded on two distinct branches of mechanical 
science :* the one- informs us how strains are propagated through a system of 
framing; the other, how to proportion the resistance of its parts, so that all may 
be sufficiently strong to resist the strains to which they are exposed. The one 
determines the stability of position, the other the stability of resistance. Each of 
these will be considered in the most simple manner the subject admits of, with the 
addition of rules and practical remarks. 

Timber is wrought into various forms according to the principles of geometry; 
and these forms are to be preserved in their original shape only by adjusting the 
stress and strain according to the laws of mechanics. Hence the importance of 
studying both these sciences is evident, and particularly the latter; for unless the 
stress and strain be accurately adjusted, the most careful attention to geometrical 
rules, and the most skilful workmanship, will be exerted in vain. If, for instance, 
the centre of an arch were to be drawn and worked ever so truly to the curve 
required, what would it avail if the centre changed its form with every course of 
stone laid upon it? And it must be remarked, that this is not an imaginary case, 
but one that has frequently happened ; and not only to men ignorant of mechanics, 
but also to some of the most celebrated engineers that France ever produced. 

The engineers of our own country have been more successful, having succeeded 
in gradually introducing a better principle of constructing centres, than our neigh- 


* « Which,” says Robison, ‘‘makes carpentry a liberal art, constitutes part of the learning of the 
ENGINEER, and distinguishes him from the workman.” (Mechan. Phil. vol. i. p. 497.) 
B 
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bours. The greatest defect of the English centres is now an exccss of strength, 
which on principles of economy it would be desirable to avoid in erections for 


temporary purposes. 

_—tThe stability of position is determined by that part of mechanical science 
which treats of the pressure and equilibrium of bodies. Its application to the 
carpenter’s purposes has been effected in the most clear, simple, and useful 


manner, by Professor Robison, in the articles Roor and CARPENTRY, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in the Supplement to that valuable work. To the 
latter article, in particular, I am indebted for suggesting the mode of treating 
the first scction. But though Professor Robison treated the subject in the 
most popular and simple manner, the greater part of the principles and the rules 
of his articles had been investigated before by Emerson, in his Mechanics, Fluxions, 
Algebra, and Miscellanies. 

8.—The stability of resistance is determined by that part of mechanical 
science which treats of the resistance of solid bodies. And notwithstanding the 
valuable accessions which the theory of Carpentry had received from the labours 
of Emerson, and the excellent articles by Professor Robison, the carpenter was 
not able to reap much benefit from them, till the importance of the laws of flexure 
was more fully developed by Dr. Thomas Young, in his Lectures on Natural Phi- 
losophy. It is true that some of the continental mathematicians had been occupied 
before in researches relative to the flexure of columns; but their method is 
embarrassed with so many difficulties, and so intricate in itself, that human care 
was scarcely capable of preventing errors from creeping into their investigations. 

By adopting a more simple and elegant method, Dr. Young has established 
many important principles relating to the flexure of bodies, and determined that 
principle which limits the stress to which materials should be exposed. But still 
something more simple appeared to be wanted for the carpenter’s purposes; a work 
which, without aiming at refined mathematical demonstration, should indicate the 
sources from whence its rules may be derived, and adapt them to practice. Such 
a work IT hope this will be found ; at the same time, from its being confined to 
subjects connected with Carpentry, the same information may be gained at less 
expense than from books where the subject of Carpentry is only treated of in as far 


as it is connected with philosophy and scicnce. 
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SECTION I. 


OF TIE EQUILIBRIUM AND PRESSURE OF BEAMS, OR THE 
STABILITY OF POSITION. 


4.—Iv is through a knowledge of the composition and resolution of forces 
alone that the carpenter can expect to arrive at excellence in the art of designing 
frames of timber, for the purposes of building, for machines, and other uses; as 
without this knowledge it would be impossible for him to understand clearly what 
is to be aimed at in such designs; or even to know whether a design of his own 
would answér its intended purpose or not. 

The first step towards obtaining this knowledge, is that of acquiring just | 
notions of the action of forces. 

5.—A heavy body always exerts a force equal to its own weight, in a vertical 
direction ; and would always descend in a vertical line, if not prevented from fol- 
lowing that direction by some other force: and its force is always the same as if it 
were collected in, and acting in, that line. 

6.—But when a heavy body W (Plate I. fig. 1) is sustained by two beams, 
AC and BC, its effects on these beams depend on their position ; the further the 
ends A and B are set apart, the greater will be the strains on the beams; and the 
contrary. Here it is obvious that the weight resolves itself into two forces, one in 
the direction of each beam. 

We may now proceed to explain what is meant by the composition and resolution 
of forces. 


OF THE COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF FORCES. 


7-—The resolution of forces consists in finding two or more forces, which, 

acting in any different directions, shall balance or have the same effect as any 

given single force. Thus the weight W (fg. 1) might be sustained by a vertical 
B 2 
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force in the direction of cC equal to the weight ; and this vertical force, it is 
obvious, may be resolved into two forces, in the directions of the beams, that would 
produce exactly the same effect as the vertical force Cc. 
8.—The composition of forces consists in finding one force that shall produce 
the same effect as two or more forces acting in different directions. This is nothing 
more than the reverse of the resolution of forces, and may be accomplished in a 
similar manner. 
9.—If a vertical line Ce (fig. 1) be drawn through the centre of the weight, and 
ac be drawn parallel to the beam AC; also 4 c parallel to BC; then, the relations 
between the weight and the pressures will be found by the following proportions : 
As the line Ce, 
Is to the line Cd; 
So is the weight W, 
To the pressure in the direction of the beam AC. 
Also, As the line Ce, 
Is to the line Ca; 
So is the weight W, - 
To the pressure in the direction of the beam CB. 
To those who are acquainted with the principles of mechanics, the truth of the 
principle from which these proportions are derived requires no illustration; but 
such as have not had the advantage of that branch of learning, may, by having re- 
course to the following simple experiment, not only satisfy themselves of its truth, 
but also render themselves more familiar with the nature of forces.* 
10.—Let a thread or fine line be passed over the pulleys B and C (fig. 2), and 
let a known weight be attached to each end of the linc, as at 6 and c; also let 
another thread be knotted to the first one at any point A, and attach a known 
weight to the end W. Then, if the sum of the weights 8 and ¢ be greater than the 
single weight W, there is a certain position in which the assemblage will be at 
rest ; and if it be deranged by pulling at any of the weights, it will return ofitself 
to the same position when left at liberty. Therefore, in that position, and in that 
position only, the weights will balance one another, or be in equilibrio. Now if 
the positions of the threads, when the weights balance each other, were drawn upon 
paper ; and, from a scale of equal parts, AF were made equal to the number of 
pounds in the weight W, and the line BA were continued to B, and the line FE 
drawn parallel to AC; then FE measured by the same scale of equal parts would 
* The reader who wishes to have more scientific information on the subject may refer to Gregory's 


Mechanics, vol. i. chap. ii.; to Dr. Jackson’s Theoretical Mechanics (Edinburgh, 1827): he may also con- 
sult Marat’s Mechanics, book i. sect. 1; Wood's Mechanics, ‘sect. 3; or Whewell’s Mechanics, chap. ii. 
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shew the number of pounds’ weight of the body ¢; also the measure of the line 
AE would be equal to the number of pounds’ weight in the body 0.* 

If the three weights be equal, then the three lines, AF, FE, and AE will be 
equal, and the angles formed by the threads round the knot will be equal. 

11.—And, universally, whenever the directions of three forces are in the same 
plane, and meet in a point, and are in equilibrio, those forces will be represented 
in magnitude by the three sides of a triangle drawn parallel to the directions of the 
forces. 

12.—Consequently, if a body be kept at rest by three forces, and any two of 
them be represented in magnitude and direction by two sides of a triangle, the 
third side taken in order will represent the magnitude and direction of the other 
force. 

13.—Also, because the sides of triangles are as the sines ofthe opposite angles, 
it follows, that when three forces keep a body in equilibrio, each force is propor- 
tional to the sine of the angle made by the directions of the other two. Thus, the 
weight W (jig. 2) is to the weight 3, as the sine of the angle AEF to the sine of 
the angle AFE, &c. 

It may,’ however, be observed, that the designs of framing are drawn on paper 
to a scale; hence the proportions of the forces may always be obtained immediately 
from the figure without the trouble of calculation, and the values of the forces so 
obtained will be accurate enough for any practical purpose. This method is there- 
fore adopted, whencver it is found most convenient, in the following pages. 

14.—Again, considering the combination of force in fig. 1; let the vertical line 
Ce be drawn, and by a scale of equal parts make Ce equal to the number of pounds, 
hundred-weights, or tons, contained in the weight W. Then draw ec 6 parallel to 
BO, and c a parallel to AC ; and Cd, measured from the same scale, will shew the 
number of pounds, hundred-weights, or tons, by which the beam CA is straincd ; 
and, in like manner, Ca will be the measure of the strain on the beam CB, in 
pounds, hundred-weights, or tons. The pressure is not altered by making the 
beams longer or shorter, so long as thcir positions remain the same; but the 
powcr of a beam to resist pressure is much lessened by increasing its length: the 
effect of this power, however, must be treated of in another part of this work. 
(See Section IT. Art. 125.) Only here it may be remarked, that when one beam 
is much longer than another, in a system of framing, the position of the line of 


* Professor Leslie has given an excellent popular illustration, by supposing the threads to act on light 
spiral springs adapted to measure the forces, and commonly called spring steelyards; but, as he acknowledges, 
pulleys and weights have some advantages. (Elements of Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 38.) By reversing 


the action of the springs, they might be applied with much advantage to shew the relations of compressing 
forces, by lecturers on mechanical science. 
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direction of the weight will vary & little from its intended position ; becaitse a b¥am | 
of ten feet in length will compress twice as much as one that is only five feet long, | 
which must cause a corresponding change in the directions of the forces. Also, if 
2 beam that has to sustain a pressure in the direction of its length be joined in 
several places, it will yield more than one of the same length that has no other 
joints than those at its ends; and the yielding will be nearly in proportion to the 
number of joints, supposing them all to be equally well made ; for it is impossible 
to make a joint that will not yield in some degree. 

Changes of form in an assemblage orsystem of framing, almost always increase the 
effect of the weight, and often produce cross-strains that are attended with the worst 
consequertces, when such changes are not forescen, and provided for accordingly. * 

14 a.—The place of either of the beams may be supplied by two other beams 
applied in the same plane, and jointly bearing the same pressure as the beam they 
replace. Hence, by taking the pressure in the direction of the single bcam as the 
force to be sustained, the pressures in the directions of the two which replace it, 
may be found by constructing the triangle of forces as already described: and, in 
this manner, the supports of a load may be resolved into any number of parts 
acting in different directions, but in directions meeting in the same point: also 
the effect on each may be measured by resolving any single pressure into two parts 
in the same plane. 

14, 6.—If the feet of three or more beams bc placed in a circle, and inclined to 
a vertical line passing through its centre, so as to support a tower or other load, 
when the beams are equidistant the stréss will be equally divided among the beams : 
and if the load be divided by half the number of beams, and this be considered 
the load supported by two beams, drawn opposite to one another at the same incli- 
nation, the stress in the direction of the beams may be found. It is not possible 
for the beams to be opposite when the number is odd, but the above construction 
gives the stress whether their actual places be opposite or not. 
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OF THE EFFECT OF POSITION. 


15.—If the position of the beam CB (jig. 1) were changed to that shewn by 
the dotted lines CE, the magnitude of the strain would be prodigiously increased 
on both beams. By drawing lines parallel to the beams in this position, express- 
ing the weight by the line Ce the same as before, the pressure on the beam in the 
* That is, provided for by making each compressed member a little longer, and each stretched member a 


little shorter, than in the drawn design ; the drawing being always to be regarded as representing the ultimate 
form ofthe structure, after all yieldingor changefrom compression and stretching shall havebeen completed.—Ep. 
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position CB will now be measured by the line Od instead of Oa, being obviously 
much increased; while the strain on the beam OA will be — doubled, being 
represented by the line Ce. 

Hence it appears that enormous strains may be produced by a comparatively 
small weight, merely by altering the position of the supports. The reader will do 
well to consider these changes with attention, and to draw figures.in different 
positions, estimating the pressures according to each position; which will render 
his mind familiar with the subject; and enable him, in practice, to form accurate 
notions of the magnitudes of pressures, without the labour of calculation. 


TO MEASURE THE STRAINS IN A FRAMED TRUSS. 


16.—If, instead of placing the weight on the point where the beams meet, the 
beams were framed into a piece of timber CE (fig. 3), and the weight W suspended 
at E; the pressures would still be propagated in the same manner, and would be 
found by the same mcans; that is, if Ce represent the weight, Cd will be the 
pressure in the direction of the beam CA, and Ca the pressure in the direction of 
the beam CB. 

In this case CE performs the office of the king-post in a roof. 

17.—Hitherto the ends of the beams, marked A and B, in jig. 1 and 3, have 
been considered to be supported by an immoveable obstacle; but when there are 
no such obstacles, they obviously have a tendency to spread; therefore they might 
be connected by a rope, a rod of iron, or another beam; which would answer a 
purpose nearly similar to the tie-beam of a roof. It is not quite the same, because 
in modern buildings a tie-beam has in general to support a ceiling, which a rope 
or rod of iron would not be sufficient to do. 

Let fig. 4 represent an assemblage of this kind, where AB is the tie to prevent 
the lower ends of the beams AC and CB from spreading. This form is similar to 
the truss of a roof. 

The strain on the tie AB may be found by drawing bf parallel to the tie AB; 
then, if Cd represent the pounds or tons with which AC is pressed (found by 
Art. 14), b f, measured from the same scale of equal parts, will be equal to the 
strain in the direction of the length of the beam or tie AB in pounds or tons. 
And the equal and opposite strain at B will be measured by e a. 

17 a.— If the load, and therefore the king-post, be in the middle of the span, 
the pressures on the walls will be equal; but when out of the middle, the pres- 
sures will be unequal, and the point f/ divides the line Ce into two parts, which 
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are proportional to the pressures ; Cf being the pressure on the wall at A, and fe 


or Ce the pressure on it at B, when Cc is the whole weight. _ oe 
; 17 3. Where there is a want of height, or where the weight is distributed 


over a considerable part of the span, the truss may be of the form shewn in the 
annexed figure. The stress at C and D should be equal when the parts of 
the truss are alike; but should the centre of the load not correspond with the 
centre of the opening, then, from a point in the vertical line corresponding to the 
centre of the load, draw lines to the supporting points in a convenient direction 
for the supports, and Cd will be the length of the beam to insert between the 


upright pieces CE, df; commonly called queen-posts. 
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In either case the stress on each piece may be measured by setting off Cc equal 
to the pressure on the point C, and from ¢ draw lines parallel to the pieces AC and 
CD; then Cé represents the stress on AC, and Ca the stress on CD. If the parts 
of the truss be dissimilar, the whole weight should be represented by Og; and draw 
4g parallel to d B; the line 4g then represents the stress on d B, the other forces 


being as before. 


OF FRAMED LEVERS. 


18.—Let fig. 4, Plate I. be inverted, and supported at C, as represented in 
Jig. 5; and a weight hung at each end, so as to balance one another; then the 
proportion of the strains would remain precisely the same: and it shews how 
a powerful lever may be framed, and also makes us acquainted with the nature of 
the strains produced in a solid beam, when it performs the office of a lever. The 
tie AB is in a state of tension, the beams AC and BC are compressed: in a solid 
beam the same thing takes place; the side next the support is always compressed, 
and the opposite side is always in a state of tension. Thus we see the same 
general principle regulates the equilibrium of matter in all cases, and that all forces 
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act by the same laws; which naturally leads us to admire the wisdom of our 
Creator, who has, by the same simple, and yet general property of forces, accom- 
plished such a wonderful series of effects. 

It may be observed, that when the frame is inverted, as in fig. 5, and the tie 
AB is perfectly straight, there is no strain on the piece CE. But if the tie were 
of the form shewn by the dotted line AgB, then the piece gEC would be com- 
pressed ; and, on the contrary, if the tie were of the form represented by the dotted 
line AAB, the piece hC would be in a state of tension, or drawn in direction of its 
length. It is the same with a solid beam; as when it becomes bent in any con- 
siderable degree new forces are called into action, and it always bends considerably 
before breaking; consequently, rules that do not include the effect of the forces 
that are brought into action, by the bending of a beam, cannot perfectly agree 
with experiments. The investigation of the stiffness of beams, which is the most 
useful to the carpenter, being confined to the first degrees of flexure, is not lable 
to this objection. (See Section II.) 

18 a.—Framed levers have been formed in various ways. Mr. Watt con- 
structed them with a continued tic bar ACDB, kept at a distance from the centre 
by two struts, as shewn in the annexed fig. 2; and the construction employed by 
Mr. Hornblower is similar in principle (fig. 3); these were used for the levers of 
single-acting steam engines. 





If Ce be the weight to be raised by the end A of cither beam, we have Cé for 
the stress on AC; Ce for that on CD; Cd for that on the strut; and 4c for the 
stress on AB: the two former are tensile, the latter two are compressive. In the 
lever of a double-acting engine the same parts are alternately extended and com. 
pressed, and consequently must be adapted to resist either strain. 


EFFECT OF POSITION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


19.—To take another example : let fig. 6, Plate 1. represent a frame fixed 
against a wall, and let the weight be suspended from the point OC, where the beams 
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assemblage, the beatn AO will ‘be sttobdhell tind thie | 
AO will act a 0 tie,'shd OB és 


10 
OA and OB join. In this 
beam CB will be compressed; or in other words, 
a strut. | : oe 

draw the line Cc in the-direction in 


To estimate the amount of these forces, 
which the weight would move if left at liberty, that is, in a vertical diréction ; 


then, from a scale of equal parts, set off Ce equal to the weight in pounds ;. from 
c, draw c } parallel to OA, and Cé will represent the force pressing on the beam 
CB; also, c 6 or Ca will represent that stretching CA, which being each measured 
by the scale will give the values of these strains in pounds. . 

If the position of the beams in fig. 6 were changed to that shown in fig. 7, the 
beam BC would still act as a strut; that is, the weight would have a tendency to 
compress it: this is evident, because, notwithstanding its inclined position, its 
place could not be supplied by a rope, which would be the case if it were only 
stretched. 

In fig. 8, AC is in a state of tension, and its place might be supplied by a rope, 
though it appears from its position to act as a strut. In either of these cases the 
magnitudes of the strains are to be estimated as in fig. 6. As the line represent- 
ing the weight is the same in each, by comparing these figures it will be seen how 
much the pressures are increased by altering the position of the beams. The 
strains are obviously the least in the arrangement in jig. 6. Also, referring to the 
frame fig. 5, it will be found that a tie following the line AgB, will support the 
weights with less strain on the parts of the truss than the straight tic AB; and the 
higher the point g is, the less the strain will be: this is equally truc of the truss 
when inverted. 

20.—The last three figures are each similar to the jib of a crane, but the strain 
upon the jib of a crane is very different: this difference I will endeavour to explain 
and in so doing, will point out some principles that ought to be attended to in the 
construction of jibs. 
iia phy penny Perapthige h ag ook dice asta 

fey Bt; is equal to strain in 
the direction CE; but in each of the cases represented in fig. 6, 7, and 8, the 
strain was in the direction CE only. _ 

Now if we make CE equal to CD; and draw BE parallel to D i 
line DB in B; then, joining BC, we have a direction of a beam that pale geinhers 
the forces in the directions DC and EC: and the beam placed in the direction BC 
would sustain the whole effect of the strains with the least force possible; onl 
requiring a piece AC to steady it. ae 

But when the beam KC is placed in any other position than that found by con- 
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spiiciiaeicadesadiaiaielinaieaat sides on, the sdizeotions: of the ropes, the effect of 
the straining forces will be.increased.: and will vary according to the position of 
the sustaining beams. For example; let the beam BC be removed to the position 
‘ shewn by the dotted lines B,C. Then both AC and B,C will be in a state of 
compression. Let the vertical Ca represent the weight W ; then Cd will represent 
the force in the direction of the beam in the position CB,; and 8c, that com- 
pressing the beam AC; from which the equivalents of these forces in pons or 
other weights may be ascertained. 

Again: suppose the beam BC to be removed to the position shewn by the 
dotted lines B,O, instead of B,C; then it would be compressed, and the strain 
nearly doubled; while the beam AC would be in a state of tension, under a con- 
siderable strain. This is of all others the most defective form for a crane jib; yet 
it is that which is most commonly used. When Ca represents the weight W, Ce 
represents the pressure on the beam B,C; and ce the tension on the beam AC; 
and being compared with the same line to represent the weight, in each case we 
see how devoid of principle the usual methods of construction are, as well as the 
obvious means of improvement. 

21.—Thé beam BC, in the jib of a crane, is called the spur; and its position so 
that it shall be the best adapted for the purpose appears to be, to place it a little 
below the diagonal of a parallelogram of equal sides, constructed on the directions 
of the ropes. This diagonal may be found as follows: Let DF be the shaft (jig. 10, 
Plate II.) and DC, CH, the directions of the ropes for raising the weights. Make 
CA equal to CG; and draw BG parallel to AC, and AB parallel to CG; then join 
CB, and it will be the diagonal required. Then, placing the foot of the spur a 
little lower than the point F, where the diagonal ‘cuts the line of the shaft, this 
will cause both the spur and head-piece to be compressed, and produces the 
strongest arrangement, and one that will move more steadily than any other. 

It is scarcely necessary to state, that in all these cases the beams have been 
supposed to be capable of motion at the joints, or points of connection; as all the 
firmness that can be given at the joints is so very small in heavy framing, that its 
effect, in all cases where calculation is necessary, may be left out of the question. 
The methods of connecting or joining framing will be considered in a separate . 


section. (See Sect. IX.) 
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TO DISTINGUISH TIES FROM STRUTS. 


22.—It is necessary, in designing the construction, as well as in estimating the 
strength of framing, that we should be able to distinguish the struts from the ties ; 
that is, to ascertain which of the beams are compressed, and which of them are 
stretched ; for ties must be either continuous or connected by straps, but struts 
may be in short lengths. By attending to the following considerations, this may 
be casily determined. From the point on which the straining force acts, draw a 
line in the direction the force would move in, if the framing were removed. Then 
when this line falls within the angle formed by the pieces strained, both pieces are 
compressed ; but when it falls within the angle formed by producing the directions 
of the sustaining pieces, then both the pieces are in a state of tension. 

23.—The following mothod is a more gencral one, and includes the case just 
stated.* Let a parallelogram be constructed, on the direction of the straining force 
asa diagonal; the sides of the parallelogram being parallel to the sustaining forces ; 
then, let the other diagonal of the parallelogram be drawn; and, parallel to; it, draw 
a line through the point where the directions of the forces meet. Consider towards 
which side of this linc the straining force would move if left at liberty; and all 
supports on that side will be in a state of compression, and all those on the other 
side will be in a state of tension. 

The same thing would be true of a plane passing through the point where the 
forces meet, when three or more forces mect that are not in the same plane; but 
such cases are of rare occurrence; therefore, I shall only consider the examples in 
fig. 8, 6, and 7, Plate I., which will enable the reader to apply the method to all 
cases where the sustaining forccs are in the samc plane. 

In fg. 3, 6, 7, and 8, Plate I., Ce is the direction of the straining force, on 

which as a diagonal the parallelogram Céca is drawn, the sides of it being parallel 
to the resisting or sustaining beams: join 8 a, and draw the dotted line e é parallel 
to 6 a in each figure; then in fg. 3, the straining force would move towards B, if 
left at liberty ; therofore both the beams are som pressed. being both on that side 
‘of the line e é. 

In jig. 6, 7, and 8, only the lower sustaining beams are compressed ; the upper 


* It has been supposcd that this method is copied, but it is not, and to the best of my knowledge has 
not been anticipated. Dr. Robison’s is more complex, and less definite. (Mcchan. Phil. vol. 1. p. 504.) 
Dr. Young has given a greater degree of accuracy to Robison’s method, without changing the principle of 
the method. (Napier’s Supp. to Ency. Brit., Carpentry, p. 644.) 
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ones are extended : and if the line e ¢ were drawn to fig. 2, it would shew that both 
the supports are in a state of tension. 

23 a.—The rule applies also to the projections of the directions of the forces 
when they are similarly disposed in respect to the plane of projection: hence, it is 
applicable to the framing of ships, with as much facility as to a frame lying all in 
the same plane. The chord lines of the curved timbers must be considered their 
directions ; and, as a stress in the direction of the chord line of a curved timber 
produces an effect similar to a cross strain, the strength (Art. 128) and connections 
(Art. 291) must be formed accordingly. 

In rectilineal framing it is, however, important to distinguish ties from struts, 
in order that the connection of the ties may be preserved; and Mr. Harvey has 
shewn how the rule may be applied to this purpose.* It is first to be remarked, 
that no change of construction will alter the opcration of the forces, except it renders 
the parts incapable of resisting the force, which of course must then be sustained by 
some other part. In the annexed figure, commencing at G, the load is sustained 
by EG and CG; and constructing the parallelogram, and drawing e é through G, 
we find that CG is compressed and EG extended: hence, the latter ought to have 
been continuous, as the corresponding one FE is on the other side of the support. 
Also the weight at I is sustained by EI and CI: find eé through I, and it appears 





that the former is extended and the latter compressed ; and in like manner we find 
that of the supports of B, the one ED is extended, and IB is compressed. A similar 
examination of the other side would give similar results; hence, we find that KL 
resists tension; MN resists compression; EG and EF resist tension ; and it may 
further be proved that all braces parallel to these must also resist tension ; also, 
AC and BC, and all struts parallel to them, must resist compression. The middle 


* «Qn the Diagonal Framing of Ships of War,” Journal of the Royal Institution, vol. xxi. p. 267, 
1826. See also the article ‘“‘ Naval Architecture,” Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 
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piece OP will not be strained at all as long as the others are perfect : it is in the 
neutral line between the tensile and compressive strains, and on the failure of the 
upper tie, it would be extended, as is shewn at the joint H: and for a moment it 
seems that the upper tie might be removed, as a bridge projector once proposed; 
but on further examination it appears this cannot be done without a reduction of 
half the strength. Ifthe lower piece were removed, then OP would have to resist 
compression, and except for purposes of connection the middle piece is a useless 


addition. 


TO FIND THE RESULTANT OF A SYSTEM OF FORCES. 


24.—As the strain upon a piece of framing is often produced by two or more 
forces, acting in different directions, of which the crane is an instance, the means 
of finding a force and its direction, that would be equal in effect to two or more 
forces, may be next considcred a little more attentively. In all cases where the 
strain is produced by the action of several forces meeting in one point, these forces 
must be reduccd to a single force, capable of producing the same effect; otherwise 
it will not be possible to determine the strain upon the supports. 

25.—A force capable of producing the same effect as two or more forces, is 
called the resultant of those forces. 

Let AC represent the magnitude and direction of a force, acting on the body 
C (Plate II. fig. 11), and BC the magnitude and direction of another force also 
acting on the body C. Then to find the resultant, draw 0B parallel to AC; and 
Ad parallel to BC ; join 6C, which represents the resultant required. The lines 
connecting the points A, C, B, d, form a parallelogram, of which 6C is the diagonal ; 
and whenever two meeting sides of a parallelogram are parallel to the directions, 
and proportional to the energies of two forces, the diagonal meeting them both 
at the same point will represent the direction and energy of a force that would 
produce the same effect. <A parallelogram constructed in this manner is called a 
parallelogram of forces. 

Also, if the force 8C were to act in the opposite direction, that is, from a 
towards C, it would retain the two forces AC and BC in equilibrio, these acting 
from A and B towards C; but two forces only can never be in equilibrium, unless 
their directions be exactly opposite, and the forces equal; and the direction they 
would move in when not exactly opposite, is shewn by producing the diagonal of 
the parallelogram drawn on their directions. Thus Ca (fig. 11, Plate II.) is the 
diagonal produced, and cousequently the direction in which the forces AC and BC 
would cause the body C to move. 
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25 a.—One of these forces may be the weight of a structure, of which the direc- 
tion is vertical, the other force the action of the wind upon it, which is horizontal : 
the resultant shews the direction and intensity of both the forces acting together ; 
the force of the wind on a surface perpendicular to its direction, has been observed 
as high as fifty-seven pounds and three quarters on a square foot.* 

26.—If it were required to find the resultant of three forces pressing on the 
point C, of which the magnitudes and directions were represented by the lines 
AC, BC, and DC, (jig. 12, Plate II.) In the first place complete the parallelogram 
BCD#, as in the preceding example; from which we find &C to be the resultant of 
the two forces BC and DC. Then consider JC and AC as two forces, and complete 
the parallelogram AaéC, and aC is the resultant: required; that is, a force, the 
magnitude and direction of which is represented by aC, would produce the same 
effect in moving the point C as the three forces AC, BC, and DC. Also, a force 
equal to aC, and opposite, would keep these three forces in equilibrio. 

By pursuing the same method of reduction, the resultant of any number of 
forces acting in any directions tending to one point may be found ; but when the 
forces are in the same plane, the same thing may be effccted more simply as 
follows * 

27.—Let AC, BC, and DC, fig. 13, be the threo forces ;+ beginning at any force, 
as at B, make Ba parallel and equal to the next force DC; and then make a d 
parallel, and equal to the other force AC ; join dC, and it is the resultant of the 
three forces. 

The figure BadC is called the polygon of forces, and the number of its sides will 
always be onc more than the numbcr of the forces. 

27 a.—If on a plane coinciding with the direction of a force to be sustaincd, 
the directions and magnitudes of the sustaining forces be projected, the intensity 
of the resultant, that is, of the force that may bo sustained, may be determined by 
the preceding article, from the projections of the sustaining forces. } 

28.—When the strain is produced by a single force, it 1s sometimes useful to 
know its effect in a particular direction, in order to apply an equivalent support 
in that direction. Thus, when a force acts obliquely against the plane surface of 
an immoveable obstacle, the force will have a tendency to slide along the plane; 
because two forces cannot sustain each other, unless they be equal and opposite. 


* This statement rests on the authority of M. Rochan. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to observe 
the velocity of the wind, and circumstances connected with rail-road travelling seem to render the assertion 
doubtful.— Ep. 

+ When forces are represented in magnitude and direction by lines, the lines only are used for the sake of 
clearness and conciseness to express the forces. 

t Dr. Jackson’s Mechan. Art. 29. 
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Let a force AO, fig. 14, act upon the even surface of a plane OB; it is evident that 
only part of this force will be exerted in a direction perpendicular to the plane, 
and this part will be represented by the line AB, drawn perpendicular to the plane ; 
and then, CB will represent the force that would prevent it sliding along the plane. 

When two pieces of timber are joined obliquely, the pressure on the different 
parts of the joint may be ascertained by this method: for example ; let DB, fig. 15, 
represent the end of a tie-beam, and AC the principal rafter; the force in the 
direction of the rafter being represented by AC. Then AB being perpendicular to 
the part Ca of the joint, will represent the pressure upon it, and the pressure on 
the part Cd will be represented by CB; consequently CB will be the measure of 
the force tending to splinter off the part D. (See Sec. IX. on Joints.) 

We cannot often oppose a force by one directly opposite, but we can generally 
find two forces that will answer the purpose; and by constituting a triangle on 
their directions, and that of the force to be supported, their proportions can always 
be ascertained. This principle is the most important one in the theory of Carpentry. 

28 a.—If a series of equal ribs be disposed in a circle at the base, and meet 
either in a point, or in another circle smaller than the base, then the effort of any 
rib to resist a straining force parallel to the base, will be to the strength of the rib, 
as the cosine of the angle comprehended between the planc of the rib, and the 
plane of the direction of the straining force, tothe radius. Hence, where a series of 
equal ribs are disposed at equal distances in this manner, the effect of any number 
of them to resist a force parallel to the base, may be found by summing the cosines 
of the angles formed by the ribs. Let 4 a be the are occupied by the ribs, the 
direction of the straining force being supposed to pass through the middle of it, 
and to coincide with one of the ribs; and put 6 = the arc comprehended between 
two ribs, and R equal the resisting force of each rib: then 

sin. a xX cos. (a £6 
2R (1 + ne ee et) a 
the joint effect of the ribs. 
When the ribs occupy a semicircle a = 45°; and 
2R (14 CX ett) = 
the effect of the ribs ; and if the semicircle be opposite the straining force, the ribs 
will resist compression, and those of the opposite semicircle should support an 
equal but tensile strain. | 

28 6.—If the ribs: be so close as to form a continued surface, then R must 
express the resistance of the gore or portion of the ribs occupying the arc 0; and 
in this manncr the resistance of domes and other hollow solids may be estimated. 
It may also be applied to investigate the resistance of ships and other forms which 
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are not circular, either by taking such a circular base as will approximate to the 
mean effect, or by actually summing the cosines of the angles by drawing them. 
29.—In general the designs for framing may be so contrived, that the load’ 
rests upon two or more points; for example, the weight of a roof acts on the truss 
which supports it only at the points where the purlins bear upon the truss; and 
when these points are supported by struts, the forces may be considered, without 
material error, to be in the direction of the principal rafters. But when the load 
is uniformly distributed over the rafter, and it is suppdrted at the ends only, the 
strain upon the tie-beam is no longer in the direction of the raftcr: and as there 
are some important strains produced by the action of uniform loads, the nature of 
these strains will form the next object of inquiry ; and in order to render this 
inquiry more clear and simple, we shall suppose the load to arise from the weight - 
of the beams themselves. 


OF TITE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


80.—In-a heavy beam there is a single point by which it may be supported ; 
and if so supported, it may be placed in any position, and remain at rest. Whereas, 
were it supported by any other point, it would rest only in certain positions. 

This point is called the centre of gravity of the beam. 

A beam AB, suspended by a pin at C (fig. 16, Plate II.) passing cxactly 
through the centre of gravity, will rest in the position AB; or in that shewn 
by the dotted lines @ 6, or any other. And the same thing will have place let the 
body be ever so irregular, provided the support passes exactly through the centre 
of gravity. 

The centre of gravity of a uniform cylinder or prism, is in its axis and at the 
middle of its length. 

In a triangle the centre of gravity is in a line drawn from the vertex, or any 
angle, to the middle of the base, or opposite side, and at a distance of onc third 
of that line from the base. 

In cones or pyramids the centre of gravity is in ihe axis and one fourth of the 
height from the base. 

The place of the centre of gravity in various planes, lines, and solids, has been 
determined by mechanical writers ; and as the subject is considered in most works 
on mechanics, it is not necessary to enlarge upon it here ;* because when the rules 
become complicated, it is easier to ascertain it by mechanical means ; and in irregular 
figures such contrivance must be resorted to. 

D 


+ 
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* ‘Mpis@ most-usefal mechanical methods of finding the centre of gravity are the 


following : . a a 

$1.—To find the centre of gravity of a body with plain sides, suspend it by the 
cord AEB, jig. 17, fixed to the body at A and B, and passing over a pin E. When 
the body is at rest, by means of a line and plummet, draw a plumb or vertical 


line upon it, as ata. Then slide the cord upon the pin E, so as to change the 


' position of the body as much as possible; and when it is at rest again, draw 


another vertical line upon ‘it, and where this vertical line crosses the former one 
will be the centre of gravity of the body. : 

32.—Another method. Balance the body upon the edge of a triangular prism 
(see fig. 18), and mark a line upon it close by tho edge of the prism; then change 
the position of the body upon the prism, balance it again, and a line drawn by the 
edge of the prism will cross the former one, and the point of intersection will be 
in a line corresponding to the place of the centre of gravity of the body. 

The intersecting lines should cross each other nearly at right angles if possible, 

as the nearer they cross at right angles the more accurately the point will be 
found. 
The same thing may be done by laying the body upon a bench, and moving jt 
so as to balance over the edge, or till it be just on the point of falling off. Then 
snark a line along by the edge of the bench, and do the same in another position, 
which will in like manner determine the centre of gravity. 

33.—It is a principle in mechanics, that when a body is supported and at rest, 
the directions of the supporting forces must cither mcet at the centre of gravity, 


* The following simple cases may however be found useful for reference, viz.—If @ denote the line 
joining the vertex and middle of the base of any figure, and D the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
vertex ; then . 

1. In a plane triangle, D == 2a 

2. In a right cone, or pyramid, D =3 a. 

3. Ina circular segment, D=rad.— SDOTU” 
12 area. 


: I : 
- Ina circular sector, D sae cuore cred 


has 


3 arc. 
8 rad. —- 3 a. 
3. Seg. of here, D ==. eg: 
a ae 12 rad.— 4a." 
6. Sector of a sphere, D==rad. — ee 
7. Semi sphere, == a, | 
8. Paraboloid, D= 2 a, 


9. Plane parabola, D=3 a. 
10. Half'a parabola, D from cent. grav. of whole parabola= base. 
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or in a vertical line passing through it, O&O fu ithe forces be pacaliel to one 
another." | a: 

34.—-And when a body is supported by one or more. -© planes, and the ‘body i is at 
rest, the pressure on the planes is in a direction perpendicular to“their surfaces ; 
when the pressure upon a plane is in an oblique direction, the body will not 
remain at rest, unless it be in consequence of the friction of the surfaces, which is 
neglected in this inquiry. 

By the help of these principles it will be easy to determine the direction of the 
pressures produced by.a heavy beam or other body in some of the most useful 
cases. 





OF THE PRESSURE OF INCLINED BEAMS. 


35.—Let AB bea beam, Plate II. fig. 19, resting against the vertical wall BD, 
and C its centre of gravity; the lower end resting on an abutment cut in the beam 
AD. Through the centre of gravity C, draw the vertical line ¢ e; and draw cB 
perpendicular to BD, mecting ¢ e in ec. Join Ac, which will be the direction of 
the pressure against the abutment at A; and that the beam may have no tendency 
whatever to slide, the abutment should be perpendicular to Ac. 

Also, if ¢ e, taken from a scale of equal parts, represent the weight, and @ e be 
drawn parallel to cB, then a e will represent the pressure against the wall at B, 
and ca the pressure against the abutment at A. The horizontal thrust at the 
abutment A, is also mcasurcd by the line a e; as it is always equal to the hori- 
zontal pressure against the wall at B. The pressures of shed or lean-to roofing 
are shewn by this example. 

36.—Let AD be a smooth horizontal plane, and BD a smooth vertical plane, 
(Plate M1. fig. 20); the foree which the end A, of the beam AB, would exert in a 


horizontal direction in any position of the beam, may be found by the equation 


WX m oops = the horizontal thrust : where W is the weight of the beam, m the dis- 


tance AC of the centre of gravity C from the lower end; @ the angle which the 
beam forms with the horizon; and 4 the height BD of the upper end of the beam. 
If instead of &, the height of the beam, we call / the length of it, then 


— mee —_— bul cos.a, will be the horizontal thrust; or otherwise, let fall a 


perpendicular C E ; then calling AE = 4, we have the horizontal thrust = a ; 


* Gregory's Mechanics, vol. i. art. 106, 
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that.is, it is equal to the weight multiplied by the base A E and divided by the 
height BD. ‘The thrust therefore varies directly as AB, and inversely as BD. 

36 a.—Where the rafters of a roof are uniformly loaded, there 1s obviously an 
angle which renders the oblique pressure ac, fig. 19, the least possible ; for the 
weight of covering increases with the length of the rafter, and the oblique stress 
increases when the rafter is shortened: the oblique stress @ c is the least possible 
when the tangent of the angle of inclination is ‘7071, or the angle 35° 16’. The 
horizontal thrust and: stress on the rafter both increase with the weight, and have 
no minimum ; and to the stiffness of the rafter we may extend the same remark.” 
It is altogether a different question to determine the best angle for lock-gates. 
(See Art. 46 d.) 

37.—It has been already stated, that the abutment should be perpendicular 
to the direction of the pressure (Art. 85) ; and it may be shewn that the tangent 
of that angle which the abutment for the lower end should form with the horizontal 


: ; mcos.a =m . AD 
plane is equal to "2°", or 42°" — Feot.a: which becomes “;; when the 


centre of gravity is at the middle of the length of the beam. Hence the angle 
may be easily calculated. . 

38.— When the beam moves between the planes, so that the lower end slides 
along the plane AD, fig. 20, and the upper end down the plane BD, the centre of 
gravity C will describe a portion of an cllipsis, of which BC will be the semi- 
transverse, and AC the semi-conjugate axis; except when the centre of gravity is 
in the middle of the length of the beam, when it will describe a circle, of which 
the radius is equal to half the length of the beam.+ This curious property may 
in many cases be applied to describe an cllipsis on a large scale with advantage, 
as it is simple and easy to put in practice almost in any situation. The line in 
Jig. 20 shews the part of an ellipsis so described. 

39.— When two similar and equal beams AD‘ and DB, are placed in the 
position represented in fig. 21, C,C’ being their centres of gravity, then their 
pressures against each other, at the point where they meet, will be equal and 


* The attempts to analyze this subject have been pretty numerous ; but the true conditions of the question 
have not been understood: Robison saw the doubtful state of the inquiry, but did not succeed, nor indeed 
attempt to remove it (Mech, Phil. vol. i. p. 596); and the very proportion now given has been obtained 
from false data. To deduce it from correct ones, let w be the weight on a foot in length of the rafter, and / 
its length, S=AD, and z=BD. Then w/= the load; and ac, fig. 19, is proportional to 4/#? + 38?; 

Sais cae aise 24192 
therefore, asvw: “Wx? + 18? wi: eee ts 
the oblique stress at the abuiment, which is a minimum when z?==} S?._ [This is precisely the result given 
above, viz., BD?=} AD?, whence BD=AD /}, and tan. BAD= v}, or BAD =35° 16.) 
+ Edimburgh Review, vol. vi. p. 387. 
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opposite; and their horizontal thrusts will also be. equal, and may be found by 
Arts. 35 and 86: as each beam is obviously in the same state as that in fig. 19. 

As the horizontal thrust of a roof is nothing more than a particular case, 
which is easily solved by the same rules, it will be sufficient to give the equation 
in Art. 36, in words at length, with an example of its application to that purpose. 

40.—RuLE for the Horizontal Thrust of an inclined Beam. Multiply the 
weight in pounds by the cosine of the angle of inclination; and multiply this 
product by the distance in fect, of the centre of gravity from the lower end; divide 
the last product by the height DE in feet, and the quotient will be the horizontal 
thrust in pounds. 

‘Example. Let the weight diffused over the Icngth of a rafter be 1600 lbs. ; 
the angle of inclination 27 degrees, of which the cosine is *891; and the distance 
of the centre of gravity from the lower end, 7 fcet; the rise or height DE being 
6 feet 6 inches, or 6°5 fect. 


Then, ileal e eae ee = say “= 1585 lbs. nearly for the horizontal thrust, 


which is not much less than the weight in this particular case. 

See also. the rule, Art. 36. 

When the centre of gravity is at the middle of the length of the rafter, the 
rule becomes more simple, and may be stated as follows : 

RvLE, when the centre of gravity is at the middle of the length of the rafter 
or beam. Multiply the weight in pounds by the distance AE, in feet (which in a 
roof is half the span), and divide the product by twice the height, DE, in fect, and 
the quotient will be the horizontal thrust. 

Kxample. The weight uniformly distributed over a rafter is 200 pounds; the 
span of the roof is 20 fect, half of which is 10 feet ; and the height of the roof is 


five feet. Then, ie ~ = ° = 200 pounds, the horizontal thrust, which is exactly the 


same as the weight, and will always be so when the roof rises exactly one fourth 
of the span, but not in other cases. 

41.—Let us now suppose a weight to be laid on at D, in fig. 21, its effect would 
be to press the beams in the directions of their lengths, as has been shewn, and 
the magnitudes of these pressures may be found by the former Articles. (See Art. 
6 and 14.) Hence we see that a beam performing the part of a strut or an oblique 
support is often strained by two forces, the one being caused by the weight sup- 
ported, the other by the weight of the beam itself, or some uniform load; and it is 
a well-ascertained fact, that a beam pressed in the direction of its length is very 
much weakened by a cross strain of this kind. Ifa beam happen to have a slight 
natural curvature, the convex side should be placed upwards, which will counteract 
the effect of the weight of the beam. 


[$x 
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* 
e directions of the pressures of a beam by altering the 
faces. If, for example, the beam AB, jig. 22, were cut 
so as to rest upon two level plates at A and B, the beam would have no tendency 
whatever to slide, notwithstanding its inclined position, and consequently it would 
have no horizontal thrust. The carpenter may in many cases take advantage of 
this circumstance in preventing oblique strains upon the points of support ; for 
those supports may be abundantly strong to resist a perpendicular pressure, and 
yet be incapable of sustaining a very small force in an oblique direction : but this 


expedient fails when the intermediate framing bends." 
The present example shews that by cutting the rafters of a shed-roof so that 


they may rest level upon the plates, the roof will have no tendency to push out the 


lower wall. 
43.—To find the perpendicular pressure upon the points of support, draw the 


horizontal line a 4 through G the centre of gravity of the beam. 


Wx oG. 
Then ——;— is equal to the pressure on A, 


42,—It is easy to alter th 
position of the supporting sur 


WwW G, 
And, a is cqual to the pressure on B; 
Or, as UG : aG: : pressure on A : pressure on B. 
The relations between the weight W, and the pressures on the points of support, 
are the same in a straight beam, laid in a horizontal position upon two supports, 


fig. 28. 


OF THE STRAIN UPON BEAMS LAID HORIZONTALLY. 


44,—When a beam is laid in a horizontal position, as in fig. 28, and a load is 
uniformly distributed over its length, or the beam is only loaded by its own weight, 
the strain upon the beam is the same as if half the weight were acting at its centre 
of gravity. 

But if the weight be distributed over the beam it must be of a yiclding nature, 
otherwise this rule will not hold good. If a strong short beam be laid upon the 
first beam, and the weight upon that, the strain upon the lower beam would be 
removed to the points where the ends of the short beam would rest upon the 
longer one, and of cuurse the strength of the longer one would be much increased. 

* As no supports should ever receive a lateral pressure unless built expressly to resist one, like the 
buttresses of old church architecture, and as this always entails great additional expense in the masonry, no 
lateral thrusts on masonry should ever be allowed except from other masonry (as arches, vaults, and other 


fire-proof coverings), for carpentry (or any structure in materials that admit of tying) to exert any lateral 
thrust whatever on the supporting masonry, is a totally useless waste, and therefore cannot occur in sound 


architecture. 
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e 
45.—When a beam is supported at the ends, as fig. 24, the stress arising from 
any weight W, produces the greatest strain when it is applied in the middle of the 
length. And, if w be the greatest weight the beam would support in the middle, 
the greatest weight W that it could support at any other point C, will be found 
by the following proportion : 


As the distance AC multiplied by the distance BC, 

Is to the square of half the length of the beam ; 

So is the weight w, that could be supported in the middle, 
To the weight W that could be supported at the point C. 


From this it appears, that a beam 20 feet long will bear very nearly double the 
weight, at 3 feet distance from one end, that it would bear in the middle of its 
length; for 3 & 17 = 51 and 10? = 100. Consequently the further a load can 
be removed from the middle of the beam the better: and when it is necessary to 
place the stress at or near the middle, it is of great importance to cut the timber 
as little as possible with mortises at the point where the stress acts, and the piece 
should be as free as possible from knots in that point. Also, as a beam is goncrally 
weakest at the point strained, the same cea should be attended to wherever 
the strain may be." 

46.—If w be the greatest weight a beam bse weight is L will bear in the 
middle of its length, and it be required to pe sae by that beam any greatcr weight 


W—w 


W, the point C may be found by this equation, = 3X (i+ vW- yy :) = the distance of 


the point C from either end. ‘The upper sign gives the Skene from the remote 
end, the lower sign gives the distance from the nearest end. 


OF STRESS FROM THE PRESSURE OF FLUIDS. 


46 a.—The pressure of a fluid exerts its force in a direction perpendicular to 
the surface it acts'upon ; and is equal to the weight of a column of the fluid, the 
base of which is equal to the surface the fluid acts upon; and the height equal to 
the depth of the centre of that surface below the surface of the fluid. The same 
rule applies to semi-fluid materials ; but in loose earthy matter the pressure is less, 
though not sufficiently to allow of reducing the strength of a timber support, 


* It can never be necessary however to concentrate a stress on any single point of a horizontal beam, in 
sound architecture, as it is the contriver’s duty to avvid wasteful arrangements, instead of calculating this waste. 


When the plank 1s piaced with the length vertical, and is sustained at the ends, 
the pressure increases as the depth, and the point of greatest stress is at the 
distance of 4/4 of the depth from the surface of the fluid, when the upper fixed end 
of the plank coincides with that surface.* The stress will be found by the preceding 
rule, using 31-25 instead of 62°5 as the multiplier. 

46 b.—Where the plank or beam is horizontal, it may be arch-formed in 
cases where there are abutments ; and since the pressure is equal and perpendicular 
to the curve in every part, the curve of equilibrium must be a portion of a circle ; 
in this case the strength is easily calculated, for the strain is inversely as the radius 


of curvature. (Art. 128.) 


OF THE STRESS ON THE GATES OF CANAL LOCKS, &c. 


46 c.—This is a subject of some importance, and has not been treated with 
clearness nor simplicity. In fact it has evidently not been understood in theory ; 
and consequently, the construction now followed has been the result of the frequent 
practical application of various modes of construction, by which the good ones 
have gradually become known. Itis, however, an imperfect mode of acquiring know- 
ledge, which may be followed in cases where the nature of the causes are not 
understood, but to these it should be confined. 

Lock-gates may be either straight or curved; in cithcer case the pressures of 
the fluid being perpendicular to the surface, their resultant will be c e (fig. 5 and 
6); hence, measuring ¢ e by such a scale of equal parts as will represent the 
pressure in pounds ; then cA measured by the same scale gives the pressure at A, 
and its direction is cA: also, Ae measured by the scale gives the pressure at the 
angle B where the gates meet, its direction being cB; it represents the force which 
closes the joint of the gates, and must have an cqual and opposite force from the 
action on the opposite gate. ‘To draw the directions of the forces, let @ be the 
middle of the breadth of the gate AB, and through this point a draw c e perpen- 
dicular to AB; Also, draw cB parallel to the line joining the centres of motion 
A, E, which determines the point c, and joincA. The stress on the gate will be 


* Tredgold’s Essay on the Strength of Iron. 
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* 
found by (Art. 46 a), and when the gates are curved, the curve should be a circle 
drawn to touch Ac and cB as tangents; in that case the gate resists as an arch ; 
but as the curve is flatter the stress is more transverse, and becomes wholly 
transverse when the gate is straight. 
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46 d.—The best angle for lock-gates has been often discussod, but never decided. 
Belidor’s attempt is a very imperfect one; it gives the angle 135°.* Muller’s is 
better ; it gives the angle 109° 28’, but is evidently inaccurate in assuming the 
quality of two strains which are not equal.t Robison gives Muller’s method, with 
his doubts of its accuracy ; but makes no effort to free the subject from its diffi- 
cultics.{ Telford follows the example of Robison; adding, that one-sixth of the 
width is the proportion esteemed customary by practical writers, but that the gates 
of. the sea-lock of Muyden form an angle of 145°, and that the ancient lock of 
Sparendam has a sally of about one-sixtecnth at the sea doors.§ Professor Leslie’s 
rescarches lcad him in the opposite direction ; for he concludes that 90° is the best 
angle.|| These opposite results have enough in themselves to raise some interest 
in the research ; but I cannot do more than refer to them, and then proceed to 
consider the question anew. 

4G e.—The gates of a lock must have a proper degree of strength; and it is 
obvious that the most important thing in practice is to give the gates such an 
angle that, with the proper degree of strength, they shall be of the least weight 
possible ; and it is further clear that gates of the least weight, but yet sufficiently 
strong, cannot be a means of exciting great or injurious strains on the other 
parts of the lock. This condition, therefore, seems to be the most essential to a 
lock-gate, both as to strength and convenience in practice. But the thickness 


* Architecture Hydraulique, tome iii. p. 83—91. 1750. 

t Martin’s Mathem. Institutions, art. 1039——10410. 1764. 
t Mechanical Philosophy, vol. i. p. 590. 

§ Brewster’s Encyclo. art. Navigation, Inland, p. 309. 1827 
| Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 281. 1823. 
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is di ] hey are curved 
necessary for strength is directly as the radius of curvature, when they 
to the Fla of equilibrium, (Art. 46 8) ; and if y be half the breadth of the loek, 
and w the sally of the gates, then this radius is according to the relations of the 
+# . hence, this expression is proportional to the thickness 





lines in a circle ¥ — 5 
necessary for strength: and assuming the arc to be a constant multiple of its 
chord, its length will be as ./(y? + 2°); and the weight varying as the length and 


thickness, it varies nearly as Sl st MAES 2 therefore this expression should 


be a minimum. ; 
According to the rules of maxima et minima, we find this to be the case when 


2 a’=y’, or 1:4142 x= y; and the angle formed by the chord lines of the gates 
would be 109° 28’, the same result as Muller found for straight gates. 

46 f.—If the gates be straight, or the curvature be flatter than the curve 
described, to pass through the angle from abutment to abutment, then the strength 
of the gates must be greater in the same proportion as is required for the resistance 
of lateral pressure: and as shortening the gates reduces the effect of the lateral 
pressure, the angle may be increased with advantage in such gates; for the weight 
varies as the power of resisting lateral pressure, which is as »/ (y* + 2°), or as the 
length ; that is, other things being the same, the thickness must be directly as the 
length ; and hence oan a is proportional to the weight, and should be a minimum; 
which it is when 8 2” = y’, or 1:732 « = y; and the angle corresponding is 120°. 

Our general result therefore is, that for straight gates the angle should be 
120°, or the sally about two-sevenths of the width of the lock ; and for gates in one 
continued curve from abutment to abutment, the versed sine of the curve should 
be about seven-twentieths of the width. Practice is exceedingly variable, and it 
is well known that considerable variation on cither side of the best proportion, 


is not attended with any serious disadvantage.* 


OF THE EQUILIBRIUM OF AN ASSEMBLAGE OF BEAMS. 


47.— When an opening is too wide to be spanned by one or even two pieces of 
timber, it may be effected by a combination of pieces which bear a near resemblance 
to an arch in masonry. ‘The principles of stability are not, however, exactly the 


A] e * ee . e ° . 
* See an article on this subject in vol. i. of the Transactions of the Institute of Civil Engineers, by 


P. W. Barlow, civil engineer. 
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same: in a piece of carpentry the stability is gained by the transverse strength 
of the material, and the mode of connection; in a stone arch the stability is 
gained by its compresstle strength, or resistance to crushing only, a proper 
disposition, and depth of the joints. The principles of equilibrium, as esta- 
blished by mathematical writers, require some modifications which have only 
lately been found to be necessary.* When a combination of beams is strained by 
a force which tends to destroy the balance of its parts, if the strain at any part be 
examined, it will be found to be of two kinds; the one stretching, the other com- 
pressing : and in the depth of the framing there will be one point in a neutral 
state, in the same manner as in a solid beam. Now the curve of equilibrium 
should pass through the neutral points, and not form the inner line of the system 
of framing, as Emerson, Hutton, and others assert.t Ifthe combination consisted 
of single frames, or blocks, without connection, but mercly abutting against each 
other, the strain excited by the forces on any part would be wholly of the com- 
pressive kind, as it is in a stone arch, where we cannot trust to the cohesion of 
cements: but in a combination of beams, to lose the advantage of conncction, is to 
lose that in which the excellence of the carpentcr’s art chiefly consists; therefore 
the latter case need not be considered. t 


OF THE POINTS OF FRACTURE IN A SYSTEM OF FRAMING. 


48.—The balance of the parts in a system of framing, is not so complicated a 
question as it is generally imagined to be; at least it is not so while our enquiries 
are confined to practical cases. A system of framing for spanning a wide opening 
is generally composed of two cqual and symmetrical parts; and when it is loaded, 
the load is also similarly disposed. When the parts are loaded so as not to be in 
equilibrio, the system will divide itself into four parts only. 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, Supplement to 5th edition, art. Bridge. 1817. And Philoso. Mag. vol. xlvi. 
. 241.1815. 
: + Emerson’s Fluxions, sect. ii. prob. 20 ; Hutton’s Principles of Bridges, and Tracts, vol. i. pp. 41—69 ; 
and the various compilers from these authors. Professor Robison laboured much to remove the difficulty, 
but failed ; (see Mechan. Phil. vol. i.) In a pillar we have no difficulty in perceiving that the direction of 
the pressure must fall within its base ; and a portion of an arch may be considered as a short aad within 
the base of which the resultant of the other pressures should be found. 

{ Materials of a granular nature (like stone and cast iron) were evidently made to be opposed o com- 
pressing forces only, and those of a fibrous nature (like wood and wrought iron) to stretching forces chiefly. 
To make either kind bear transverse or bending strains, except on a very small scale, is wasteful and barbarous, 
being a substitution of mere labour for skill, and using the work of many to save that of one. 
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"  6§0.—Let fig. 25, Plate III. represent a system of framing, which is similar to 
one applied by Sir Bobert Seppings, for the roof of a dock for building ships under 
cover.* The parts of this roof are obviously not in equilibrio, and the weight of 
the roof itself tends to cause fracture at the points B, ©, and B’, consequently to 
break the roof into four parts, AB, BC, CB’ and BA’. 

The uprights AB and A’B’, have neither position nor weight to balance the 
spread of the superior parts; and the stability of the system depends wholly on 
the strength of the post to resist a cross strain, and the connection of the parts. 
By a propor disposal of the parts of this roof, the greater part of the strain arising 
from the weight of the roof itself might have been removed : and of course the roof 
would be either much stronger to resist any other forcee—such as the wind, &c.,— 
or it might have been constructed with less matcrial and labour. 

This example is cited to shew that it is as essential that the principles of 
equilibrium should be known, as it is to understand the best method of stiffening 
and connecting the parts. The roof of Sir R. Scppings is a fine example of the 
latter ; and it has undoubtedly been for the purpose of leaving as much free space 
as possible, that the upright posts only were used; for an oblique strut in the 
direction @B would have added much to the stability of tho frame.t 

51.—To find the position of the side posts, so that the roof may be in equilibrio. 
Let G be the centre of gravity of that part of the frame between B and C, fig. 26. 
Draw the vertical linc 8 g through G, and from the middle of the depth of the 
framing at C, draw the horizontal line Cd, cutting the vertical linc in &. Then 


draw the line ABd, and AB is the position of the post. 
Here no notice is taken of the weight of the post itself, because it is too small 


to produce a sensible difference in the position. 
52.—In fig. 25, B, C, and B’, may be called the points of fracture, or the 

centres of motion, which in this case are easily found by inspecting the figure. In 

general it is more difficult to ascertain their position, and they are affected by so 


* The roof designed by Sir Robert Seppings is 95} feet span from A to A’; it is described in the Supple- 


ment to the Encyclopeedia Britannica, art. Dock, p. 590. 
+ In another department of Carpentry—viz. Ship Carpentry—Sir Robert Seppings has introduced some 


improvements which promise to be of great service. The improvement consists in applying diagonal braces 
to strengthen ships. See Phil. Trans. for 18138, Part I. 
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many circumstances, that it is not practicable to give a genéral rule for finding 
them. | 

But in most cases, the positions of the centres of motion may be determined, 
with all the accuracy required in practice, by inspection; and it may be as well to 
illustrate this point before proceeding to examine these combinations further. 

In the first place, suppose ACB, jig. 27, to be a solid curved beam, resting on 
the abutments A and B. Let it be uniformly loaded, and the strength equal in— 
every part ofits length; then the neutral line would be at or near the middle of 
the depth. Now if the curvature of the neutral line should not be the proper 
curve of equilibrium to the load, there would be a tendency to break at three 
points, one of which would be at C, the middle of the length. The other points 
would be near where the neutral line is most distant from'the chord linc AC and 
CB, but a little below, that is, at e and fin the figure. 

53.—If the beam should be much weaker at any point 4 than it is at e, the 
centre of motion would be the point 4, and one of the fractures would be there in 
the case of failure. But if the weak point were at d, the beam would be less liable 
to fail there, unless it should be very much weaker than at e. 

54.—Again, considering the strength to be cqual throughout, and the load to 
increase, from A and 3B towards C, then the fractures would take place at or 
rather above the points e and fi On the contrary, if the load should increase from 
C towards A and B, the fractures would be below the points e and /f. 

Hence, by attending tothe form, the strength of the parts, and the disposition 
of the load, in a system of framing, the centres of motion or places of fracture 
may be determined with all the accuracy that is necessary in practice. 

55.—But the constant load on a system of framing may be so balanced by the 
form of the supporting frame, that it will have no tendency to produce fracture ; 
and then the strength should be capable of sustaining any other load of a variable 
nature, as the weight of carriages, &c. upon a bridge, or the like. In order that 
the load may be thus balanced, the form of the supporting frame should be such, 
that a continucd line, which will depend on the nature and disposition of the load, 
may pass through the middle of the depth of every part of the supporting frame. 
This linc is called the line ‘of equilibrium. Its nature may be morc accurately 
defined, by stating that each element of the linc is the resultant of all the forces 
acting on that element: it is, generally, a curved line; but in a vertical pillar 
or column, it is a straight line drawn in a vertical direction through the centre of 
gravity. 

The form of the curve may either be found by mathematical investigation, or 
by mechanical means, when the nature of the load is known. 
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| ies i lane, the parts are in equilibrio 
55 a.— When in & system of bodies in the same plane, equiltorio, 

the ae of gravity of the system is either the highest or the lowest: possible ; 
t the equilibrium is always toticring, and must 


but when it is in the highest poin eT ene s 
be preserved either by the connection of the parts, or by the magnitude of the 
surfaces of contact: on the contrary, if the centre of gravity of the system be in 


the lowest point possible, the equilibrium is stable ; and if the system be disturbed, 
.it re-arranges itself again in the same form as before. . In like manner, if in a 
system of bodies in the same plane the curve of equilibrium be concave on the 
under side, the equilibrium is tottering ; but when the curve is convex on the 


30 


under side, the arrangement is in stable equilibrium.t 


TO DETERMINE THE CURVE EQUILIBRIUM. 


56.—Let AC represent a portion of a curve of equilibrium, jig. 28, C being the 
vertex of the curve, and GE a vertical line passing through the centre of gravity 


of the load resting upon the part between A and C. 
Then by similar triangles AE : GE (= CB) :: AB: BD :: horizontal thrust to 


the weight. Therefore, Bon = BD. But BD is the subtangent of the 
curve; consequently when it agrees with that of any known curve, that curve is 
the curve of equilibrium. 
57.—Hxample 1. Suppose the load to be uniformly distributed over the 
framing, then the centre of gravity of the load over any portion AC may be con- 
sidered to fall over the middle of AB, and AE will be equal 4 AB. Conscquently, 
BD = 2BC, a well-known property of the parabola. Therefore when the weight 
is uniformly distributed, the curve of equilibrium is a parabola. A method of 
describing a parabola will be found in the section on Roofs. (Sect. IV.) Various 
other methods are given by writers on Conic Sections; particularly in Emerson’s 
Conic Sections, book iii. prop. 59 and 60; and an easy method is given by 


Nicholson, in his Carpenter’s Guide, p. 11. 


* Poisson, Traité de Mecanique, tome i. art. 176. 
+ The bodies are heresupposed to touch each other only at single points ; in which case, of course, the curve 


convex downwards can only be obtained by giving the bodies a continued connection, as in a chain or suspension 
bridge ; while the bodies arranged so as to have their curve of equilibration concave downwards (as in an 
arch) need no such connection. In the former arrangement, as long as the load varies, the surfaces of con- 
tact must perpetually rub, and so become weaker and weaker till some link of the connection wears out. But 
in the arch-like arrangement, once rendered stable by giving those surfaces sufficient extent, there can be no 
friction, and therefore no wearing weaker. This difference should lead to some important ethical considerations 


in permanent bridge building. 
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As in-bridges and roofs the weight is very nearly uniformly distributed, it will 
generally be near enough for practice to use the parabola as the curve of equi- 
librium ; where greater accuracy is required, it may be found by art. 61. 

58.—Hzrample 2. Let the weight on any part of the framing be proportional 
to the distance from C, the middle of the span. 

Then the distance AE will be equal to } AB; because the distribution of the 
weight may be represented by a triangle, with the vertex at C and base at A. In 
this case BD = 3BC, a property of the cubic parabola. Hence, when the weight 
is distributed in proportion to the distance from the centre, the curve must be a 
cubic parabola. To describe this curve, put s = half the span, and / = the rise of 
the framing; 7 the abscissa, and y the corresponding ordinate. Make x= h; 


then sn* = y" 


The curve may also be constructed by the following method : 
Divide the risc BC (fig. 29) into eight equal parts, and draw the horizontal 
lines a 1, 6 2, ¢ 3, &c. Then the distance 
AB multiplied by 0°5 will bo equal al, 


AB ce 0°63 : b 2, 
AB 99 0°721 99 C 3; 
AB 9 0°7937 99 d A, 
AB 93 0°855 99 ec 5, 
AB a 0:9085 is S46, 
AB 7" 0-956 ‘3 g 7. 


Through the points a, J, c, d, e, f; g, draw the curve, and it will be the cubic 
parabola sufficiently near for practice. 

59.—Whenever the distance of the contre of gravity from A (jig. 28) is ex- 
pressed by the equation AE = — AB, the curve of equilibrium will be a parabola, 
of which the cquation will be a x = y”, and the subtangent = m z.t 

60.—It is useful to know the subtangent of the curve of equilibrium, because 
it gives the tangent, and consequently the direction of the pressure of the abut- 
ment. In any case, where the equation of the curve of equilibrium is a 7 = y”, 
the pressure on the abutment will be in the direction of a line, which makes an 


angle with the horizon, of which the tangent is” a where s = half the span, and 


3 
* For by the property of the curve, az = y®; and, whenz = f,andy =38,ah = s', ora = 3 there- 





3 P 
fore = = y', ors (4)'=y = 37 5, when 2==n h. 


+ Emerson’s Fluxions, p. 203. 
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h =the rise. And also, when we make w= the weight of half the framing, we 
have << = the horizontal thrust. 


61.—Ezample 3. When the weight is distributed over a piece of framing, a 
bridge for example, so that the weight on any portion from the middle towards 
the ‘abutment shall be represented by a trapezoid AFHCO, jig. 30, put HC = a, 
which will represent the weight at the middle ofthe arch; andlet IC: IA ::1:2; 
then ay +42 y’ = the weight on any portion of the arch whose horizontal 
ordinate isy. Put AB = y (fig. 28) and CB = 2, and we have ~ ee yt i on 
BD, the subtangent of the curve. Consequently, when the point A is at the abut- 
3A (ns + 20) _ tangent of 
8 8 (n +3 a) 5 
the angle which the direction of the pressure on the abutment makes with the 

2 








ment, and y = s = half the span, and x = h, we havo — 


horizon. And az (3 a + 8) = the horizontal thrust at the abutment. 


But in order to construct the curve, its equation should be known; to effect 
this, put H = the horizontal thrust, and by converting the relations of the forces 
into an analogy, we have H: ay + 4% y? (the weight) ::y: tothe subtangent 


BD, by art. 56; hence, this value of the subtangent is = * nee, But by the 





ay? +. +iny? 


principles of the differential calculus, - = the subtangent, therefore -“—j, 


= bea whence si (4+ 32yY) = 2° is the equation of the curve. 

This equation will be sufficiently accurate for determining the form of the curve 
in most cases; as the expression for the weight will nearly agree with the distri- 
bution most commonly occurring in practice. The abscissa x, and ordinate y, 
become h, and s, at the abutment; and these being always given, we have H = 


a (a + 3% 8); and, H being determined either by this method, or as above, the 


equations being actually the same, the ordinates of the curve may be easily cal- 
culated. 

The curves that apply to such cases as usually occur in practice are evidently 
of a parabolic kind; and the same observation applies to those curves which are 
proper for cupolas or domes, to which we must now proceed. 


daz ay+ 3ny?. 
ince by this equation qs i 
Hder=aydy+ 4tnydy; or, 


He=} ay? + 4ny; whence, 2= ~~ = adda): 
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TO DETERMINE THE CURVE OF EQUILIBRIUM FOR A CUPOLA OR DOME. 


62.—Conceive the dome to be generated by the motion of the curve AC (jig. 28) 
round CB as an axis; then the same relations will obtain .as in the case of an 


arch (art. 56), that is eae = BD = the subtangent of the curveof equilibrium. 


Let AI (fig. 81) be the plan of the dome, and let it be divided at the circumference 

into any number of equal parts, of which HF is one; then, whatever form is 

necessary to equilibrate the gore HFC’, must be equally requisite for every other 

part of the dome. Let ACB be a section through A’C’ the middle of the gore 

HFC’. ; 
63.—Erample 1. When the weight is uniformly distributed. 

In this case the weight on any part of the gore is proportional to the distance 
from the centre; consequently the centre of gravity is 4 AB from A: and the 
curve of equilibrium is a cubic parabola, the same as in Example 2, art. 58; and 
may be described in the same manner.” 

64.—Erample 2. Let the weight be distributed so that on any portion of it, 


AC, fig. 31,is = yat+ per. , where y is the ordinate AB, a the depth of an uni- 
form weight; and 1: 8 the ratio of increase of another part of the load, which 
increases regularly from the centre to the circumference; also « = 3'1416, the 
circumference of a circle whose diameter is 1. 


By the same process as in art. 61, we obtain 7 = kd (a+inby’); where x 


==BC the abscissa; and H = the horizontal thrust. 
Hence, when the rise and radius of the base of the dome are given, the rise or 


height being /, and r the radius, we have a ,@+ye7 br) =H. 


The most useful cases of domes will be determined by this equation, from which 
it is easy to find a sufficient number of points in the curve to design the framing 
upon. It is scarccly necessary to remind the reader, that in domes, as in arches, 
the curve of equilibrium ought to pass through the middle of the framing. 

65.—Hxrample 3. Suppose the curved part of the dome, jig. 32, to be uniformly 
loaded, and a lantern on the top, the space CD being open. 

Let W be the weight of the lantern, and w 7 y (y + 7) = the weight pressing 
on the curved surface AC,-where y = AB, r = CE the radius of the lantern. 


* The same conclusion is obtained in u different mauner by Emerson, Fluxions, p. 838; and by Dr. 
Hutton, in his Tracts, vol. i. p. 65. 
F 
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The whole weight is w 7 y (y + 7) + W, and the equation of the curve of 
equilibrium isf (Jury? + hurry + W)=-2. 

Let the radius of the base of the dome be R + 7, and A the height of the base 
of the lantern. Then, = [wow (4 R? +3Rr) + W] =F = the horizontal thrust. 


66.—From the eqhations in the two preceding articles, the proper curve for a 
dome may be obtained; but it may be remarked, that so long as the curve is not 
more convex towards the external surface than the proper curve of equilibrium, the 
form may be changed at pleasure; because every part of the framing may be 
strutted so that it cannot press inwards; but the lateral stability decreases in pro- 
portion as we get. within the proper curve. Onthe contrary, a departure from the 
curve of equilibrium outwards may be'compensated by ties, and such must always 
be the case at the springing of a dome." 

The curve of equilibrium is not the weakest form for a timber dome, as Dr. 
Robison states it to be,t but it is the limit that should never be exceeded in 
outward convexity. The curvature of the line of equilibrium passing through the 
framing may be of any form within this, and be stronger; but if it be without this, 
it will be weaker, and require hoop-tying about the middle parts of its height. 

From the mutual tendency of the parts to the axis, a dome admits of an open- 
ing in the centre; but it is not a matter of indifference whether the weight be 
omitted or not in determining the curve of equilibrium. The reader will, however, 
easily perceive, that the external covering may have any form that is most consis- 
tent with the other parts of the building, as these calculations refcr to the sup- 
porting frame only. The strongest forms are generally the most beautiful, but the 
consideration of beauty of form does not come within the plan of this work. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON DESIGNING, FRAMING, &c. 


67.—The principal questions relative to the action of forces on single beams, 
and on systems of framing, have now been considered; and it only remains to 
make a few remarks on the best method of applying those principles so as to form 
a perfect design. 


* In a dome of masonry, as the materials of cach horizontal circle prevent each other from pressing 
inward (as by a circle of struts in a timber dome), the profile may deviate inward as much as we like from 
the curve of equilibrium (which is the weakest form that will stand at all), even to straightness, which 
reduces the dome to a cone like that employed by Sir Christopher Wren to support the lantern of Bt. 
Paul’s, which, if sufficiently nooped at the base, is safer than any dome—Eb. 

+ Encyclopedia Britannica ; and Mechanical Phil. vol. i. p. 649. 
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In the first place, the artist must remember, “that the strength of a piece of 
framing, whatever may be the design, can never exceed that of its weakest parts ; 
and that partial strength produces general weakness.’’* 

Therefore, let the fixed conditions, or those objects which cannot be altered, be 
well considered ; and as far as it can be done, let them be drawn correctly to a 
scale; shewing the curves of equilibrium, the points where the forces act, and 
every other particular condition. Also, it must be considered whether the forces 
are to act constantly on the same parts, or to be subject to changes ; and the nature 
and extent of these changes should be exhibited. 

Secondly. The nature of the sustaining points should be’ carefully examined, 
whether they be capable of resisting a force acting obliquely against them or not; 
and the framing must be ‘disposed accordingly. 

Then a design may .be sketched in, of such a nature as ‘shall appear best 
adapted to attain the objects in.view, taking care to avoid transverse strains as 
much as possible, to load obtuse angles lightly, and to give little excess of strength 
to parts which themselves add to the load to be supported; the proper degree of 
strength may be fixed by thc rules in the next Section. 

Nothing will assist the artist more in forming a good design, than just concep- 
tions of the objects to be attained ; and nothing will render those objects more 
familiar to the mind, than drawing them. 


* Seppings, Philosophical Transactions. 
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SECTION Il. 


OF THE RESISTANCE OF TIMBER, OR THE STABILITY OF 
RESISTANCE. 


68.—To know the resistance which a piece of timber offers to any force tending: 
to change its form, is one of the most important species of knowledge that a car- 
penter has to acquire; and to be able to judge of this degree of resistance from 
observation only, even in common cases, requires nothing less than the practice of 
a life devoted wholly to carpentry. 

Besides, it is a species of knowledge that is confined to the person who has 
obtained it, and dics with him. It is a feeling of fitness, which can neither be 
communicated nor described; nevertheless it is a fecling that every thinking 
practical man is sensible he possesses. We are far from having a wish to banish 
the nice observation which gives birth to this feeling ; because it is more desirable 
that it should be cncouraged than suppressed : but there are cases where it fails; 
that is, when the magnitude of the object is beyond the range of ordinary 
practice ; and where new combinations are attempted. In such cases the laws of 
the resistance of solids should be referred to, even by the most expert practical 
man ; and he will be better able to judge of their correctness if he finds them, in 
common cases, to give results that agree with those he has drawn from practice. 

But there are many besides practical carpenters who ought to know some- 
thing of the principles of building, and who have not an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with those principles through practice: to such persons the rules and 
experiments detailed in this work will be found extremely useful. 

In order to be able to determine the dimensions or scantling of a piece of 
timber, which shall be capable of sustaining a given weight or pressure, the laws 
that regulate its resistance should be considered; and to accomplish this in a 
manner likely to be useful, we must consider what effect is produced when a piece 
of timber is overloaded. This effect, in general, is nothing more than a certain 
degree of flexure, or bending, as it seldom happens that timbers are absolutely 
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broken ; and, generally, a small degree of bending renders a beam unfit for its 
intended purpose. 

Much has been said on the irregular nature of timber, and that it is impossible 
to make rules or tables for scantlings on that account: but it must be observed, 
that these remarks apply only to rules for the strength of timber to resist break- 
ing; and even in that case timber is not so irregular as is generally imagined. 
The difference in good timber is still less perceptible when the bending only is 
considered, and the laws of flexure are founded on experiments of the most un- 
exceptionable nature. It has been shewn in the preceding section (Section I. art. 
18) that a change in the position of the resisting parts brings new forces into 
action, and this is the cause of the irregularity observed by Buffon in his 
experiments ;* but in a piece of carpentry these changes must never be so great as 
to produce a sensible effect: therefore it would be a needless refinement to 
attempt to form rules that would embrace all the circumstances these changes 
produce ; besides, it would render them too complicated to bo useful. 

In all cases timbers that are exposed to considerable strains ought to be of a 
good quality: therefore the data should be drawn from experiments on good 
timber, and not from inferior specimens. For if inferior specimens were made the 
basis of calculation, at what point of inferiority should we begin? And how 
should it be described so as to enable us to compare it with any other timber ? 
But when jt is known what a piece of good timber will do, it will be easy to com- 
pare its description with that to be used. Good timber is that which is perfectly 
sound, straight-grained, free from large knots or other defects, particularly near 
the strained points, and scasoned. Specimens of this kind are marked medium in 
the tables of experiments. In Scction X. the reader will find further information 
respecting the nature and qualities of different kinds of timber. 

But the qualities even of good timber vary in some degree according to the 
nature of the carth it is grown upon, and the driness and exposure of the 
situation. The age of trees at the time of cutting, the natural defects, such as 
knots, shakes, &c., also the mode of seasoning, or the comparative driness, is the 
cause of some difference in the strength and stiffness of timber: all these things 
considered, it is impossible to calculate correctly its strength and stiffness. But, 
fortunately, that precision which is so essential to the philosopher, is not ab- 
solutely necessary to the architect and engineer. They content themselves with 
approximations which are simple, and more easily obtained; and, provided the 
limits which cannot be passed with safety be pointed out, these approximations 
are sufficient to direct their practice. 


* Mcmoires do I’Académie des Sciences, 1741, p. 328—332. 
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DEFINITIONS, AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


69.—The laws of the resistance of materials depend on the manner 
the pieces are'strained, and may be divided into three kinds. ee 
First, When the force tends to pull the piece asunder in the direction of its 


length, or the resistance to tenston. 
Secondly, When the force tends to break tho piece across, or the resistance to 


cross strains. ao, 
Thirdly, When the force tends to compress the body in the direction of its 


length, or the resistance to compression. 

70.—Stiffness is that property of bodies by which they resist flexure or bend- 
ing. Strength is that by which they resist fracture or breaking. This distinction 
must be carefully attended to, because the laws of strength and stiffness are not 
the same. For instance, the stiffness of a cylinder, exposed to a cross strain, 
increases as the fourth power of the diameter, but the strength increases only as 
the cube of the diameter. If the diameter of a cylinder be doubled, its stiffness 
will be sixteen times as great, but its strength will only be increased eight times. 

In those members of carpentry that are unavoidably subject to cross strain, 
the comparative stiffness is of much greater importance than the comparative 
strength, as timbers are seldom exposed to strains that break them.* 

71.—All bodies may be extended or compressed; and within the limits useful 
in practice, the extension or compression is directly as the force producing it: 
that is, if a force of 100 pounds produce an extension of one-tenth of an inch, 200 
pounds will produce an extension of two-tenths of an inch, and so on. It is on 
the truth of this principle that the greater part of the following inquiry depends ; 
and it has been found by experiment to be perfectly regular to an extent which 
embraces all useful cases. It has no other proof than “a large experience without 
a single exception ;”” but this will be deemed a sufficient one. 


ON THE RESISTANCE TO TENSION. 
In conformity to the principle of distinguishing stiffness from strength, this 
subject divides itself into two parts. 
Of the Stiffness of Bodies to resist a Strain in the direction of their Length. 
72.—It is apparently the most simple case of extension when a piece is pulled 
* Tho more important pieces, however, can never, in rightly designed carpentry, be exposed to other 
than direct longitudinal strains, of tension or compression: and here the calculation of strength ia sufficient 


to determine their scantlings ; that of stiffness is necessary only to make the due allowances in their length 
for compression and extension. Ep. 
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in the direction of its length ; but this simplicity is confined to the case when the 
line of strain corresponds exactly with the centre of the section, otherwise it is the 
most complicated, or at least the most difficult to manage in a theoretical point of 
view. When a beam is strained in the direction of its length, the extension will 
be obviously directly proportional to the straining weight, and to the length of the 
piece ; and inversely proportional to its area, or to the product of its breadth and 
depth when the piece is rectangular.* Hence, if L denote the length of a piece of 
timber in feet, B its breadth in inches, F its thickness in inches, or A its area in 
* ~ hal or, be a was E, where E is the extension as 
determined by experiment. If, now, we suppose L, W, B, F, or A, to become each 


LxW LxWin..4. AE _ : 
a unit, we shall have }- yj; or --j— : E::1: w= 4 (1); a constant quan- 








square inches, we shall have 








tity, which may thus be determined experimentally for all variety of materials. 

73.—We have but few experiments that have been made with the intention of 
obtaining data for this case; but while the elasticity of the timber remains perfect, 
the following values of a are deducted from experiments on the resistance to trans- 
verse or cross strains. 


TaBLE I.—Of Constant Numbers for the Resistance to Tension. 


Oak ..................... @ = 00013 

; ‘ Larch a = 00014 

; T A ee a re 

See ] Seoteh Fir ............ @ = °00015 
Ash ..................... @ = 00010 


Memel or Riga Yellow Fir a = -00016 


Norway Yellow Fir ......... a = ‘00011 
Foreign Timber | American Pine ............... @ = 00024 
White Spruce ............... @ = °00018 
Oak from Riga............... @ = 00012 


Oak from America ......... a = °000125 
j a = °000000045, or 


roosvoth part of its length for 


. bar 1 inch square is stretched 
each ton. 


Malleable Iron...English.................. 


* Barlow’s Treatise on the Strength of Wood, Iron, and other Materials ; edition of 1851. See also 
Tredgold’s Essay on Cast Iron. 
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74.—RvULE I. Multiply the weight in pounds to be suspended, by the length 
n feet; this product multiplicd by the decimal corre- 


of the suspending piece 1 Hecl 
sponding to the kind of wood, and divided by the area of the piece in inches, will 
give the extension also in inches. The extension of beams strained in the direc- 
tion of their length being very small, this inquiry is of very little practical 


importance.* 


Of the Strength of a Beam to resist a Strain in the direction of tte Length. 


75.—The strength to resist a weight that will produce fracture is as the area 
of the section. Consequently, 

Ruxre II. Multiply the area of the section in inches, by the weight that will 
tear asunder a bar an inch square of the same kind of wood, and the product will 
be the weight in pounds the piece will just support; but the greatest constant 
load any piece should be allowed to sustain ought not to exceed one-fourth of this. 
The same rule applies to iron, and to the cohesion of timber when it is pulled ' 
asunder at right angles to the direction of the fibres. 

The following table contains the results of the chief experiments that have 
been made on the direct strength. Muschenbroek’s were made with much care, 
and give the full measure of the cohesion as he found it ; Mr. Barlow’s comparison 
is interesting on account of its being chiefly directed to the kinds of wood most 
frequently in use ; and to these we are now able to add the later inquiries of Mr. 


Bevan. 

* It should not be neglected, however, in any case. It enables us so to cut all the tensile pieces of a truss 
that, though originally shorter than in the design, they may be stretched into exact accordance with it ; and 
a contrary allowance being made in the compressed pieces, that unchangeableness of form and strains will 
result which Dr. Robison called the tinest test of good carpentry, and which has hitherto depended solely on 
the workman’s experienced guessing, but would thus be made matter of science, as it ought to be.— Ep. 
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76.—TABLE II.—Cohesive Force of a Square Inch of different Woods." 





Cohesion of a 


Kind of wood, and sq inch in 


specific gravity. 

















pounds. 
Oak, English °7 19,800 
Oak eve wae 17,300 
Ditto... ...... 13,950 
Ditto, dry) from 12,000 
English § to 8,889} | 
Ditto, black], 
seats } 67| 7,700 
Beech ....°72 22,000 
Ditto ........ 17,709 
Ditto.. - 11,500 
| Alder........ 14,186 
Sycamore . . -69 13,000 
Cheenut,Spanish 13,300 
Ditto...... “61 10,500 
., §from| 17,850 
cameras fs 15,784 
Ditto. 84 16,700 
Ditto ........ 12,000 
Elm...... °69 14,400 
Ditto ee 13,489 
Acacia eboeerite 20,582 
Ditto...... *85 16,000 





Experimentalist. 


Bevan. 
Muschenbroek. 
Rondelet. 


Barlow. 


Bevan. 





Bevan. 
Muschenbroek. 
Barlow. 


Muschenbroek. 











Bevan. 


Rondelet. 
Bevan. 





Barlow. 


Bevan. 
Muschenbroek. 





Bevan. 
Muschenbroek. 


re eT tee oa SOO ow 


Muschenbrock 
Bevan. 


——" 














Cohesion of a 


Kind of wood, and square inch in 


Experimentalist. 






























specific gravity. pounds. 
Mahogany. . °87 21,800 Bevan. 
Ditto ........ 8,000 Barlow. 
Walnut...... 8,130 Muschenbroek, 
Ditto...... °59 7,800 Bevan. 
4 iT) eer 15,000 Barlow. . 
Ditto, old... °58 8,200 Bevan. 
Poplar ....°36 7,200 Bevan. 
' from 6,641 
Ditto .. rae 4, aoa Muschenbroek. 
Norway pine’66 14,300 Bevan. 
Petersburg 2 , 
peat t 49/ 13,300 Bevan. 
: from 13,448 
Fir .. ta 11.000 t Barlow. 
Ditto ........ 8,506 Muschenbroek. 
Pitch pine.... 7,818 Muschenbroek. 
Norway pine. . 7,287 Rondelet. 
Larch........ 10,220 Rondelet. 
Ditto...... 57 8,900 Bevan. 
Cedar 54 11,400 Bevan. 
Ditt0 5s. soe Sec 4,973 Muschenbroek. 
‘LanceWood1-01{ 23,400 Bevan. 





* In this table all the experiments were made by pulling specimens of the woods asunder in the direction 
of their length. Muschenbroek’s are from his Intro. ad Phil. Nat. tom. i. pp.414, 415; Barlow’s, from his 
Essay on the Strength of Timber, pp. 76—78 ; Rondelet’s, from vol. iv. of L’Art de Batir; and Bevan’s, 


from the Phil. Mag. vol. lxviii. pp. 270, 343; 1826. 


In the first edition, values of strength were given on 


the authority of Emerson and Anderson; but they were obviously erroneous, and therefore are cancelled. 


o 


v4Tapin IL1.—Cohesion of a Square Inch pulled asunder in a Direction 
perpendicular to the Length of the Fibres. , 
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Cohesion of a square inch per- 
Bind of wood. pendicular to fibres, in pounds. 


Expoerimentalist. 


2316 Tredgold. 
1782 Idem. 
from 970 to 1700 Idem. 
540 to 840 Bevan. 


Scotch fir .... 562 Idem. 





Emerson states, that tough wood, such as elm and ash, is from 7 to 8, and 
even ten times weaker across the grain than when strained in the direction of the 
fibres ; and that straight-grained woods, such as fir, are from 16 to 20 times weaker 
than in the length of the fibres. This appears however to be very questionable. 
Indeed, Emerson is not good authority on these subjects, his experiments do not 
appear to have been made with sufficient care and accuracy. 

78.—The cohesive force of different kinds of iron is shewn in the following 
table, which will be of service in finding the dimensions of straps, &c. 


TaBLE 1V.—Cohesive Force of Iron. 


Ce neernetion aaah 


Cohesion of a Cohesion of a 














Kind of Iron. square inch in Experimentalist. Kind of Iron. square inch in Expcrimentalist. 
pounds, pounds. 
Ironwire .... .| 113,077 Sickengen. English iron ..| 55,772 Rennie. 
Ditto ........ 93,964 Telford. Welsh iron....| 64,960 Telford. 
Swedieh iron .. 78,850 Muschenbroek. DCO: sc dsge-ce 55,776 Brown. 
Ditto ........ 72,064 Rennie. French iron....| 61,041 Perronet. 
DiGtG:. 6 Ges 64,960 Telford. Russian iron ..} 59,472 Brown. 
ras tela eter 53,244 Brown. Cast iron...... 68,295 Muschenbroek. 
erman iron .. 69,133 Muschenbroek. Do. sp. ). . 
English ffrom 66,000 Rumford eras 716 | 32,700 peren: 
iron, to 55,000 ° Ditto ........ 19,488 Rennie. 
Ditto ........ 61,600 Telford. Ditto, Welch .. 16,255 Brown. 
Ditto ........ 56,000 Barlow.* 





The load upon a square inch, either of wood or iron, should not exceed onc- 
fourth of the weight that would produce fracture. 


* This number is deduced from the mean of a great many experiments, made by permission of the 
Admiralty, on the Testing Machine, in the dock-yard at Woolwich, on round bars of 1 and 1} inch diameter, 
and on square bars of 1 to 21 inches sectign. Barlow's Treatise on the Strength of Timber, Iron, &c. ed. 
of 1851. The authorities marked Telford and Brown are also from the same work. 
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ON THE RESISTANCE TO CROSS STRAINS. 
OF THE STIFFNESS OF BEAMS TO RESIST CROSS STRAINS. 


79.— When a weight is laid upon the middle of a piece of timber which is sup- 
ported only at the ends, it always bends more or less. When the weight bends 
the piece in a very small degree, the wood is said to be stiff; when the bending is 
considerable, it is called flexible. 

The stiffness of beams is proportional to the space they are bent through by a 
given weight, when the lengths are the same: but that two pieces of different 
lengths may be equally stiff, the deflexion, or bending, should be proportional to 
their lengths. For a defiexion of one-fourth of an inch in a joist 20 feet long 
would not be attended with any bad effect; but if a joist 4 feet long were to bend 
one-fourth of an inch, it would be totally unfit for its purpose. Hence the rules 
given by mathematical writers for determining the stiffness of beams, are not 
adapted to the carpenter’s purpose; yet they are perfectly correct, on the prin- 
ciple of making the deflexion always the same, whatever the length may be; and 
the rules given in this work may be immediately derived from them, by making 
the deflexion proportional to the length, as it ought to be. 


4 


OF THE STIFFNESS OF BEAMS SUPPORTED AT BOTH ENDS. 


80.— When a beam is supported at the ends only, in a horizontal position, and 
the weight rests upon the middle between the points of support, the laws of 
deficxion may be determined as follows: 

The extension of any part of the beam is directly as the force which produces 
it; and it is known by experiment that the deflexion is as the weight, all other 
things being the same; therefore the deflexion is as the extensivun. 

Now the effect of a force to produce extension is as the leverage it acts with, 
and as the force itself: but the leverage is proportional to the length of the beam ; 
therefore the extension, as depending on the force, is as the length and weight 
directly ; and as depending on the resistance, it is inversely as the breadth and square 
of the depth, as is shewn by writers on the strength of materials ; but the extension 
will be also directly as the number of parts extended, that is, directly as the length ; 

G 2 
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‘tv of ancular motion the extension of ca 
a be sagt ence * directly, and depth inversely. Uniting these proportions, we 
find the extension will be as the weight, and cube of the length, directly, and as 
the breadth, and cube of the depth, inversely ; consequently, the deflexion will be 
in the same proportion, that is, making L = the length of bearing in feet, W = 
the weight in pounds, B = the breadth in inches, and D = the depth in inches, 


ch part causes; which 


= ~ af is as the deflexion.* 

81.—But in order that a beam may be equally stiff, according to the definition 
of stiffness given in a preceding Article (Art. 79), the deflexion should be inversely 
as the length ; consequently, the weight that a beam will sustain, so that the de- 


flection shall be proportional to the length, is as the breadth and cube of the depth 
° ° : Bx DS aS Ww 9 Th t P 
directly, and as the square of the length inversely ; or ——j, = W. (2.) at is, 


: ee 8 x W 
denoting the deflexion in inches by d, aaa == a constant number for the same 








material. 
82.—The quality of timber being the same, a beam will be stronger in propor- 


tion as its depth is greater; but there is a certain proportion between the depth 
and breadth, which, if it be exceeded, the beam will be liable to overturn, and 
break sideways. To avoid which, the breadth should never be less than that given 
by the following rule, unless the beam be held in its position by some other means. 

Rute ITI. Divide the length in fect by the square root of the depth in inches, 
and the quotient multiplied by the decimal 0°6 will give the least breadth that 
should be given to the beum. 

When the depth is not determined by other circumstances, the nearer its form 
approaches to that determined by the rule, the stronger it will be; and, from the 
same rule, another is easily obtained which will shew the advantage of making 


beams thin and deep. 
83.—To find the strongest form for a beam, so as to use only a given quantity 


of timber. 
Rue IV. Multiply the length in feet by the decimal 0-6, and divide the given 


area in inches by the product ; and the squaro of the quotient will give the depth 


in inches, | 
Hzample. If the bearing be 20 feet, and the given area of section be 48 inches ; 


48 48 : , 
then, 55-3 = 1» = 4 and the square of 4 is 16 inches, the depth required; and 


* The same result is obtaincd by a different process by Dr. Thomas Young, Nat. Phil. vol. ii. art. 833 
or Dr. Jackson’s Theoretical Mechanics, p. 274. 
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the breadth will be 3 inches. A beam 16 inches by 3 would bear more than twice 
as much as a square beam of the same area of section ; which shews how impor- 
tant it is to make beams deep and thin. In many old buildings, and even in new 
ones, in country places, the very reverse of this has been practised ; the principal 
beams being oftener laid on the broad side than the narrower one." 

84.—The stiffest beam that can be cut out of a round tree, is that of which the 
breadth is half the tree’s diameter, or is to the depth as 1 is to the square root of 
3,¢ or as 1 is to 1°732, nearly ; or as ‘58 is to 1: and, as this is in general a good 
proportion for beams which have to sustain a considerable load, and where it 
would be impossible to get them deeper on account of the size of the tree, we may 
substitute this value of the breadth in the equations (2.) and (8.), which then become 
Bx(4%¥)t = De (4) 

And for inclined beams, L x (2 Woot. ey D*. (5.) 

The geometrical construction of the figure of the stiffest beam is extremely 
simple. With the radius of the circle, step round its circumference, and having 
numbered the six points of division, those numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, will be the four 
angles of the parallelogram, which is the figure of the stiffest beam that can be cut 
out of a cylinder. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA. 


85.— Before these rules can be applied, the value of @ must be obtained from 
experiments. 

It has been scen that the deflexion is as the weight and cube of the length 
directly, and as the breadth and cube of the depth inversely ; and consequently, 
that the stiffness is as the Jatter directly, and as the former inversely ; that is, the 


B x Ds 
stiffness is as j35-—w- 





Supposing, therefore, the deflexion d to have been obtained experimentally in 


* To deep timbers there is one objection which is of consequence in these times ; they shrink more than 
shallow or flat ones in becoming dry: and where a house is finished in less than a season after the time the 
beams had been floating in the docks, it is not wonderful that the structure is deranged and full of openings 
at the end of three or four years. 

ft Young’s Nat. Phil. vol. iu. art. 338. 
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any material, we should have ae = a constant quantity, which being given, 


the deflexion in any other case might be found. 
This constant has been found experimentally by various writers, but differently 
modified according to the circumstances; some giving it for beams fixed at. one 
end, some when supported at each end, some taking the length in feet, others 
inches, &c. The author, in his former edition, finds the constant @ as follows : 
viz. the length is measured in feet, the other dimensions in inches; and the result 
is taken 40 times* what the above formula gives, viz. 
40x Bx DS xd 
Dw 
And by this formula, the numbers or values of a, in the following pages, have been 








computed. 


EXPERIMENTS ON OAK. 


Duhamel made some experiments on oak, where the scantlings were as large 
as they are generally used in buildings; and as the results of experinients on large 
pieces will be most highly valued by the generality of readers, I shall here describe 
as much of them as is applicable to the present purpose. 

A piece of oak 9°6 inches deep and 10°66 inches in breadth, was placed upon 
two supports 24°5 feet apart, and a weight of 8198 pounds was suspended from the 
middle, which bent it in the middle 3-73 inches. The piece broke with 9613 pounds, 
but it was found to have beon faulty. Hence the value of a by the formula is 
0:0114. 

Another piece of oak, which was very sound and straight-grained, the depth 12-2 
inches, the breadth 10°66 inches, and the bearing 24:5 feet, with a weight of 8198 
pounds bent 2°65 inches. Whence a = 0:0157. The piece broke with a weight 
equivalent to 19,666 pounds applicd to the middle. 

-A third piece of oak, which was sound and straight-grained, was tried; the 
depth was 13°83 inches, the breadth 12°8 inches, and the length 24°5 feet; and 
with a weight of 8198 pounds it bent an inch in the middle.t Thercforea = 0-011. 

These are the only experiments on oak made on a large scale, where the de- 
flexion has been measured while the elasticity of the pieces remained perfect, ex- 
cepting Girard’s experiments. The following table contains the results of the 
author’s own experiments, together with a selection from other writers. 


* See urt. 89. 
+ Mémoires de Académie des Sciences, Paris, 17 68, p. 585 ~537. 
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86.—TabLe V.— Experiments on the Stiffness of : 

















Weight pro- 
Specific | Length | Breadth | Depth | Deflexion (ducing the 
gravity. in feet. jin inches.|in inches.| in inches. a in 
pounds. 





Kind of Oak. Authorities. 










Old Ship Timber ...... ‘05 127 


to 
rn 
pos 


Tredgold’s 


05 237 Idem. 





bo 
jus 


Oak from Beaulieu, 




























































































ants 2°5 1 1 05 78 Idem. 
ee a died aioe 25/1 |1 | O85 65 | -0197 | Idem. 
Oak from old tree ...... 2 1 1 05 103 "024 Idem. 
Oak from Riga ......... 2 1 1 05 233 70107 | Idem. 
English oak ............ 7 2 2 1:275 200 70119 | Barlow. 
Canadian oak............ 7 2 2 1:07 225 009 Idem. 
Dantzic oak ............ 7 2 2 1:26 200 70105 =| Idem. 
Adriatic oak ............ 7 2 2 1:55 150 70193 | Idem. 
English oak ............ 25 1 1 0:5 137 00984 | Ebbels. 
Ditto, green ............ 2°5 1 1 0-5 96 0183 | Idem. 
Dantzic oak, seasoned 2-5 1 1 Od 148 ‘0087 | Tredgold. 

P , 1:0 268 ‘008 
Oak, seasoned ......... 12°8 3:19} 3:19 { ri S03 01 ony Aubry. 
suipiaoras eraw onthe GS7| 53 53 433 7587 "005 Buffon. 

Oak, green............... QdHS] Hee 33 27 706 "0095 | Idem. 
BNE : age e 2S cs ase vane Saas $52] 506] 6:22) 0-709 4146 0133) | Girard. 
Oak (bois du brinf) ... 1686} L066] 11°73} 0-67 4559 ‘O2133 Idem. 
“eae lias 2 | 1 | 1 | O85 149 | -0117. | Tredgold. 
Oak (quereus roburf) 2 1 1 0:35 167 0104 =| Idem. 
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A Table of experiments on metals may occasionally be useful. 


Oe ate Sena 





en U EEEEnemenemmensmetrtetetateienadetal 














Kind of metal. Specific | Length | Breadth} Depth | Deflexioa | Weight in | Values of Authorities. 
gravity. | in feet. jin inches.j/in inches.| in inches. pounds. a. 
eee oe eae! eminent Lei Scene enna, PErEE Nena cemoncemenst Scr enannt seen mas He 
Iron, malleable, 2 
. 5:5 "125 Ds . 5 Tre ’ 
Swodinli ccc. <veck: § rd 1 1 0°125 58 00051 | Tredgold 
Iron, malleable, Vie 
. ‘62 55 15 Pr 00062 : 
English .......-.... G6 ws) 1 1 0°15 58 0006 Idem 
Ditto, cast............... 721 G5 13 3 0-75 440 "001 Idem. 








AA ie Ae a NY Ca Ee EC en TS SCH OS TE Waien ARI we 


* Jor further experiments on this subject, see Tredgold’s “ Essay on the Strength of Tron and other 
Metals,” 1842. Sect. v. & vi. See also Barlow’s Treatise on the Strength of Timber, Iron, and other Ma- 
terials; edition of 1851. 

+ “ Bois du brin,” timber the whole size of the tree, excepting that which was taken off to render it square. 

{ See Section X. art. 376, where the characters of these species are described. 
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87.—TaBLE VI.— Experiments on the Stiffness of Fir. 























































Weight pro- 
: th | Defiexion atuela the | Values of thori 
Kind of fir. pla sense | Bietice lin tnches,| in inches. |deflection in| a. ———— 
pounds. 
es yellow fir, me-- 18 9 7 0.25 103 0115 =| Tredgold. 
WUT. -scticcctets dsanes 
Yellow fir, from : 
Long Sound. Nor} 6398 | 2 1 1 05 261 00957 | Idem. 
way ........ nears ee ee 7 ; aa 123 0102 | Idem. 
Yellow fir, Riga ...... { AGA 2-5 l 1 O-5 116 ‘OLL Ebbels. 
Ditto, Memel, me- (| ‘55: 2°5 1 l 0:5 143 “OO89 
ec { 544 | 25 | 1 1 0-5 145 | -ooss 5 | Tedgold 
American® pine sup- -460 2 1 1 O-5 937 0105 
Wormouth the 407 | 3 1 1 0-5 169 Prey Idem. 
rae Cn Tenia | 2 1 1 O05 261 | -00957 | Idem. 
White spruce, Quebee | 4650] 2 j 1 0-5 180 | -0188 | Idem. 
Pitch pine......... eeees 712 7 2 2 1-33 150 ‘0166 | Barlow. 
New England fir ...... “560 7 2 2 "970 150 0121) = | Idem. 
Riga fir .................. “765 7 2 2 912 150 °01137 | Idem. 
Seoteh fir, Mar Forest } °715 7 2 2 1-560 125 0233 | Idem. 
rer epee 622 | 25 11 1 0-5 93 | -0137 | Tredgold. 
Ditto, seasoned, me- 644 2°5 1 1 0:5 101 70126 =| Idem. 
dium siecein ection aedere-s ‘Do-4 25 1 1 O'S 112 ‘O111 Ebbels. 
ce a med e ile ¢| 896 | 25 | 1 1 0:5 45 | 0284 | Tredgold. 
Scotch firft ............ 529 2°5 1 1 0:5 89 01437 | Idem. 
Spruce fir, British...... 555 2°5 1 ] 0:5 103 “O124 | Mbbels. 
Fir (bois du brin)...... 213 | 10-48) 1048) 1:02 4389 ‘O115 =| Girard. 
Fir (bois du brin)...... 10°65 | 10°48 | 10°48} 072245) 4122 "(2222 Idem. 
Cowrie eboswawacsertiene *579 4 3 3 0°29 1680 ‘0088 | Fincham. 
Red PINE ........- eee. 5414, 4 3 3 0°36 1680 "0109 | Tdem. 
Yellow pine ...........: | “439 4 3 : 0°37 1680 O112 =| Idem. 
' 





* The reader will find an extensive table, containing the strength, &c. of various American woods, in 


vol. 11. Trans. Inst. Civ. Engineers, by Licut. Dennison, R.E. 
+ The tree from which this specimen was taken was grown in Buckinghamshire. 
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88.—Tas.Le VII. Erperiments on the Stiffness of various Woods. 


2 Re eee 51 























: Weight pro- 
Kind ot wood. _|Specite| Length | rout | Depth | Deflexion jluring, hel Values of |  Autnortin 
pounds. 
Ash from young 
tree, white co- ‘811 2° 1 1 OS 141 009 Tredvold. 
loured ............... 
Ash from old tree, we < ie sa ease ; 
beet eet ia t 753 | 25 | 1 1 | Os 113 0118 | Idem. 
Ash, medium quality 690 2°5 1 | 0-5 785 0163 | ebbels. 
BN ish ona hei Maen ocean ‘760 7 2 2 1:27 2225 70105 = | Barlow. 
Beech 0.0 ..00..... 0.0 0002.. “GSS 7 2 2 1-025 150 01277 | Idem. 
OL OBIE 2s tewt Faas oat ‘THA 7 2 2 1:276 300 Onr 76 =| Idem. 
Poona (top) ... . ...... 632 4: ' ; 0-32 1G80 "0097 Fincham. 
Ditto (butt) ............ "G58 A : : (25 1680 0076 | Idem. 
ihn ‘ § "40 7 2 2 }:-4:2 125 ‘0212 | Barlow. 
i an allie (| ‘o44 265 1 ] 0-5 99°5 0128 | Ebbels. 
Cedar of Lebanon ...... “A86 2 1 1 05 36 0355 = | Tredgold. 
Maple, common ... .....| *625 25 1 1 0-5 65 ‘O197 | Idem. 
Abele iondisasicanen de, 511 2-5 1 1 O-5 St 152 | Idem. 
Willow 2.0... 00.22... | hO05 2-5 1 1 O05 41 031 Idem. 
Horse Chesnut’ ......... "483 2b 1 l 0-5 79 0162 | Idem. 
‘Taine tree oo... 2.2... "4833 2-5 J 1 05 & 4 “0152 | Idem. 
Walnut, green ...... 1 920 2°5 1 1 0:5 32 ‘020 ibbels. 
pre chesnut, S75 2-5 1 1 O-5 GS-5 ‘0187 | Idem. 
Acacia, QTOON ... wees ee. "$20 2°5 1 1 0-5 125 0102 | Idem. 
PING ORY c2icweedcuirees "G48 2°5 1 1 5 99°5 |} ‘0128 | Idem. 
Alder, ditto...... ........[ °555 25 1 1 0-5 S05 0159 = | Idem. 
Birch, ditto........0...... 720 2-5 1 1 O-5 90°5 ‘0141 = | Idem. 
Beech, ditto ........... “690 2h 1 1 0-5 97°5 ‘O131 | Idem. 
Wych elm, green ...... “063 2°5 1 1 O-5 92 ‘O14 Idem. 
Lombardy poplar, lee B74 | 25 1 L 0-5 56.5 | -0224 | Idem. 
Honduras mahogany .. en 2°5 1 ] 0-5 118 0109 | Tredgold. 
Spanish do ............... 853 pags, 1 1 0-5 93 0137 =| Idem. 
Sycamore ............... “590 2° 1 1 0O°5 76 ‘0168 Ebbels. 
Pear tree, green ......... FO 2° 1 1 O5 59°5 ‘0215 | Idem. 
Cherry tree, green ...... ‘690 2°5 1 1 O05 92°5 | -0138 | Idem. 
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88 a.—TZable of Experiments on Oak from the Royal Forests. 





Depression increased 
with time when loadedj At the first fracture. 





to this degree. 
Specifi D Load in| Deficcti Load in | Defiecti Val Val 
Name of Forest. aearity. fein, fap eernie in al noanda: in inches soania: in inchos. of me fee 
High Meadow Forest} :7926; 22 ‘97 ‘96 80 0°25 400 29 70175 | 826 
Ditt0: bonss ce avees. | -7563 |) 22 ‘95 95 60 0°16 390 2° 70143 | 835 
ean Forest ; -s770| 22 | -98| -95/ 90 | 0235 | 370 | 26 |-o188| 770 
Dean Forest ......... “TA7 22 ‘95 95 | 70 0-18 340 1:15 |:0187 | 730 
Ditto: ccrcblecsissiede: "799 22 ‘97 97 80 0°155 410 1-45 =|°0112 | 820 
New Forest (cleft)...| *822 22 10 1-0 70 0:21 410 4-0O* |:0195 | 751 
Ditto (sawed)... ..... 793 | 22 | 10 | 10 | 80 | o112 | 415 | 1:35 |-0091 | 760 
Bere Forest (sawed) | °714 22 10 1:0 70 0155 | 360 115 | -0142 | 660 
DGG: 4 etcaeettiein! ‘732 22 1:0 1:0 70 O1 477 1°5 "0093 | 875 
Ditto ...............05. *839 22 1:0 1:0 80 O14 380 11 70113 | 698 





ae reer sf teammates Bae 


Means 0134 | 773 





40 B x DP xd 
L? W 
x PDs 


amounts to 75 th inch per foot, or 40 X d = L, the formula becomes eas =@; 


and the following rules are constructed accordingly. When the deflection is 
required to be less than is here assumed, then multiply the constant number @ by 
some number that will reduce the deflexion to the proposed degree; for instance, 
if the deflexion should be only half of one-fortieth, multiply a by 2; if one-third 
of one-fortieth, multiply a by 3, &c. Also, if the deflexion may be greater than 
one-fortieth per foot, divide a by 2, 3, or any number of times that the proposed 
deflexion may exceed one-forticth of an inch per foot. ° 








89.—It has been stated (art. 85) that =a; therefore when it 


* Slipped through between the supports, and retained a curvature of 2:1 inches, which was found to have 
decreased to 1°75 inches about 24 hours afterwards. The author has in another place noticed the advantage 
split timber possesses in respect of strength (art. 365.) 

At an average the deflection began to increase with the time when the load was about one-fifth of the 
breaking weight, and the piece retained a permanent set; the deflection is that which the piece took after 
the loud had been at least 12 hours upon it. The specimens are all of very good quality : they were selected 
as the average qualitics ofthe forests, and were procured by Mr. John White for the purpose of making 
these experiments. 
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By means of the above experiments, and the equations (2.) and (3.) (art. 80. 
and §1,) the scantling of a piece of timber may easily be determined: for the use 
of those who do not understand algebraic expressions, the rules are given at length 
below with examples. 


RULES FOR THE STIFFNESS OF BEAMS. 


90.—To find the scantling of a piece of timber that will sustain a given 
weight when supported at the ends in a horizontal position. 


Case 1.— When the Breadth is given. 


Rute V. Multiply the square ofthe length in feet by the weight in pounds, and 
this product by the value of @ opposite the kind of wood in the preceding tables, 
(Table V. VI. or VII.) Divide the product by the breadth in inches, and the cube 


root of the quotient will be the depth required in inches. Or D =.) 1x W x * a tah. N°. 


Example. A beam of Norway fir is wanted for a 24-feet bearing to support 
900 pounds, and the breadth to be 6 inches; required the depth? Here 


2 OT = 827 , and the cube root of 827 is 9°38, the depth required 
in inches. 


Case 2.— When the Depth is given. 


91.—RuLE VI. Multiply the square of the length in fcet by the weight in 
pounds, and multiply this product by the value of @ opposite the name of the 
kind of wood in Table V. VI. or VII. Divide the last product by the cube 
of the depth in inches, and the quotient will be the breadth in inches required. 
L? x W x tab. N°. 
Or 64>". 
Example. The space for a beam of oak does not allow it to be deeper than 
12 inches; to find the breadth so that it may support a weight of 4000 pounds, 
the bearing being 16 fect. Here 16 x16 =9% inches nearly, the 
breadth required. 
H2 
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92.—But,. generally, neither the breadth nor depth is given: in this case it 
will be best to fix on some proportion which the breadth should have to the 
depth; for instance, suppose it to be convenient to make the breadth to the 
depth as 0°6 is to 1, then the rule would become as follows: 

Ruiz VII. Multiply the weight in pounds by the value of a opposite the 
kind of wood in the foregoing Tables (Table V. VI. or VII.); divide the product 
by 0:6, and extract the square root. Multiply this root by the length in feet, and 
extract the square root a second time, which will be the depth in inches required. 
The breadth is here equal to the depth multiplicd by the decimal 0°6. It is obvious, 
that any other proportion of the breadth and depth may be obtained by mercly 
changing the decimal 0°6 in the rule, D= V { Cas ae ; 

Example. A beam of Riga fir is intended to bear a ton weight in the middle 
of its length, the bearing is 22 feet ; what should be the dimensions of the beam ? 


A ton is 2240 pounds. Here *"*° * “1! _ 41-066; the square root of 41:066 is 


6°4, nearly; therefore 6-4 x 22 = 110°8 ; and the square root of 140°8 is 11°86 
inches, the depth required. And 11°86 x ‘6 = 7:116 = the breadth. 
93.— When the beam is inclined the scantling will be found by the following rule: 
Rue VIII. Multiply together the weight in pounds, the cosine of the angle 
the beam makes with the horizon to a radius of unity, and the constant number 
a for the kind of wood; divide this product by 0°6, and extract the square root of 
the quotient. Multiply this root by the length in feet, and extract the square root 


again, Which will give the depth in inches; or D=V 3} LV Yee eis tab. N’. 


94.—Otherwise, lct AB (jig. 22, Plate II.) be the beam, and BC a vertical 
line; then AC will be the horizontal distance between the points of support. 

Rue TX. Multiply together the weight in pounds, the length of the beam in 
feet, the horizontal distance between the supports in feet, and the constant 
number @ for the kind of wood; divide this product by 0°6, and the fourth root 
of the quotient will give the depth in inches. According to either rulé, the 
breadth is assumed to be equal to the depth multiplied by the decimal 0°6. 

Example. Let the length of the beam be 20 feet, and the horizontal distance 
hetween the points of support 16 feet, and the weight to be supported one ton, or 


2240 pounds, by a beam of Riga fir. Then see = 13240; the fourth 


root of 13240 is 103, nearly, and 103 x ‘6 = 6}, nearly; therefore the beam should 
be 103 inches by 64 inches. 
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WHEN THE BEAM IS FIXED AT BOTH ENDS AND LOADED IN THE MIDDLE. 


95.—The strain upon a beam fixed at both ends has excited much attention, 
in consequence of a supposed difference between the result of theory and experi- 
ments. If it had been possible to fix a beam so that it should not have suffered 
extension beyond the point of fixing, the demonstrations of Emerson* and Professor 
Robisont would have been perfectly correct; but it is evident that the beam will 
be extended beyond the point of support, and the quantity of extension must 
depend on the mode of fixing. According to the experiments of Belidor, the 
strength of a beam fixed at both ends is to the strength of a beam only supported 
at the ends as 3 is to 2.t M. Parent obtained nearly the same result. Mr. 
Barlow has also investigated this case in his Treatise on the Strength of 
Timber, &c., and has shewn that, both theorctically and practically, the strengths 
in the two cases are as 8 to 2. The stiffness will also be nearly in the same 
proportion. | 

But we cannot in practice fix the ends of a beam into a wall without endanger- 
ing its stability; therefore, the determination of the stiffness of beams to suit 
such a case is not an object of much importance. 

When, however, a long beam AB is laid over several points of support, as in 
fig. 33, Plate I1l., a case of very common occurrence in building, the strength of 
the intermediate parts is nearly doubled, or twice as much as when the beams 
are cut into short lengths. Hence the carpenter will sec the importance of using 
bridging and ceiling joists, and purlins, and rafters, in considerable lengths, so 
that a joist may extend over sevcral binding joists, purlins over several trusses, 
and a rafter over several purlins ; also, by contriving so that the joinings shall not 
be opposite one another, a floor or roof may be made tolerably cqual in strength. 
ITence, also, we see the importance of notching joists, purlins, and rafters over the 
supports, instead of framing them between. 


OF THE STIFFNESS OF CYLINDERS SUPPORTED AT BOTH ENDS. 
96.— When a solid cylinder is supported at both ends. Let D be the diamcter 


* Emerson’s Algebra, prob. 182, p. 464. 
+ Art. Carpentry, Supplement to the Eneyclopwdia Britannica, 
~ Sciences des Jugemeurs, liv. iv. chap. 3. 
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. 4. W : 
of the cylinder; then in the same material _o = a constant quantity. (6.) 


Now, it is shewn by Dr. Young that the stiffness of a cylinder is to that of its 
circumscribing rectangular prism, as three times the bulk of the cylinder is to four 
times the bulk of the prism;* and by equation (2), art. 60, the stiffness of the 


prism is = =——;7- Therefore, 
8x «ex Dt 
“16a x L? 
denoting, as usual, 3°1416 by z. 

From want of proper experiments this method of obtaining the stiffness of 
cylinders has been resorted to; as the only experiments on cylinders, where the 
first deflexions are given, are those of Duhamel, which were made on very small 
specimens. t 

97.—To find the stiffness of a solid cylinder, or rather the dimensions, so that 
it may be capable of supporting a given weight; and such that the deflexion shall 
not exceed one-fortieth of an inch for each foot in length. 

RvuiE X. Multiply the value of @ for the kind of wood from the tables (art. 
86, 87, or §8) by 1:7, and multiply this product by the weight in pounds. Then 
multiply the square root of the last product by the length in feet, and the square 
root of the quotient will be the diameter of the cylinder in inches. 

Example. A solid cylinder of elm is intended to support 10 hundred weight 
(or 1120 pounds), the length of bearing 10 feet; required the diameter? The 
constant number for clm being °0212, by one of the experiments in Table VII. 
art. 88. 

In this case we have 1°7 X ‘0212 x 1120 = 40°3648, and the square root of 
40°3648 is 6:35, therefore 10 X 6°35 = 63°'5 ; of which the square root is 7°97, or 
nearly 8 inches, the diameter required. 


=W;or,17ax Ll? x W= D4 (7) 


OF THE STIFFNESS OF BEAMS WHEN SUPPORTED AT BOTH ENDS, AND THE WEIGHT 
UNIFORMLY DIFFUSED OVER THE LENGTH, 


98.—Where the weight is uniformly diffused over the length of the beam, the 
deflexion does not increase in the same proportion as when it acts at one point. 


For where the weight is uniformly diffused it increases as the length, and the 


* Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. art. 339, B. + Transport du Bois, p. 460. 
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deflexion will be as the fourth power of the length; consequently, according to 
the definition of stiffness given in art. 79, the stiffness will be as the cube 


of the length. 
The stiffness of a beam uniformly loaded may be derived from the general 


proportion, BD* varies as LiW. 

This proportion applies to the case of the rafters and purlins of a roof, to 
ceiling joists, and binding joists which support ceilings only ; but it does not apply 
to flooring joists, because their stiffness is measured by the resistance offered to a 
strain at one point: a timber floor might seem stiff enough to support a uniform 
load, and yet shake very much by the weight of a single person moving over it. 

99.—The above method may be applied in cases where beams are similarly 
loaded, as in rafters, ceiling joists, &c.; but another manner of determining the 
stiffness may be used in other cases. 

For let W be the weight that is uniformly distributed over a beam supported 
at both ends; then the deflexion produced by this weight uniformly distributed 
would be to the deflexion produced by the same weight collected in the middle of 
the length as 5:8, or as 0°625:1.* Therefore, in the rules in art. 90, 91, 92, and 
93, it is only necessary to employ the weight in pounds multiplied by 0°625 instead 
of the whole weight, and the rest of the operation is the same as in those rules ; 
therefore it will not be necessary to repeat them. 


OF THE STIFFNESS OF BEAMS SUPPORTED AT ONE END. 


100.—When a beam is fixed at one end, as in fig. 34, Plate III. the deflexion 
is much modified by the method of fixing; the deflexion being greater as the dis- 
tance AC is greater ; because the parts between A and C will be extended, and of 
course increase the deflexion. And as it is impossible to fix a bar so that it will 
not be extended beyond the point of support, there is much irregularity in the 
results of experiments on beams fixed in this manner. 

The forms of the equations (2.) (8.) (4.) (5.) (6.) and (7.) remain the same, 
only a different constant quantity must be used, which may be obtained from the 
following table of experiments. 


* The demonstration is given in the art. Carpentry, Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 626, 
prop. F; and in Barlow’s Treatise on the Strength of Timber ; and also is evident from art. 326 and 330 of 
Dr. Young’s Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. 
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101.— Taste VIII. Experiments on the Stiffness of Beams supported at One End. 





Weight pro-| Values of 




















i eadth th in| Deflexion | ducing the} constant Authorities. 
onan paseere, in poh iaisciea! he in ices: defiexion ,in} quantity 
; pounds. b. 

mic oak o.oo... ‘B54 4 2 2 2°5 112 "232 Beaufoy. 
Eealiah ak Piteelne: (922 4 2 2 1176 112 105 Idem. 
Ditto, another specimen 4 2 2 15 ae 1335 | Idem. 
FW es ieapaneseueteede ‘537 4 2 2 134 112 12 Idem. 
Pitch pine ............... 4: 2 2 1:12 112 ‘099 Idem.* 
BeOCh: 2.3 taxa decadeneeces 3 2 2 5 TS VE) 221 313 Barlow. 
Riga fir .................., 605 | 2 B31 1.02 | 1120 | -37 Fincham. 
Red pine... ...cccceee. 544 | 2 3 1-42 1120 | 51 Idem. 
American spruce......... "504 2 é é 1:32 1120 “48 Idem. 
Adriatic fir ............... 4.67 2 ‘ 3 1:00 1120 “36 Idem. 
Cowrie .............. 20... "626 2 3 3 TO 1120 "27 Idem. 
VOOOR sgicsesedire clues as "654 2 3 3 G2 1120 ‘224 Idem. 
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102.—A’s beams fixed at one end are not frequently uscd in the construction 
of buildings, it will not be necessary to repeat the rulcs in words at length. 


$) 3 
When -the beam is fixed in a horizontal position, Lx CS = D. (8.) 


And 0°6 D = B. 
When the beam is inclined, and c is the angle of inclination, 


bx cos.ec X WY 3) 2 
L x (——v6 ) =D. (9) 





And 0°6 D = B. 

When a solid cylinder is fixed at one end, 1 Lx(ia7ox W Fy i= Dp, (10.) 

Where the valuc of 6 may be obtained from the preceding table, and the 
deflexion is calculated to be one-forticth of an inch per foot in length. 


WHEN THE WEIGHT IS UNIFORMLY DIFFUSED OVER THE LENGTH OF BEAMS 
FIXED AT ONE END. 


103.— When the weight W is uniformly diffused over the length of the beam, 


* In Colonel Beaufoy’s experiments the mean result has been taken of the most regular of his experi- 
ments, aud the deflexion converted into inches. His experiments are published in Thomson’s Annals of 
Philosophy, vol. ix. p. 274. Mr. Fincham’s are from the Papers on Naval Architecture, published by 


Messrs. Morgan and Creuze, vol. i. 
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the deflexion is to the deflexion of a beam loaded in the middle as °75 : 2; or as 
‘875: 1. Therefore, instead of W, in the above equation, substitute °375 W, ae 
the scantlings for beams uniformly loaded may be obtained. 


ON THE STRENGTH OF BEAMS TO RESIST CROSS STRAINS. 


104.—As it may sometimes be desirable to know the greatest weight a beam 
will bear without fracture, the following rules afford the means of obtaining it 
sufficiently near for practical purposes. .The effect of deflexion is neglected, 
because it does not produce any material difference, unless the depth be very 
small and the length be considerable; a case which can rarely happen in the 
construction of buildings: it is further of importance to remark, that one-fifth of. 
the breaking weight causes the deflexion to increase with time, and finally pro- 
duces a permanent set. 


STRENGTH OF BEAMS SUPPORTED AT BOTH ENDS. 


It is shewn by writers on the strength of materials, that the strength 
of rectangular beams supported at both ends is dircctly as the breadth and 


square of the depth, and inversely as the length.* Therefore, Bx Ke = W. (11.) 


Where ¢ is a constant number to be ascertained by experiment. 

105.— When a square beam is strained in the direction of its diagonal, its 
strength is less in the proportion of 0°7071 to1.t 

106.—The strength of a solid cylinder is as the cube of its diameter ;+ therefore, 

ae 
cei =W. (12) 

A hollow cylinder is both stronger and stiffer than a solid one containing the 
same quantity of matter; therefore, when it is desirable to combine strength and 
lightness, cylinders may be made hollow. In timber this is rather too expensive 
an operation to be often employed, but there are cases where it is useful. The 


* Emerson’s Mechanics, sect. viii. prop. 67 ; Gregory’ 8 Mechanics, vol. i. art. 169 and 170; Young’s 
Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. art. 335. 


+ Philosophical Magazine, vol. i. p. 418. The proportions given by Dr. Gregory in this case are not 
correct. 


{ Emerson’s Mechanics, sect. viii. prop. 67, cor. 4; Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. i. art. 169, cor. 2. 
I 
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strength of a tube, or hollow cylinder, is to the strength of a solid one, as the 
difference between the fourth powers. of the exterior and interior diameters of the 
tube, divided by the exterior diameter, is to the cube of the diameter of a solid 


cylinder : the quantity of matter in each being the same.* 
107.—The strongest beam that can be cut out ofa round tree, is that of which 


the depth is to the breadth as the square root of 2 is to 1; + or nearly as 7 is to 
5. And the strength of a square beam cut from the same cylinder, or round tree, 
is to the strength of the strongest ‘beam nearly as 101 is to 110; but the square 
beam would contain more timber, nearly in the ratio of 5 to 4°714. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH OF BEAMS SUPPORTED 
AT BOTH ENDS. 


w 


108.—On this kind of strength the experiments are most numerous, and some 
of the most important are cellected in the following table. 


« 
a 


* For an investigation of this rule, see Tredgold’s “ Essay on Cast Iron ;” and in various other instances, 

where the investigations are not given in this work, they will be found by reference to that Essay. 
‘ This was first demonstrated by M. Parent, in the Mémoires de Academie, Paris, for 1708; the 

question presents a simple case of maxima et minima, and will be interesting to some of' our readers. 

Calling the diameter 6, the depth d, and breadth 8, we have obviously d? = 6? — 62, or b? = $2 — d?. 

Now the strength being as d@ b, we must have d? b = 66 — B, a maximum: whence, 6? = 3 B?; or 
b= 6 V3. , : 

Again: b= vy (64 — d*); whence, bd? = d? v (6? — d?), a maximum; or 6? 4 — d®, a maximum ; 
whence 4 6? d§ = Gd*; or d@= 4 &, ord =i ¥ 3. Thatis,d : b:: ~%: Sf £ tt uf 2A. 

Also, since d* = 4 67, and b = 6 ~ 4, the strength of the strongest beam is as 4 “ 4 x 5°. 

Now the side ofthe square beam being ~ 3, the strength is as } “ 4: whence the ratio of the strength 
is a8 $00 $:23 472 2: 7 fy M45: WY 82: W427; or as 110: 101, nearly. 
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TaBLy 1X.— EH2periments on the Strength of Woods. 


Specific | Length | Breadth} Depth Detsion bts ae vig f 

pecific ngt: re th jat the time e alues o 

Pend ct wood, gravity. | in fect. |in inches.lin inches.| of fracture | ploce in {the constant Authorities. 
in inches. | pounds. 


eae eRe 














Oak, English, young tree| ‘868 | 2 1 1 1:87 482 964 | -Tredgold. 
Ditto, old ship timber ...| ‘872. | 2°5 1 1 15 264: 660 | Idem. 
Ditto, from old tree ...... ‘625 2 1 1 1:38 218 436 | Idem... 
Ditto, medium quality .... °748 | 2:5 1 1 284 710 (| Ebbels. 
Ditto, TOON, | esc cce sakes ‘763 | 26 1 1 219 547 | Idem. 
Ditto, from Riga ......... ‘688 | 2 1 1° 1:25 857 714 | Tredgold. 
Ditto, green .............4. 1:063 | 11°75) 8&5 8-5 32 . | 25812 595 | Buffon. 
Bocch, medium quality ...; ‘G90 | 2:5 1 1 . 271 677 | Ebbels. 
AIOD 25, ccot. cele ees Gases 555 | 25 Ll 1 212 530 | Idem. 
Plane tree ........05.0.-0+-- 648 | 25) 1 1 243 607 | Idem. 
Sycamore ..............-.6- 590 | 2:5 L 1 214 535 | Idem. 
Chesnut, green ...... ..... ‘B75 | 25 1 1 180 450 | Idem. 
Ash, from young tree...... 811 | 25 ] 1 2°5 32-4, 810 | Tredgold. 
Ditto, medium quality ...| -690| 25 | 1 1 264 656 | Ebbels. 
AB 5. Gites tenamceseeaiecue. 75: 2°5 1 | 238 |. 314° 785 | Tredgold. 
Elm, common............... "544 25 1 1 216 540 | Ebbels. 
Ditto, wych, green......... 768 | 25 1 i 192 480 | Idem. 
Acacia, green ............... 820 | 25 |° 1 1 249 622 | Idem. 
Pee oeeny Spanish, sea 953 | 25 | 1 1 170 425 | Trodgold. 
Ditto, Honduras, seasoned| -560 2:5 ] 1 255 637 | Idem. 
Walnut, yreen ............ 920 | 2°5 1 1 195 487 | Ebbels. 
Poplar, Lombardy ......... “374 | 25 1 1 131 327 | Idem. 
Ditto, abele ................. ‘SAL | 25 1 1 15 + 228 570 | Tredgold. 
TOOK: 5.20 chede es oueaaas “T44 | 7 2 2 4-00 820 “| 717 | Barlow. 
Willow cedun le eleacs se 405 | 2:5 | “1 1 3 146 365 | Tredyold. 
PSPC cg een as tioyn ane ef 720 5 25 1 1 207 517 | Ebbels. 
Cedar of Libanus, dry ...| 486 | 2°5 1 1 2°75 165 412 | Tredgold. 
Riga fir .................208. "480 pes 1 l 13 212 530 {Idem. 
Memel fir o......e.cees 553 | 25 ("1 1 1:15 218 545 | Idem. 
peste fir, from Long ‘ 639 | 2 1 1 1-125 396 792 | Idem. 
Mar Forest fir ............ ‘715 | 7 2 2 a5 360 315 | Barlow. 
Scotch fir, English growth) -629 | 2:5 1 ] 1:75 2:33 582 | Tredgold. 
Ditto, ditto....:............. ‘AGO | 2°5 1 1 "157 392 | Ebbels. 
Christiana white deal...... 612 | 2 1 ae | ‘937 343 686 | Tredgold. 
American white spruce ...| °465 | 2 1 1 1°312 285 570 | Idem. 
Spruce fir, British growth ‘B55 | 25 1 1 186 465 | Ebbels. 

| American pine, Weymouth) -460 | 2. 1 ] 1°125 329 G58 | Tredgold. 
Larch, choice specimen ...| ‘640 | 2°5 1 1 3 253 632 | Idem. 
Ditto, medium quality ...| -622 | 2°5 1 1 223 557 | Idem. 
Ditto, very young wood...] "396 | 2:5 1 1 75 129 322 | Idem. 
PRS AIP ccs soe eeeahenes ‘610 | 4 3 3 4530 670 | Fincham. 
Red pine................0000. 54 4 3 : 8780 560 | Idem. 
Yellow pime.................. 439 | 4 3 : 2756 410 | Idem. 
COWFIG: sichietvccier tne 579 | 4 3 3 4110 610 | Idem. 
POCHB é2rsosrcssste. sieves: 632 | 4 3 3 3990 590 | Idein. 





| 
i 
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109.—In these tables, as in all the others, the author has endeavoured to 
collect experiments of such various kinds as best shew the strength of wood under 
different circumstances. This is considered much preferable to taking mean 
results; and it will convey much more useful information to the reader. It will 
be seen, by consulting the authorities referred to, that the specimens from aged 
trees are much inferior in strength to those of mean age: and that the strength 
of green timber differs materially from that of seasoned, or dry. Also, that the 
strength is greater in those specimens which are the most heavy ; but the increase 
of strength is not exactly proportional to the increase of specific gravity. 


RULES FOR THE STRENGTH OF BEAMS SUPPORTED AT BOTH ENDS. 


110.—To find the weight that would break a rectangular beam when applied 
at the middle of its length, the beam being supported at the ends. 

Rute XI. Multiply the breadth in inches by the square of the depth in 
inches; divide this product by the length in feet; then the quotient multiplied 
by the value of c in Table IX. corresponding to the kind of wood, will give the 
weight in pounds. 

Example. The length of a girder of Riga fir between the supports is 21 feet, 
its depth is 14 inches, and breadth 12 inches. Find the weight that would break 
it when applied in the middle. Opposite Riga fir in the table we find c = 530; 


and — == §9360 pounds, or above 26 tons. 


Ifa beam of the same scantling and length had been supported at one end 
only, one-fourth of the weight would have broken it. 

111.—To find the weight that would break a solid cylinder when applied at 
the middle of its length, the cylinder being supported at the ends. 

Rute XII. Find the value ofc for the kind of wood in Table IX. art. 108, 
and divide it by 1:7; multiply the quotient by the cube of the diameter in inches, 
and divide the product by the length in feet : the quotient will be the weight in 
pounds that would break the cylinder. 

Example. What weight would break a solid cylinder of ash, 12 feet long 
and 8 inches diameter. For ash the value of ¢ is 635 in the table, therefore 
6385 x 8 x 8 x 8 
“Tx i «CO= 159387 pounds. 

112.—If the weight be uniformly diffused over the length of a beam, it will 
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require to break it twice the weight that would break it when applied at the 
middle of its length. 


STRENGTH OF BEAMS SUPPORTED AT ONE END. 


113.—The rules for beams supported or fixed at one end are precisely the same 
as those for beams supported at both ends, except that a different constant number 
must be used, viz. the constant din the following table ; or the constant for beams 
supported at both ends, must be divided by 4. And when the weight is uniformly 
diffused over the length, the beam will bear double the weight that would break 


it when applied in the middle. 


114.—TaBLe X.—Hzperiments on the Strength of Beams supported at One End. 


ee 





-_. 


: Deflexion Weight 
Specific | Length Breadth Depth | at the time! that broke 
gravity. | in fect. jin inches.jin inches.) of fracture | the piece 
ininches. | in pounds. 
















Cee eeeneeeeenae teed 








Values 
of con- Experimentalist. 


Kind of wood. 
stant d. 

















English oak ............ ‘922 | 4 2 2 266 | 183 | Beaufoy. 

DUO: cia scenauscasrctencs 4 2 2 210 105 | Idem. 

Dantzic oak ............ "854 4, 2 2 196 98 | Idem. 

BGGeh icesicecasweneieat “700 3 2 2 11 401 150 | Barlow. 

DO ve scelcuer eae taahes ‘740 | 2 1 2 5 352 176 | Idem. 

BOW seh diaies ade eters winog 658 3 2 2 11} 436 163 | Idem. 

DG vas ediaciecaveesciess *730 2 1 2 6 321 160 | Idem. 

Ditto, green ............ "858 5 -2 2 16 239 149 | Peake & Barralier. 

Teak, old, dry ......... “606 5 2 2 123 257 161 | Idem. 

PIG AE oy eccaes daceanie: 5387 | 4 2 2 210 | 105 | Beaufoy. 

Virginian yellow pme.. 5622; 5 2 2 113 147 92 | Peake & Barralicr. 

Canadian White pine...| °618 5 2 2 183 122 76 | Idem. 

Pitch pine ............... 4 2 2 270 | 185 | Beaufoy. 

Larch, dry ............... -526 5) 2 2 | 163 162 101 | Peake & Barralicr. 

Riga (yellow pine)...... "605 2 3 3 1848 187 | Fincham. : 
PING sy soicdacserencined 544: 2 3 3 1630 120 | Idem. 

COW?I10: | ivscse sec cession: "626 2 3 3 1960 145 | Idem. 

POODS . ssciseceverecestceds "654 2 3 3 2086 154 | Idem. 


HF 8h eer emerreemamesten meant 


RESISTANCE TO DETRUSION, OR CRUSHING ACROSS CLOSE TO A FIXED POINT. 


115.—There is another kind of cross strain which requires particular attention, 
as the strength of framing often depends upon it; that is, when a body is crushed 
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wd 


ACTSss tlose to the points of support. Dr. Thomas Young has called the resistance 
to this kind of strain the “‘ resistance to detruston.”’ 

According to the experiments of Professor Robison, this resistance appeared to 
be exactly proportional to the area of the section, and quite independent of its 
figure or position.* Mr. Barlow has also made some experiments on this kind of 
resistance; from which it appears, that when the force is parallel to the fibres, the 
strength of fir to resist detrusion is from 556 to 634 pounds per square inch, or 
about one twentieth of its cohesive power in the direction of the fibres.¢ Mr. 
Bevan found the force required to tear out a half-inch iron pin out of Scotch fir, 
when applied in the manner of a pin to a tenon in a mortise, was 976 pounds, the 
thickness of the wood being ‘87 inches, and the distance of the centre of the pin- 
hole from the end 1:05 inches; the lateral cohesion of the same wood was 562 
pounds per square inch. (See art. 77.) We have great reason to believe, that the 
resistance to being crushed across is, in all cases, equal, or very nearly equal, to 
the cohesive force of the body: and as in construction it isthe lateral cohesion of 
timber that is usually exposed to a detruding force, we may conclude that the 
numbers already given (in art. 77) will be sufficient, with those above stated, to 
assist the carpenter in proportioning the parts which have to support this strain. 

116.—To give an example of the application, let AC (jig. 15., Plate II.) be 
the lower end of a principal rafter, and CB the tie beam. Now it is evident, that 
if the part D should not be made sufficiently long to resist the thrust of the foot 
of the rafter, it would force off the abutment at the line JC. Let us, for the sake 
of simplicity, suppose there is not a tenon in the joint ; then the horizontal thrust 
of the rafter in pounds should be equal to the area of the surface in inches, which 
would be forced asunder in the case of fracture, multiplied by the resistance of a 
square inch in pounds. But, in practice, the strain should be only oné-fourth of 
the cohesive force ; therefore, to find the length 6C we have the following rule: 

Rute XIII. Divide four times the horizontal thrist, found as in art. 40, by 
the breadth or thickness of the beam in inches, multiplied into the cohesive force 
of a square inch in pounds, and the quotient will give the length &C in inches. 

Example. Find the horizontal thrust ofa rafter, or any other oblique beam, by 
the principles detailed in Section I. (art. 40.) Let us suppose this pressure is 
found to be 5600 pounds, and let the thickness or breadth of the beam be 6 inches ; 
also, when the beam is of fir, the lowest number for the cohesive force is, according 

4 x 5600 


to Mr. Barlow’s experiments, 556 pounds. Then rae 6-7 inches, nearly, for 
Oe) 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Strength of Materials. + Essay on the Strength of Timber. 
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the distance from 6 to ©. If the beam had been oak, then the resistance ofa 


square inch is 2316 pounds, from Table III. art.77; therefore, —~——~ — 1-7 


G x 9218 
inches nearly. Further application of these principles will be found in the Section 
on Joints and Scarfing, Sect. IX. 


ON THE RESISTANCE TO COMPRESSION. 


117.—When a piece of timber is compressed in the direction of its length, it 
yields to the force in a different manner, according to the proportion between its 
length and the area of its cross section. For more convenient illustration, let us 
suppose the piece to be a cylinder; then if its length be greater than about eight 
times its diameter, the force will cause it to bend in the manncr shown in fig. 35, 
Plate III.; and it will break at the middle of its length. But when the length 
of a wooden cylinder is less than about eight times its diameter, the piece will 
expand in the middle of its length, and split in several places. Materials less 
flexible than timber break in different ways when under compression in short 
lengths. 

= case where the length exceeds about eight times the diameter is that which 
is most useful ; it shall be therefore first examined. 


ON THE STRENGTH OF COLUMNS AND POSTS TO RESIST FLEXURE." 


118.—It is known from experience, that there is a certain force that will bend 


* The Editors have not felt themselves justified in making any alterations in the particular rules and numbers 
given by the author for the determination of the strength of columns, &c., in this and the following articles ; 
nor can they hold themselves responsible for their accuracy. The author has not in this case, as in most others, 
referred to the authorities from which they are derived, and it is believed that the subject has not at present 
been sufliciently investigated by experiment to establish the proper data. The subject ha indeed engaged 
the attention of some of the most distinguished mathematicians of Europe; but they have considered it 
merely as a theoretical problem, and their results can scarcely be said to have any reference to practice. M. 
Girard, as also Lamandé, have certainly made experiments on the resistance to this strain; but the results 
have by no means the uniform character which is requisite for establishing practical rules. Some of these 
experiments have been selected, and are given in a subsequent page; but the rules of the author referred to 
above, are independent of these experiments, and are presumed to be rather founded on practical knowledge 
and experience, than on any established data. Experiments on this subject are much wanted. In the case 
of cast-iron pillars and columns some very valuable experiments have been made by Eaton Hodgkinson, Esq. 
of Manchester ; published in vol. ii. “ Tredgold on Cast Iron and other Metals,” edited by Mr. Hodgkinson, 
vol. i. in 1842, vol. ii. in 1846. 
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@ piece of timber when acting in the direction of its length; and that, when it 
has been bent in a small degree, a still greater force is required to complete the 
fracture. But our investigation must be confined to the strength to resist the 
first degrees of flexure. 

The strain will be directly as the weight or pressure, and inversely as the 
strength ; which is inversely as the cube of the diameter. The strain will also be 
directly as the deflexion, which will be directly as the quantity of angular motion, 
and as the number of parts strained; that is, directly as the square of the length, 


and inversely as the diameter. Joining these proportions, and retaining the same 


‘ ‘ os ° ge 1? x W. ; 
notation as in the preceding investigations, we have — Da: 28 a8 the strain, and 





1lvex Lx W = D*, e being a constant number for the same material. (12.) 

The strain being Supposed constant. 

When the post is rectangular, and D is the least side, then e x L? ¥ W = 
BD*. ‘(13.) 

If the post be square, it will break in the direction of its diagonal; and, 
4ex Lx w=D. 14.) 

Where D is the diagonal. 

119.—The stiffest rectangular post is that in which the greater side is to the 
less as 10 to 6; thercfore, when the post is insulated, this form should be pre- 
ferred ; but even when the post is of this form it will bend in two directions. In 
this case the equation (13.) becomes 0°6 e x I? X W = D*. (15.) 

Where D is the least side. The greater side will be found by dividing the 
least by ‘6 

120.—When two inclined beams or rafters are strained by a weight resting 
upon the point where they mect, as in fig. 1, Plate I. the pressure in the direction 
of the beams may be found by art. 14 of Section I.; and substituting this pressure 
for W, in one of the preceding equations (12 to 16) the scantlings may be found 
that would be capable of sustaining these pressures. And generally, let the 
pressure in the direction of a beam be found by the principles in Section I., then 
the pressure thus found being substituted for W in the equations from (12 to 16) 
will enable the reader to find the scantlings that would support these pressures. 

In these equations the beams and columns have been supposed to be perfectly 
straight, and that the pressure should be exactly in the direction of the axes; but 
it often happens that this cannot be the case; and asa very slight deviation causes 
a considerable difference in the magnitude of the strain, it is easy to account for 
the great irregularities which may be found in the few experiments that have been 
made on this strain. 

Let AB, fig. 36, Plate III., represent a beam, supporting a load at A, and sup- 
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ported itself at the point B. Join AB, and if the line does not pass through the 
centre © of the cross section of the post or beam at the middle of its length, the 
strain will be much increased ; because the weight acts with the energy of a lever. 
The same thing happens when the beam is not perfectly straight, as in fig. 35. 


121.—When a beam or post, which is not straight, is pressed in the direction 
of its length, or where the pressure acts with a leverage, as in fig. 36, the effect of 
this leverage must be considered. 


Let C be the neutral point, fig. 35 and 36, which is situate nearly at the middle 
of the depth of the beam, then the leverage will be expressed by L x cos. ACD. 
Or denoting the angle AC D by e, it is L x cos. c. Hence the equations in art. 118, 
when applied to beams where the weight acts with a leverage, should be multiplied 
by this leverage as below. When the post is cylindrical, and D its diameter, 
vex Lx W x cos.c =D. (17.) 

In a rectangular post or beam, where D is the least side, e x L’ x W. X cos. 
ec =BD*. (18.) 

In a square post or beam, where D is the diagonal of the square, 4e x L xyW 
X cos.c = D*. (19.) 


And equation (16,) art. 119, becomes 0.6 e x Li k W X cos. c =D‘, and 
B= 4 (20.) 


In these equations, when the beam becomes vertical, cos. c = 0; therefore L 
cos. c = O, and the rules become the same as for vertical beams. Also when the 
deflexion is to be a constant quantity, these rules apply to a beam fixed at one 
end, either in an inclined or horizontal position, for it is obvious that the operation 
of the forces would not be altered by fixing the part of the beam, below CD, in a 
wall. When the beam is horizontal, cos. ¢c = 1. 


It will be often more convenient to substitute another mode of expression in 
these equations; that is to say, in the sine of CAD instead of cosine of ACD: then 
CAD may be called the angle which the neutral point makes with the direction of 
the pressure. 


122.—A column or pillar that shall be equally strong throughout will be 
generated by the revolution of two parabolas round the axis of the column, 
the vertices of the curves being at the extremities, as is shown in jig. 37; for 
when all the other quantities are constant, L’ : D4, or L.: D», a property of the 
parabola. 

K 
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But the figure of a column depends on two conditions: the one, that it shall 
rest firmly on its base, and offer a solid bearing for the load to be supported ; the 
other, that it shall be capable of the greatest degree of resistance. To fulfil the 
first condition, it should be a frustum of a cone; to fulfil the second, it should be 
of the form generated by the revolution of two parabolas : and combining the forms 
which fulfil these conditions, we produce nearly that form which has been adopted 
for columns ; that is, a column with a slight swell in the middle. But where 
beauty rather than strength is the object, one that gradually diminishes from the 


base to the capital is preferred. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE STIFFNESS OF UEAMS TO RESIST COMPRESSION. 
123.—The experiments are few on this strain; indeed it is difficult to make 
such experiments without an expensive apparatus, and unless they are made with 
much care they are of little value. The following tables contain the results of the 
most valuable for our present purpose.* The weight that produced the first 
degree of deflexion, and the weight that broke the piece, are given in the tables; 
but that producing the first deflexion is the one of the greatest importance. 


* Experiments on this strain should always be made either with cylinders, or beains sufficiently thin to 
eause the deflexion to be in one direction only. 
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TABLE IX.— Experiments on the Resistunce of Beams to Forces pressing in the 
Directions of their Length. 


a te ree RE ete — 


h Shara 
ess in 
‘aclibe 


Defiexion 
in inches. 


Kind of Wood. Length | Breait 


in feet. jin inches. 





A SE ekeinrseminnere nena Recent | ie a ane owe ee: | ene 881 


O787 
03937 
‘1181 
08937 
‘0787 
1574 
"1574 

"1574 
"1574 

1574 

‘2361 

"1574 

are ‘0787 

"03937 

4 574 

"1574 

"19685 

*27559 

"1574: 

°19685 

‘O787 

"2361 

+] 574: 

0787 

03937 

"03937 

0787 

"03937 

(0 3937 

(-o787 

( ‘0787 
03937 
“L574 

( 2361 

) 1574 
‘2361 


Oak, seasoned | 2°125 | 2°126 | 2°126 


Ditto, ditto 4°25 | 2°126 | 2°126 


Ditto, ditto 6°375 | 2°126 | 2°126 


Ditto, ditto 1:25 | 3°18 


Ditto, ditto 4°25 3°18 


Ditto, ditto 3-18 {3:18 


Ditto, ditto 2°125 
Ditto, ditto 


6:375 4:2 


3 | 


Ditto, ditto 


_ ene: we 
= eae — es ene Pe 





* Gauthoy’s Construction des Ponts, tom. ii. p. 48. Secalso Weale’s “ Bridges,” 4 vols. in 8. Papers 


in vol. i. by Professors Moseley and Hann. 








7,856 
13,525 
14,119 
11,750 


6,298" 


6,298 
6,298 
6,298 
8,277 
2860 
2,750 
2,750 
34,599 
45,168 
20,317 
18,647 
20,578 
21.819 
9,121 
9,713 
11,000 
10,142 
12,746 
61,883 
56,691 
56,693 
67,467 
57,780 
63,066 
29,695 
50,525 
45,201 
21,586 
17,33] 
18,517 
27,599 


| Weight pro- 

ducing the 
doflexion in 
pounds. 


-— ee 


e. 


‘0002 


00015 
00018 
00019 
0007 
0005 
0003 
00031 
0003 
00026 
00028 
00027 
00023 
00025 
0002 
00118 
00129 { 
00107 
00125 
00027 
0006 
00035 
‘OO0O4 
00038 
00047 
00044 
0003 


ame 





Duration of 
Values of | the experi- 
ments in 
hours. 


wos rent | eae fee kk 8 we 


“0006 

00033 
‘000382 
"00042 


4 
G 
1S 
$s 
21 


233 
28 
30 
& 
5 
19 
19 
7 
i) 
22 
22 





Weight 
that broke Experimen- 
talist. 


the piece 
in pounds. 


memes mn ees a | i eters eens 


15,631 
21,296 
19,9938 
21,060 
11,844- 


12,225 ! dam: 


13,565 
12,458 
nti 
484 
g.492 ¢ {idem. 
ms 878 
0,958 
BOSE | Idem 
43,639 
36,865 
36,205 
28,182 
26,939 
28,987 
23,929 Idem. 
33,048 
36, 002 
95,262 
6,1 12 
5,826 
ae ATG 
88, 44.2 
100, 755. 


| 
i 
a8 Idem. 


Idem. 


Idem. 


73 238 
96,368 
64,090 
59, 37 é 3 
54, 062 
65, 608 


en ee ee 
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* 
-|Lamande. 


Idem. 
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68 RESISTANCE OF TIMBER. 


124,—Tasie XII.—Zrperiments on the Resistance of Timber when compressed in 
the Direction of its Length. 


eee eenereede weere ae + ee ee 
- 


7 Duration 
of the | Weight that broke 


em 


a a oe 











the piece in pounds, | 


Kind of | Specific | Length | Breadth| Thickness | Defiexion babi Pihe| Values of | ox peri 
waed: gravity.| in feet. |ininches.| in inches. | in inches. eran in e. ments in or remarks. 
pounds. hours. 

a | amet f : ; ; EC Recavered its | 
| 1; Oak |1:088 | 8:52] 622 {| 5-06 | 0-268 | 38,105 | 0:00029/ 0-83 { first form. | 
: Retained a 

3 | Ditto |1-010 | 852 | 622 | 400 | 0:09 | 26,381 | 0:0002 | 0:83 | alight fiacare 
4,| Ditto |1-000 | 852 | 524] 3-9 0-445 | 26,384 | 0:00016| 6-66] Idem. 
5 | Ditto] 923 | 852] 515 | 417 | O665 | 26,392 | 0:00019| 666] 50,448 
7 | Ditto| ‘973 | 7-46 | 622 | 5-06 |notsensible| 38,098 | 0:00038| 0-83 Pe 
0-157 | 50,454 | 0-00028| 2-08 pane a 
8 | Ditto! ‘972 | 746 | 613 4°09 0:244 | 38,104 | 000019} 12:08| 72,865 | 
9/ Ditto} 925] 746] 622} 400 | 0-267 | 38,106 | 0-00018] 12:08} 62,977 F , 
: ; ; . ; Retained a; 
10 | Ditto}1-038 | 7-46] 497/ 400 | 0812 | 26,397 | 0-00021{ 10-00 } alight ri 
| 11 | Ditto /1102 | 639 | G13 | 524 | 0-177 | 38,107 | 0:00057| 7-08| Idem. | 
| 18 | Ditto| 987] 639 | 622} 4:00 | 177 | 38,106 | 0-00025| 2-08 re aa ae 
| 15 | Ditto {1-032 | 639 | 5241 +17 | 022 | 38,048 | 0-00024! 10-00] ~ Idem. 
| 17 | Ditto| -920 | 746 | 622 | 425 | 0-114 | 26,396 | 0-:00032| 10-00} Idem. 
19 | Ditto {1-088 | 852 | 622 | 506 | 0177 | 26,892 | 0-00042/ 10:00 . 
| 20 | Ditto; 944 | 852 | 7:37 | 6-22 | 0-09 | 26,394 | 0-0009 | 10:00 engines i 
| 21 | Ditto 842 | g52| 7-46] 6-22 | 0:09 | 26,396 | 0-:00093| 10:00 











_ 


The numbers in the first column correspond with those of the experiments the 
author selected from M.Girard’s work.* Many of his experiments were made 
‘with defective specimens; these are rejected, because pieces so defective should 
not be employed in any situation where they are exposed to much strain. By 
description and plates representing the most defective specimens, M. Girard has 
rendered it easy to ascertain the cause of many of the irregularities of his experi- 
ments. The least deflexion only, with the weight that produced it, is given for 
each piece in the above table; several other deflexions were observed, but the 
first is the only one that is of use for the purpose of determining the strength of 
posts orcolumns. Most.of the specimens bent in the direction of the diagonal, 
consequently, they were curved both in the direction of the breadth and thickness. 
The deflexion given above is that in the direction of the thickness, except in one 


* Traité Analytique de la Resistance des Solides, table i. 
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case, which is experiment 19; in that case the force could not have been applied 
exactly in the direction of the axis. 

Some of the pieces were broken; in those cases the weight that broke the 
piece is given. It is remarkable that the weight which broke the specimen is 
always about twice that which produced the first deflexion, both in Girard’s and 
Lamandé’s experiments. 

M. Girard has not described the state of the wood when his trials were made ; 
but it appears from a remark he makes on the eighth experiment, that it had been 
cut about fifteen months ;* consequently, it would not be very dry, as might be 
inferred from the weight of the cubic foot given in the third column. 

In the eleventh column the effect of the greatest load that was tried is 
stated for some of the pieces. No.1. recovered its first form after being loaded 
with 93,320 pounds. No. 3. retained a slight flexure, the greatest weight it bore 
being 68,946 pounds. 

It is obvious that a column or post should not be loaded till the deflexion 
becomes sensible ; therefore the values of e, as found by these experiments, are too 
low for use. The constant number e should be taken of such a value as may give 
all the secutity that is necessary, without employing more timber than is con- 
sistent with just economy. 

The highest value of e is 0:00125, in Lamandé’s experiments, and it is 
0°00093 in Girard’s. If the number be taken 0-0015 the result will always 
be sufficiently strong for use; for by employing the preceding rule,+ the columns 
would seldom be loaded with above one-fourth of the woight that would produce 
sensible flexure. 

Experiments having been made upon oak only, it remains to determine the 
constant number e for other kinds of wood. It has been shewn by Dr. Thomas 
Young,{ that the weight, W, which would hold a beam in equilibrium, under a 


small degree of flexure, is expressed by = ; where d@ is the least side, 7 the 


length, and g the weight of the modulus of elasticity corresponding to the area of the 
section; consequently, ifm be the weight of the modulus for a square inch, (see 
Sect. X. art. 369,) then g = mb d, where dis the breadth: and the formula becomes 


8225 b dm WP . 
ge OF -§995 m == 0a". 


* Traité Analytique, &c. art. 235. 

+ A more accurate method of investigation is followed in the author’s “ Essay on Cast [ron,’’ art. 240— 
245 ; but the rule is a little more difficult in application. 

t Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. art. 323; and the same thing is shewn in the article Carpentry, 
prop. B, Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1818. 
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According to the author’s experiments the modulus of elasticity of oak of a 
medium quality is 1,714,500 pounds; and recollecting that in Dr. Young’s formula 
tis in inches, we have 


144 W 2 
$255 x LT1E500 = W 2? X 0°000102 = 6 d'. 


There is no doubt that from experiments made with dry oak of such a quality as 
that from which the weight of the modulus was obtained, and made with all the 
precision that might be employed on a small scale, the constant number given by 
this formula would agree with the experiments.* 

As the modulus of elasticity has been determined for several kinds of wood, 
Dr. Young’s formula enables us at once to obtain the constant number for other 
woods, when that for one kind is obtained from experiments. Assuming, 
therefore, that 0:0015 is the proper constant number for oak, the following table 
will shew those for other woods. The first column gives the kind of wood; the 
second its modulus of elasticity for a square inch in pounds avoirdupois; and the 
third contains its constant number, to be employed in the rules for the strength 
of posts and columns. 


TABLE XIII.—Of the Constant Numbers to be used in calculating the Dimensions 
of Columns, Posts, and other Beams, pressed in the Direction of their Length. 


ET GR RSW IAY! Wie UT ER NS RE RS eA - 





Kind of wood. Modulus of elasticity in Value of e, the constant nur 
pounds. ber in the rules. 

English Oak . ......... 1,714,500 O-OOL5 

Beceli aces lek ae 1,316,000 000195 
BNC? od oi etedcoeeraaueie 1,086,750 0:0023 

Chesnut, green ......... 924,570 000267 
PR tee bey Sate 1,525,500 0:00168 
Use cian posers deladeue 1,343,000 0-00184 
Acuela...... 6.0.00. cee. 1,687,500 0:00152 
Mahogany, Spanish __... 1,255,500 0:00205 
Ditto, Honduras......... 1,593,000 0:00161 
GARY ola- ch atoxateeliees 2,167,074 0:00118 
Cedar, Lebanon ......... 486,000 0:0053 

Wiga Gr es tence secsccse: 1,687,500 0:00152 
Memel fir ............... 1,957,750 0:00133 
Norway spruce fir ...... 1,804,000 0-00142 
Weymouth pine......... 1,633,500 0:00157 
WOW soc hecegeecsek olevcspe 1,363,500 0:0019 


* There are many reasons: for giving the preference to experiments made on aemall scale. All the 
measures can be taken with more accuracy ; the weight can be made to act directly upon the specimens ; 
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. In the oak and fir the constant numbers do not differ materially, but in small 
scantlings oak is more liable to warp; and besides, oak is seldom so straight- 
grained or so free from knots as yellow fir; therefore, it is usually employed in 


larger scantlings. But this must depend on the judgment of those who are to 
use it. 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE STRENGTH OF COLUMNS, POSTS, AND OTHER BEAMS, 
PRESSED IN THE DIRECTIONS OF THEIR LENGTHS. 


125.—To find the diameter of a column or pillar which will sustain a given 
weight, when the pressure is in the direction of the axis. 
 Ruie XIV. Multiply the weight or pressure in pounds by 1°7 times the 
value of e for the kind of wood, taken from Table XIII. art. 124; then multiply 
the square root of the product so obtained by the length or height in feet, and the 
square root of the last product will be the diameter required in inches. 

If the column be shorter than 10 times its diameter, then the diameter found 
by this rule will be too small. In this case the proper diameter will be found by 
Rule XVIII. art. 131. 

Example. Let it be required to support 12 tons (26880 pounds) by a cylin- 
drical oak post, of which the hoight is 8 feet. ‘Then, by the preceding table, 
(Table XITI.) the value of e for oak is 0°0015; therefore 16880 x 1°7 x 0:0015 = 
68°544, of which the square root is 8°28, nearly. And 8:28 x 8 = 66°24; the 
square root of 66°24 is very nearly 8°14; therefore 8°14 inches is the diamcter 
required. 

126.—To find the scantling of a rectangular post or beam capable of sustaining 
a given pressure in the direction of its length, and coinciding with the axis. 

RuteE XV. Multiply together the weight or pressure in pounds, the square of 
the length in feet, and the value of e for the kind of wood from Table XIII. Divide 
this product by the breadth in inches, and the cube root of the quotient will be 
the thickness in inches. 


consequently there is no loss nor uncertainty from friction of mechanical powers ; the necessary adjustments 
can be made with more precision ; and the whole process is more completely under the eye of the observer. 
The apparatus being simple, the labour of calculation is abridged, trials are more easily repeated and varied, 
and the expense becomes comparatively small. For similar reasons a mincral can be more accurately 
analyzed by employing a few grains, than by using a larger quantity ; and there seems no reason why a well 
chosen specimen of wood should not afford as accuratc a measure of the clasticity of that substance, as a 
small specimen of limestone does of the constituents of the mass it had been selected from. But the 
specimens should not be less than an inch square ; otherwise they become too small to contain fair specimens 
of the wood. 
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In this rule, as in the last, when the beam or post is shorter than ten times its 
thickness, or least dimension, the scantling found by this rule is too small. The 
proper scantling in such cases may be found by Rule XVIII. art. 181, where the 
cause of this limitation is explained. ; 

Example. Let the height of a post of Memel fir be 8 feet, its breadth 7 inches, 
and the weight to be supported 12 tons, or 26880 pounds. The value of e by 


Table XIII. for Memel fir is 0°001383 ; therefore, ——— = 327, 


nearly ; and the cube root of 327 is 6°889 inches, the thickness required. 
127.—If the beam be curved, or the weight does nof press exactly in the 
direction of the axis of the beam, then find the cosine of the angle ACD, or the 
sine CAD, fig. 35 and 36, to radius 1. 
RuLE XVI. Multiply together the weight in pounds, half the tabular value of 
e for the kind of wood, and the sine of the angle CAD; divide the product by the 
breadth in inches. The cube root of the quotient, multiplied by the length in feet, 
will give the depth in inches. 
Example. Let the length AB be & feet, the weight 26880 pounds, the breadth 
7 inches, and the sine of CAD = ‘25. Also, let ‘0015 be the tabular number, as 


in the example, art. 125. Then ee = °72. The cube root of °72 is 


*896 nearly, and ‘896 x 8 = 7°169 inches, the depth required. 

A. post 8 inches diameter would support only about six-tenths of the weight, 
when applied as it is supposed to be in this example ; but we have seen that it is 
sufficiently strong when the force acts in the direction of the axis. (art. 126.) 

Sometimes the strain arises from the pressure produced by the position of the 
beams, as in fig. 1 or 3, Plate I.; in that case the pressure in the direction of the 
beam must be found by the rules in Section I.; and this pressure must be 
substituted instead of the weight, observing that the pressure must be found in 


pounds. 


+ 


STRENGTH OF CURVED RIBS. 


128.—When a curved rib is of the proper curve of equilibrium, and the load 
invariable, the stress is as the weight on any portion of the arch, which is as its 
length z, and it is to the strain as the length of the arc is to the radius of curvature ; 
that is, making w the weight of an unit in length, then z:7:: 0 2: rw =the strain 
in the direction of the curve. In this expresajon w is the stress on an unit in 
length of the curve at the vertex, and if that unit be one foot, then the radius of 
curvature 7 must be in feet. 
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But besides the constant load on a structure, a bridge for example, there arc 
often strains caused by variable loads, such as heavy waggons and the like. The 
effect of such loads upon a continued rib is the next object of our inquiry. 

Let ACB ( fig.27, Plate ITI.) be the rib, and let a load W be applied in the middle 
at C. Theeffect of such a load would be to depress the curve at C, and to cause it 
to rise at e and f; dividing the curve into 4 equal parts. Denoting the length of 
each part by /, then 2 DC: AC:: W: the pressure in the direction AC; or 


ae _ Wx AC. 3 W x AC . ae 3 
pressure = —5-,q-; andexX 8? X —,j,4- xX sine e Ca = BD*, 
ex W x AC x sin.e C a} 
or 21 x (eee =D. 


But here it may be observed, that no notice is taken of the resistance at C; 
because it is not possible to join large pieces so as to make them equally as strong 
as a solid beam of one picce; therefore to keep the rule as simple as possible, the 
strength at C has been taken to compensate for the defects of a built rib. 

But the strain upon the rib will not be the greatest when the weight is applied 
in the middle. The exact point where the strain is greatest has not been 
ascertained, but it will be near enough for practice to fix this point at the distance 
of one-third of the span from one of the abutments. 


PRACTICAL RULE AND EXAMPLE. 


Lat the weight be considered to act at E, fiy. 27, then (by art. 11, Scet. 1.) if 
the weight be represented by EI’, the pressure in the direction EA wili be 
represented by EB. Or, EF: EA:: W: pressure. Taking an example in 
numbers, let EF be 77 feet, and EA 135, W being 50,000 pounds. Then 
77: 135 : : 50,000 : 87,662 pounds, the pressure required. 

RuLE XVII. To find the scantling ofthe rib. Multiply together the pressure 
in pounds, the constant e¢ from the table (art. 124.) and the sine of the angle dE/ to 
radius unity; thon divide the product by the breadth in inches of all the ribs the 
weight will bear upon; the cube root of the quoticnt multiplicd by the distance 
AE, in fect, will give the depth of the rib in inches. 

Example. Ina bridge of 200 fect span, consisting of 3 ribs, cach 24 inches, or 
the whole breadth ofthe ribs 72 inches; required the depth. The sine dE/ = 0-1, 
and the constant number from Table XIII. art. 124, corresponding to oak = 0°0015. 
The pressure in the direction EA being 87,662 pounds as above found. Then, 


a ee = 0°18263. The cube root of 0°18263 is 0-5$7 nearly; and the 
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distance AF is nearly 135 feet. Therefore, 0°587 x 1385 = 79 inches, the depth 
required. . 

129.—1t has already been stated, that the stiffest rectangular post or beam 1s 
that of which the sides are to one another as 10 to 6, (see art. 119): the rule 
expressed in words at length may be useful. 

Rute. Multiply the weight or pressure in pounds by 0°6 times the tabular 
number e for the kind of wood, from Table XIII. art. 124. Extract the square 
root of this product, and multiply the root by the length in feet. The square root 
of the last product will be the least side in inches. 

Divide the less side by 0-6, and the quotient will give the greater side . 

Erample. It is required to support a part of a wall by an oak post, 11 feet in 
length. The wall to be supported contains a rod of reduced brickwork which 
weighs 18 tons, or 29120 pounds; and it is proposed to determine the scantling of 
the post so as to be sufficicnt to sustain the pressure. According to the rule 

29120 x 0°6 x 0:0015 = 20208. The square root of 20°208 is nearly 45: 
therefore, 4°5 & 11 = 49:5. The square root of 49°5 is 7:03, consequently the 
the least side ofthe post should be 7°03 inches. An a = 11°'7 inches, the 
greater side; therefore, a post 11 feet long, of which the scantling is 113 inches by 
7 inches, would support a rod of brickwork with safety. 

A post that sustains a considerable burden should never be exposed to a cross 
strain ; as a very small force of this kind has a considerable effect when the post 
is compressed in the direction of its length. 

A table of the scantlings of story posts is given at the end of the volume; but 
story posts depend so much on the nature of the building to be supported, that it 
would be difficult to reduce them to particular rules; it wil: not, however, be 
difficult to estimate, with sufficient accuracy, the weight a post of this kind may 
have to support, and then the scantling will be found by the preceding rules. 


ON THE RESISTANCE TO CRUSHING. 


130.—According to the experiments of Rondelet, when the height of a square post 
is less than about 7 or 8 times the side of its base, it cannot be bent by any pressure 
less than that which would crush it. The internal mechanism of the resisting 
forces, when timber yields by crushing, is not exactly understood, but it appears 
to be evidently different in timber from what it is in stone and other brittle mate- 
rials. In timber the resistance to crushing is less than the cohesive force; in 
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brittle bodies it is always greater than the cohesive force of the material: but it 
must not be imagined that the resistance to crushing is an exception to the laws 
of compression, because the resistance to extension, and that to compression, are 
both employed in opposing a force tending to crush the body when the body is of 
a flexible nature. 

The resistance of timber to crushing appears to increase in a higher ratio than 
that of the area ofits section. "We have not, however, experiments that give any 
decisive information on this part of the subject ; and the generality of writers 
content themselves with assuming the strength to be directly as the area. 

According to the experiments of Rondelct, made on cubes of an inch in length, 
it required from 5000 to 6000 pounds per square inch to crush oak; and under 
this pressure its length was reduced more than one-third. To crush fir it required 
from 6000 to 7000 pounds per square inch ; and the length was reduced one-half.* 

The experiments by George Rennie, Esq., published in the Phil. Trans. for 
1818, give results considcrably lower than those of Rondelet. The following are 
the results of his experiments : 



































Base 1 inch square, length 1 inch of elm was crushed by...... 1284 pounds. 
$$ —____-_————_ American pine............ 1606 
———_—_—_————— white deal.................. 1928 
—_— English oak ............... 3860 
length 4 inches of ditto ..................... SLAG 
---— 3 inches square, length 6 to 9 inches African oak ...... 60480 = 


6720 pounds per square inch.t 


131.—-The load a piece of timber will bear when pressed in the direction of its 
length, without risk of being crushed, may, when the pressure is cxactly in the 
axis of the piece, be found by the following rule. 

RvuLE XVIII. Multiply the area of the piece of timbcr, in inches, by the 
weight found capable of crushing a square inch of the same kind of wood, (see the 
preceding experiments, art. 130.) Then one-fourth of the product will give the 
greatest load in pounds that the piece could bear with safety. 

Example. Required the weight that a piece of oak, 8 inches by 2 inches, would 
support with safety? Here the area is 3 x 2 = 6 inches; and by one of Rennie’s 


* L’Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 67. 
tT This is the mean of two experiments made by Mr. A. H. Renton with Bramah’s press. 
12 
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experiments above referred to, an inch square of oak is crushed by 8860 pounds 
Consequently, &* 3860 = 5790 pounds, the weight required. 

, 4 

Ifthe area which would support a given weight be required, divide 4 times the 
weight by the number of pounds that would crush @ square inch, and the quoticnt 
is the area in inches. . 

By comparing the ruld for the resistance to flexure with that for the resistance 
to crushing, it will be easy to determine the length when these rules give the saine 
result. This comparison is important, because the strength of pieces shorter than 
this length must be calculated by the rules for the resistance to crushing ; but all 
pieces longer than this length must be calculated by the rule for the resistance to 


flexure. 
Let the force that would crush a square inch be represented by /, then by the 


preceding rule, (Rule XVIII.) Dxaxs - W. Also by equation 13. (art. 118,) 
D’ x B 4 DD 


D> x B Dx Bx ee ae 
we have 7;-, = W. Hence, pxBxS = rs ee Fe 





and L=2 DV >. 
xe 
From the experiments on crushing, it appears that f may be taken at 4000 


pounds for cither fir or oak; and, according to Table XITI. art. 124, the value of e 
is nearly the same for fir as it is for oak, viz. 0°0015. Putting these numbers in 


the equation 
1 

L — 2 D Vy we have L = 2 D V a oe OIE =-Q°818 D, nearly : 
that is, the length in feet is 0°818 times the least thickness in inches, when the re- 


sistance to flexure and the resistance to crushing are equal. Or, what is the same 
thing, the length is nearly 10 times the least thickness when the resistances are the 
same. Consequently, when the length ofa beam is greater than 10 times the 
thickness, its strength must be determined by art. 125, 126, or 127. When it is 
less than ten times the least thickness, the strength must be determined by Rule 
XVIII. of this article. 

131 a.—In the case of a load supported by a curved rib of the proper form for 
its parts to be in equilibrium, if r be its radius of curvature at the flattest point 
in feet, and w the load on asuperficial foot at the summit, then (from art. 128 and 


131,) out = ape ; or the breadth of the load being equal to that of the beam 


or rib, then af == D. Hence the following rule. 
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Multiply the load on a square foot at the summit in pounds, by the radius of 
curvature in feet ; then the product being divided by 8 times the force it requires 
to crush a square inch, the quotient will be the depth of the rib in inches; the 
breadth being the same as the breadth of the load. 


ON THE RESISTANCE TO COMPRESSION AT THE JOINTS OF FRAMING. 


132.—There is yet another kind of resistance to compression to be considered, 
viz. when the end of one piece is pressed against the side of another. The strength 
of the joints of framing depends in some degree on this kind of resistance ; for 
unless the resistance at the joint be equal to the pressure, a degree of compression 
may take place that would produce considerable derangement in the framing, if 
not a total failure. 

In order to obtain some information on this important point, the author made 
the following experiments: He prepared two pieces of good Memel fir, and placing 
the end of the one piece upon the side of the other, he loaded it ‘successively with 
800, 900, 1000, 1100, 1200, and 1300 pounds upon a square inch, examining the 
effect of each trial ; the impression was faint with 900 pounds, but became very 
distinct with 1000 pounds; therefore he considers that the pressure on the joints 
of timbers of yellow fir should never be greater than 1000 pounds per square inch. 
The position ofthe annual rings however makes a considerable difference, for in 
some other trials the impression was very distinct with 950 pounds. 

English oak was next tried ; with a load of 1400 pounds the impression appeared 
to be about the same as 1000 pounds produced in Memel fir; and there was less 
difference from varying the position of the rings. 

It is obvious that the pressure on the joints must limit the rules for the 
resistance of beams compressed in the direction of their length, nearly in the same 
manner as in the last articlc; with this difference, that the area of the joint is 
seldom equal to the area of the section of the beam. But if B x D be the area 
of the section of the beam, the area of the joint may always be expressed by 


n <x B x D. Consequently,”2 x B x D x F=f"; and L == D Va} 


where F is the force which produces a sensible impression. 
Hence it appears, that in fir the least thickness of the beam in inches multiplied 


by 10 Vv 2 is equal to the length in inches, when the resistances of the beam and 
that of the joint are equal; and 8°3 Vv . multiplied by the breadth gives the 
length for oak framing. 
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Let the area of the joint be half the area of a section through the beam, then 
eae > and Vi = /2=1°414, Hence, when the area of the joint is in this 


proportion, in a fir frame, and the length is less than 14 times the least thickness, 
the.scantling must be regulated by the size of the joint instead of the resistance 


to flexure. 


ON THE RESILIENCE OF TIMBER. 


132 a.—Resilience, or the power of resisting the impulse of a body in motion, 
is a species of strength which it is of importance to consider, as it is well known 
that bodies which will resist a very great pressure, may be fractured by the stroke 
of a hammer moving with a modcrate velocity. The general principles of resistance 
to impulse, and their application to metals, the author has considered very fully in 
his “ Essay on the Strength of Iron.” It is there shewn, that if w be the weight of 
a falling body, 4 the height of its fall, P the elastic force of the material at the 
flexure s, and W the weight of the piece, then it requires to produce any other 


degrec of flexure x by impulse, that 
2hwr == (W + w). 

To shew the agreement of the investigation with experiment, we may compare 
the experiments made by Mr. Bevan, in 1825. A bar supported at the ends, the 
distance of the supports being 18 feet, the weight of the bar itself 127 pounds being 
equivalent to 63°5 pounds, collected at the middle, and the weight which bent it 
one inch in the middlc 148 pounds. The weight of the falling body was 28 pounds ; 
hence from these data we have 


2 hws Qh x 28? x 1 
YGW iw) =* = “GHEE TED) = 844: 


that is, in this case the square root of the height of the fall in inches, multiplied 
by °34, ought to be equal to the depression in inches; and the table shews the 


comparison. 
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132 6.—Since, by the preceding rules of this section, the weight may be found 
which produces a given depression ; and as the mass of the resisting body may be 
readily ascertained, it becomes easy to compute the strength which will resist any 
percussive force for any particular case : but general rules are not so easily drawn, 


in consequence of the mass, as well as the strength of the resisting body, being 
concerned in the inquiry. 
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SECTION IIT. 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS. 


133.—The timbers which support the flooring boards and cciling of a room are 
called, in carpentry, the naked flooring. There are different kinds of naked flooring, 
but they may be all comprised under the three following denominations; viz. 
single joisted floors, double floors, and framed floors. 

First, Single-joisted floors. <A single joisted floor consists of only one series of 
joists. Plate IV. fig. 38, shews a section across the joists ofa single-joisted floor. 

Sometimes every third or fourth joist is made deeper, and the cciling joists 
fixed to the deep joists, and crossing them at right angles. This is an improvement 
in a situation where there is not space for a double floor. Fig. 39 shews a section 
of a floor of this kind. It increases the depth of the floor very little, and will not 
allow sounds to pass so freely as a single-joisted floor, and the ceilings will stand 
better. The ceiling joists, a, a, arc notched to the deep joists J, b, b, and nailed. 

184.—Secondly, Double floors. A double floor consists of three tiers of joists ; 
that is, binding joists, bridging joists, and ceiling joists: the binding joists are the 
chief support of the floor, and the bridging joists are notched upon the upper side 
of them: the ceiling joists are either notched to the under side, or framed between 
with chased mortises; the best method is to notch them. ig. 40 shews a section 
of a double floor across the binding joists 6, b, 6. The bridging joists d, d, are 
notched over, and the ceiling joists a, a, are notched under the binding joists. 

135.—Thirdly, Framed floors differ from double floors only in having the 
binding joists framed into large pieces of timber, called girders. Fig. 41 shews a 
section across the girders of a framed floor; where 6, 4, 6, are the binding joists. 

Single joisting makes a much stronger floor, with the same quantity of timber, 
than a double or framed floor, and may be constructed with cqual ease to the same 
extent of bearing; but the ceilings are more subject to cracks and irregularities ; 


consequently single-joisted floors of long bearings can be used only in inferior 
buildings. 
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When it is desirable to exhibit a perfectly plane ceiling of plaster, a double floor 
is used; and when this is required and the bearing is long, a framed floor becomes 
the most convenient. The following experiment was made on the comparative 
strength of framed and single joisted floors by Professor Robison. 

136.—-Two models were made 18 inches square; one consisted of single joists, 
the other framed with girders, binding joists, bridging and cciling joists; the 
single joists of the one contained the same quantity of timber with the girders 
alone of the other. They were placed in a wooden trunk 18 inches square within, 
with a strong projection on the inside for the floors to rest on ; and small shot was 
gradually poured over. 

The single joisted floor broke down with 487 pounds, the framed floor with 327 
pounds.* The difference would not be quite so much on a large scale, because 
the girders would not be so much weakened by mortises. This is not the only 
case where apparent strength has turned out to be real weakness; and shews how 
necessary it is to distinguish those parts which really support a load from those 
which only appear to do so.t 


OF SINGLE JOISTED FLOORS. 


137.—In order to make a strong floor with a small quantity of timber, the 
joists should be thin and deep; but a certain degree of thickness is necessary, for 
the purpose of nailing the boards, and two inches is perhaps quite as thin as the 
Joists ought to be made; though sometimes they are made thinner. 
To find the depth of a joist, the length of bearing and breadth being given, for 
a single joisted floor, when the distance apart from middle to middle is 12 inches. 
RULE. Divide the square of the length in feet, by the breadth in inches; and 
the cube root of the quotient multiplied by 2:2 for fir, or 2°3 for oak, will give the 
depth in inches.? 


* Encyclopmwdia Britannica, art. Roof, sect. 47. 

+ Complex flooring does not seem, however, to have been employed under any notion of apparent strength, 
but simply to keep up the appearance of an unbroken plaster surface in the ceiling or mask which modern 
fashions render imperative. The great waste of material in thus converting supporters into loads and 
throwing them on other supporters, in three or four successive orders, could not escape the least attentive. 
On the great sanitary evils entailed by the same absurd fashion, see “The Student’s Guide to Designing, 
Measuring, &c. Artificers’ Works.” 2nd Hdit., 1852, p. 197. 

t The constant numbers in this, and in all the rules for flooring and roofing, are derived from the scant- 
lings of timbers that were found to be sufficiently strong; this is considered to be the best mcthod of 
obtaining those numbers, because it is difficult to calculate the weight that a floor has to support ; yet it is 
casy to ascertain whether a floor be sufficiently stiff or not after it is executed. These comparisons have not 


M 
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Example. Required the proper depth for a fir joist, the bearing being 12 
feet and the breadth 2 inches ? 
Here elec = 72, and the cube root of 72 is 4°16; therefore 4°16 x 2°2 = 


9°152 inches, the depth required; or 9} inches is near enough in practice. 

On account of flues, fire-places, and other causes, it often happens that the 
joists cannot have a bearing on the wall. In such cases a piece of timber, called 
a trommer, is framed between two of the ncarest joists that have a bearing on the 
wall. Into this trimmer the ends of the joists to be supported are mortised. 
This operation is called trimming. The scantlings of trimmers may be found by 
the same rule as those for binding joists, Case 2, art. 150; the length of the joists 
framed into the trimmer being equivalent to the distance apart in binding joists. 

The two joists which support the trimmer are called trimming joists, and they 
should be stronger than the common joists. In general it will be sufficient to add 
one-eighth of an inch to the thickness of a trimming joist for cach joist supported 
by the trimmer. Thus, if the thickness of the common joists be 2 inches, and a 
trimmer supports 4 joists, then add four-cighths, or half an inch; that is, make the 
trimming joists each 24 inches in thickness. 

When the bearing excceds 8 fect, single joisting should be strutted between the 
joists to prevent them turning or twisting sideways, and also to stiffen the floor ; 
when the bearing exceeds 12 feet, two rows of struts will be necessary; and so on, 
adding another row of struts for each increasc of four feet in bearing. These 
struts should be in a continued line across the floor, and short ends of boards put 
in moderately tight, and nearly of the depth of the joists, arc quite sufficient ; 
indeed such pieces simply nailed are better than keys mortised into the joists, 
because they require less labour, and do not weaken the joists with mortises. The 
well fitting of the struts is an essential part in making a good ceiling. 

For common purposes single joisting may be used to any extent that timber 
can be got deep enough for; but where it is desirable to have a perfect ceiling,* 
the bearing should not exceed about 10 feet: on account of the partial strains 
produced by heavy furniture, such as bedsteads and the like, of which the greater 
part may rest upon only two or threc of the joists, and of course bend these below 
the rest so as to break the ceiling. Also, where it is desirable to prevent the 


been made from single observations, but from various ones on bearings of very different lengths. The 
constant numbers are taken higher for oak, because the oak is seldom straight-grained, and very subject to 
warp. 
* That is to say, a perfect concealment by plaster. It is to be borne in mind that the whole of this 
apparatus for flooring is neither necessitated by, nor conducive to, any useful or desirable object, but merely, 
like modern building contrivances in general, exacted to satisfy fashions ‘and conventional respectabilities. 


iD. 1853. 
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passage of sound, a framed floor is necessary. The passage of sound may be 
reduced in a single joisted floor, by putting strips of list or thin slices of cork along 
the upper edges of the joists, to nail the boards down upon. 


OF FRAMED FLOORS. 


Framed floors consist of girders, binding joists, bridging joists, and ceiling 
joists. 
Girders. 


138.—The girders are the chicf support of a framed floor: their depth is often 
limited by the size of the timber, but not always so, therefore the method of 
finding the scantling may be divided into two cases. 

Case 1. To find the depth of a girder when the length of bearing and breadth 
of the girder are given. 

Rute. Divide the square of the length in feet, by the breadth in inches; and 
the cube root of the quotient multiplicd by 42 for fir, or by 4.34 for oak, will 
give the depth required in inches. 

139.— Case 2. 'To find the breadth when the length of bearing and depth are 
given. 

Rou. Divide the square of the length in feet, by the cube of the depth in 
inches ; and the quotient multiplied by 74 for fir, or by 82 for oak, will give the 
breadth in inches. 

Example to Case 2. Let the bearing be 20 feet, and the depth 18 inches ; to 
find the breadth, so that the girder shall be sufficiently stiff. 

The cube of the depth is 2197, and the square of the length is 400; therefore 


4° x 74 = 18-47 inches, the breadth required. 


2197 
In these rules the girders are supposed to be 10 feet apart, and this distance 
should never be exceeded ; but should the distance apart be less or more than 10 
feet, the breadth of the girder should be made in proportion to the distance apart. 
_Girders for long bearings should always be made as deep as they can be got; 
an inch or two taken from the height of a room is of little conscquence, compared 
with a cciling disfigured with cracks, besides the inconvenience of not being able 
to move on the floor without shaking every thing in the room. 
140.—When the breadth of a girder is considerable, it is often sawn down the 
middle and bolted together with tho sawn sides outwards; the girders in the 
section, jig. 41, are supposed to be done in this manner. This is an excellent 
method, as it not only gives an opportunity of examining the centre of the tree, 
MY 
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which in large trees is often in a state of decay, but also reduces the timber to a 
smaller scantling, by which means it dries sooner, and is less liable to rot. The 
slips put betwcen the halves, or flitches, should be thick enough to allow the air 
to circulate freely between them. It is generally imagined that it strengthens a 
girder to cut it down, reverse it, and bolt it together again; it is in fact weakened 
by the operation, but the method is recommended here for the reasons above stated. 
Others suppose that girders are cut down merely for the purpose of equalising 
their stiffness ; but admitting a girder to be bent considerably, the difference 
between the deflexions at any two points equally distant from the middle would 
not be sensible in girders of the usual form. The person who first practised the 
method of cutting girders down the middle undoubtedly did it with a view of 
preserving and not of stiffening them. We find that Vitruvius,* the oldest author 
on architecture whose works are extant, directs a space of two fingers’ breadth to 
be left between the beams for forming the architrave over columns, in order that 
the air may circulate between and prevent decay.t Every one must have observed 
that decay begins in the first place at the joints, and other parts where the pieces 
are neither perfectly close nor yet sufficiently open to allow any dampness to 
evaporate. | 
141.—When the bearing exceeds about 22 feet, it is very difficult to obtain 
timber large enough for girders; and it is usual, in such cases, to truss them. 
The methods in general adopted for that purpose have the appearance of much 
ingenuity ; but, in reality, they are of very littlo use. Ifa girder be trussed with 
oak, all the strength that can possibly be gained by such a truss consists merely 
in the difference between the compressibility of oak and fir, which is very small 
indeed ; and unless the truss be extremely well fitted at the abutments, it would 
be much stronger without trussing. All the apparent stiffness obtained by 
trussing a beam is procured by forcing the abutments, or, in other words, by 
cambering the beam. This forcing cripples and injures the natural elasticity of 
the timber; and the continual spring, from the motion of the floor, upon parts 
already crippled, it may easily be conceived, will soon so far destroy them as to 
render the truss a uscless burden upon the beam. This is a fact that has been 
long known to many of our best carpenters, and which has caused them to 
seek for a remedy in iron trusses; but this method is quite as bad as the former, 


* Vitruvius, lib. iv. cap. 7. 

+ The timber can only be weakened to the amount of the wood lost by the passage of the saw; and its 
strength is rendered more uniform by inverting the ends of the two pieces. It rarely happens that the 
butt and top of a timber have equal strengths. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the girder is 
practically strengthened by the process recommended.—Ep. 
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unless there be an iron tie as an abutment to the truss; for the failure of a truss 
is occasioned by the enormous compression applied upon a small surface of timber 
at the abutments. The defects of ordinary trussed girders are very apparent in 
old ones, as it is not simply strength that is required, but the power of resisting 
the unceasing concussions of a straining force, capable of producing a permanent 
derangement in a small surface at every impression. 

142.—The above remarks are further confirmed by some experiments made by 
Mr. Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich, the results of which 
are shewn in the following table :— 







Weight. Defiexion produced by 
the weight. 


Deacription. 





pounds. 
Two truss pieces meeting against a king 
bolt in the centre, with plate bolts at 600 0°87 
the abutments ............... ce cece eee ees 
Piece of the same size, without a truss......... 600 1:00 
Three truss pieces, with two queen bolts, 500 9-985 
with plate bolts at the abutments......... . 
Piece of the same size, without a truss.. ...... 500 1:55 
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The pieces were trussed in the manner described by Mr. Nicholson, in his 
Carpenter’s Guide, Plate XXXIX.; the depth of the pieces 2 inches, and the 
breadth 1% inches. In the experiment with the girder having a king bolt and two 
truss pieces, there appears to be a slight advantage in trussing; but in the one in 
three lengths, trussing appears to have had no effect, it bemg much weaker than 
the untrussed piece.* 

The methods of trussing proposed by Smith,+ Price,f Pain, and Langley,§ are 
still worse, some in principle, others in the materials. The attempt to make a 
solid beam stronger in the same bulk, without using a stronger material than the 
beam itself is made of, is ridiculous; yet such has been the aim of most of these 
writers. 

Though the usual mode of trussing girders cannot be relied upon, nor indeed 
any other timber truss that is made within the depth of the beam ; yet, by adding 
to the depth, there are several methods that may be applied with success in 
extending the bearing of timber girders. But where the depth is limited, and the 


#* See Barlow’s Essay on the Strength and Stress of Timber, 1851. 
+ Smith’s Carpenter’s Companion. t British Carpenter, Plate B. 
§ Langley’s Builder’s Complete Assistant, Plate li. 4th edit. 
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bearing considerable, iron must be employed, and the best mode of doing this is 
to make the girders of cast iron, each in one piece, if the bearing should not be 
too long for a casting, and in two pieces if it should be too long. These cast iron 
girders are simple, and cheaper than any kind of iron framing of the same 
strength and depth; that is, when they are properly contrived, so as to make 
the most of the material.* 

But it often happens that large foundries are not ncar, and consequently iron 
girders would be very expensive; we ought not therefore to omit shewing how 
they may be dispensed with, where there is the means of increasing the depth of 
the floor, and this may generally be donc without inconvenience.t 

143.—The principle of constructing girders of any depth is the same as that of 
building beams, and when properly conducted is as strong as any truss can be 
made of the same depth. 

The most simple method consists in bolting two pieces togcther, with keys 
between, to prevent the parts sliding upon cach other; the upper one of hard 
compact wood, the lower of tough straight grained. The joints should be at or 
near the middle of the depth. Jig. 42, Plate IV. shews a beam put together in 
this manner. The thickness of all the keys added together should be somewhat 

greater than one-third more than the whole depth of the girder; and, if they be 
made of hard wood, the breadth should be about twice the thickness. 

144.— Hig. 43 1s another girder of the same construction, excepting that it 
is held together by hoops instead of bolts. The girder bemg cut so as to be 
smaller towards the ends, would admit of these hoops being driven on fill they 
would be perfectly tight, and would make a very firm and simple connection. 

145.—In jig. 44 the parts are tabled or indented together, instead of being 
keyed, and a king-bolt is added to tighten the joints ; the upper part of the girder 
being in two pieces. The depth of all the indents added together should not be 
less than two-thirds of the whole depth of the girder.{ 

146.—Another method of constructing a girder consists in bending a piece into 
a curve, and securing it from springing back by bolts or straps. A girder con- 
structed in this manner is shewn by jig. 45. Mr. Smeaton has adopted a similar 
method of strengthening the beam of a steam engine,§ and the additional stiffness 


* Sce Practical Essay on the Strength of Iron, sect. ii., for the principles of forming these girders. 

¢ For various modes of effecting this without timber, see “The Student’s Guide to the Practice of 
Designing, Measuring, &c. Artificers’ Works,” Edit. 1852, pp. 80, 227. 

t A girder similar to this is described by Mathurin Jousso, in his Art de la Charpenterie. 

§ Rees’s Cyclopadia, art. Stearn Engine, plate i. Girders constructed in this manner have also been 
proposed by Rondelet, L’ Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 145. 
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gained by bending beams in this manner is very considcrable. The pieces should 
be well bolted, or strapped, and keys or tables inserted to prevent any sliding of 
the parts. In this manner a beam might be built of any depth that is necessary 
in the erection of buildings, and, by breaking the joints, of any length that is likely 
to be needed in the construction of floors. 

The following rule may be used for finding the proper scantling or dimensions 
of these girders, viz. 

Multiply 134 times the area of floor the girder supports in feet, by the length of 
bearing in feet; divide this product by the square of the depth in inches, and the 
quotient will be the breadth of the girder in inches. 

The thickness of the bent pieccs may be about one-fiftieth part of the bearing, 
and as many of them should be added as will increase the depth to that proposed, 
unless the whole depth of the curved pieces exceeds half the depth of the girder ; 
and in that case straight pieces should be added to the under side, so as to make 
the whole depth of the straight parts exceed the depth of the curved parts. When 
pieces cannot be got sufficicntly long for the girder, caro should be taken to have 
no joints near the middlo of the length in the lower half of the girder. 

Fig. 46 shews a girder for a 40-fect bearing, with the lower half scarfed at a, 
with a plain butting joint in the curved part at 0b. 

147.—In the construction of floors it would be a great advantage to make cach 
girder only half the breadth given by the rule, and to place them only 5 fect apart ; 
to bridge the upper or floor joists over the girders, and notch the ceiling joists to 
the under side of them; and to omit the binding joists. There would be a great 
increase of strength and stiffness by adopting this method; and, in point of 
economy, it is decidedly preferable; but it requires of course a greater depth of 
flooring. 

148.—As the strain is always greatest at the middle of the length of a girder, 
it would be well to avoid making mortises there, if possible, either for binding 
joists or for any other purposc; and the most straight-grained part of the beam 
should be put to the under side. 

Also, timber girders should not be built into tho wall, but an open spacc should 
be left round their cnds, cither by laying a flat stone over them, or by turning an 
arch to carry the wall above. 

Girders should be laid from 9 to 12 inches into the wall, according to the 
bearing. 
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BINDING JOISTS. 


149.—The depth of a binding joist is generally determined by the depth of 
the floor; but this is not always the case; therefore the rules must be given for 
two cases. 

Case 1. To find the depth of a binding joist, the length and breadth been given. 

Rv1z.— Divide the square of the length in feet, by the breadth in inches; and 
the cube root of the quotient multiplied by 3°42 for fir, or by 3°53 for oak, will 
give the depth in inches. | 

150.— Case 2. To find the breadth, when tho depth and length are given. 

Rus. Divide the square of the length in feet, by the cube of the depth in 
inches; and multiply the quotient by 40 for fir, or by 44 for oak, which will give 
the breadth in inches. 

These rules suppose the distance apart to be 6 feet; if the distance apart be 
greater or less than 6 feet, the breadth given by the rule must be incrcased or 
diminished in proportion. The breadth of the binding joists next the wall may be 
two-thirds of the breadth of the others; but in general they are made the same 
breadth, or such as are defective are selected for that purpose. 

151.—The binding joists may be from 4 to 6 feet apart, but should not exceed 
6 feet; and about 6 inches bearing on the wall is sufficient. 

The manner of framing binding joists into girders is shewn by jig. 46; and in 
fitting them great care should be taken that both the bearing parts, a and 6, should 
fit to the corresponding parts of the mortisc. This is the most important part of 
fitting in a binding joist, yet is often the least attended to. The tenon should be 
about one-sixth of the depth, and at one-third of the depth from the lower side. 

152.— Binding joists that have only to carry a ceiling may have their scantlings 
found by the same rulo as for ceiling joists (see art. 154) ; except that the quotient 
must be multiplied by 1-2 instead of 0°64 for fir, and by 1-25 instead of 0°67 for 
oak joists. 


BRIDGING JOISTS. 


153.—The rule for the bridging joists is the same as that for single joisting 
(see art. 187). They seldom need be more than two inches in thickness, except 
for ground floors, where they are laid upon sleepers ; in which case, the depth may 
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be found to a breadth of two inches, and an inch may be added to the breadth, on 
account of the situation: as when proper care is not taken to drain and ventilate 
the under side of a ground floor, the joists are subject to very rapid decay. It is 
a good practice to strew smiths’ ashes, or even common ashes, under such floors, 
to prevent the growth of fungi. The ashes and scorie from a foundry, or any 
ashes that contain much iron, are the best. Mr. Batson found this an effectual 
remedy for the dry-rot. He filled a space below the floor, of two feet in depth, 
with anchor-smiths’ ashes, and also charred the sleepers.* (See Sect. X. art. $42.) 


CEILING JOISTS. 


154.—Ceiling joists require to be no thicker than is necessary to nail the laths 
to; two inches is quite sufficient for that purpose. 

To find the depth of a ceiling joist, when the length of bearing and breadth 
are given. 

RvuuE. Divide the length in feet by the cube root of the breadth in inches ; 
and multiply the quotient by 0°64 for fir, or by 0°67 for oak, which will give the 
depth in inches required. 

Example. Let the bearing be 6 feet, and the breadth 2 inches; to find the 
depth of a ceiling joist of fir. 

The cube root of 2 is nearly 1:26; and the length 6 feet, divided by this 


number; that is, 75, = 4°76; which being multiplied by the decimal 0-64, gives 


three inches, the depth required. 

155.—If two inches be fixed upon for the breadth, the rule for ceiling joists of 
fir becomes very easy; for then half the length in feet is the depth in inches; that 
is, if the length of bearing be 10 feet, the depth of the joist should be 5 inches. 
The distance apart in the clear is generally from 10 to 12 inches, according to the 
length of the laths. 

It is better to notch ceiling joists to the under side of the binding joists, and 
nail them, than to mortise and chase them in; because it requires less labour; 
does not weaken the binding joists, and the ceiling stands better. Oak is not so 
good a material for ceiling joists as fir, because it is more subject to warp ; 
particularly if it be not well seasoned. 


* Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. xi. p. 265. 
N 
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GENERAL REMARKS RESPECTING FLOORS. 


156.—Girders should never be laid over openings, such as doors or windows, if 
it be possible to avoid it ; and when it is absolutely necessary to lay them so, the 
wall-plates, or templets, must be made strong, and long enough to throw the weight 
upon the piers. It is, however, a bad practice to lay girders obliquely across the 
rooms; it is much better to put a strong piece as a wall-plate. 

In the bearings of floors the caution of Vitruvius must be attended to; that is, 
when the ends of the joists are supported by external walls of considerable height, 
the middle part of the joist should never rest upon a partition wall that does not 
go higher than the floor ;* for the unequal settlement of the walls will cause the 
floor to be unlevel, and most likely fracture the cornices. 

157.—Wall-plates and templets should be made stronger as the span becomes 
longer : the following proportions may serve for general purposes :— 

inches. inches. 
For a 20-feet bearing, wall-plates. 44 by 3 
DO cated es aiasaeutuneeecemnees 6 by 4 
AO” Sseericriavecatusieeess Te: DY O 

158.—Floors should always be kept about three-fourths of an inch higher in 
the middle than at the sides of a room when first framed ; and also the ceiling 
joists should be fixed about three-fourths of an inch in 20 feet higher in the middle 
than at the sides of the room; as all floors, however well constructed, will settle 
in some degree. 

In laying the flooring, the boards should always be made to rise a little under 
the doorways, in order that the doors may shut close without dragging; and at 
the same time it assists in making them clear the carpet. 

The following remarks, from Evelyn’s Silva, are also worthy of notice: ‘To 
prevent all possible accidents, when you lay floors, Ict the joints be shot, fitted, 
and tacked down only the first year, nailing them for good and all the next ; and 
by this means they will lie staunch, close, and without shrinking in the least, as if 
they were all of one piece: and upon this occasion I am to add an observation that 
may prove of no small use to builders, that if one take up deal boards that may 
have lain in the floor a hundred years, and shoot them again, they will certainly 
shrink (toties quoties) without the former method.’’+ 


* Vitruvius, lib. vii. cap. 1. t Evelyn’s Silva, Dr. Hunter’s edit. vol. ii. p. 217. 
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FLOORS CONSTRUCTED WITH SHORT TIMBERS. 


159.—-There are many curious methods of constructing floors with short 
timbers, which cannot be passed over without notice, and yet are scarcely worthy of 
it; because they are seldom applied, as long timber is always to be had. To those, 
however, who are more inclined to pursue curious than useful information, the 
following notices respecting such floors may be acceptable. 

Let ABCD, fig. 47, Plate IV., represent the plan of a room, and let four joists 
be mortised and tenoned together, at a, 4,c, and d, in the form shewn in the figure ; 
then it is evident that these joists will mutually support one another: each joist 
being supported at one end by the wall, and at the other by the middle of the next 
joist. This is one of the most simple forms, and will sufficiently explain the 
principle of constructing a floor of shorter timbers than will reach across the room. 

The same thing may be done by mortising and tenoning the joists together in 
the form represented in jig. 48; and various other forms will readily suggest 
themselves, the manner being once understood. 

A design for this kind of floor was given by Serlio;* and the celebrated 
mathematician, Dr. Wallis, has entered very fully into the investigation of the 
strength and disposition of these floors, in the first volume of his mathematical 
works. The researches of Dr. Wallis have béen reprinted in Nicholson’s Archi- 
tectural Dictionary, art. Naked Flooring. The Dutch manner of framing these 
floors is given in Krafft’s Recueil de Charpentc, Part ii.; and several forms are 
exhibited in Rondelet’s L’Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 149, &c. 

160.—Perhaps the most singular floor that ever was constructed on a large 
scale, is one that was cxecuted in Amsterdam, for a room 60 feet square, which has 
no joists whatever. Thero are very strong wall-plates on each side of the room, 
firmly secured with iron straps at the angles, and rebated to receive the flooring. 
The flooring consists of three thicknesses of 1} inch boards. The first thickness is 
laid diagonally across the opening, the ends resting in the rebates of the wall-plates ; 
and rising about 23 inches higher in the middle than at the sides of the room. 
The second thickness of boards is laid diagonally, but the direction is the reverse 
of the first thickness; and the two thicknesses are well nailed together. The 
boards of the third thickness are laid parallel to one of the sides of the room, and 
form the upper side of the floor, being also well nailed to the boards below. All the 


® Tutte L’ Opere di Architettura di Serlio da Scamozzi Venez. 1600, lib. i. 
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‘boasds-are grooved and tongued together, and form a eolid floor, 44 inches in thick- 
ness.* This example shews how much may be accomplished by a well-disposed 
bond, and firm connexion of parts. This floor partakes of the nature of a thin 
plate supported all round the edges; the strengths of plates supported in this 
manner are directly as the squares of their thicknesses, and they are equally strong 
to support a weight in the middle, whatever the extent of bearing may be: but 
when the load is uniformly ai the strength is inversely as the area of the 
space it covers. t 


* Rondelet, L’Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 154. 
+ Emerson’s Mechanics, 4to., sect. viii. prop. 78, cor. 5; or Marriotte’s Hydrostatios, p. 248. 
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SECTION IV. 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROOEFS.* 


161.—A Roor is intended to cover and protect a building from the effects of 
the weather, and also to bind and give strength and firmness to the fabric. To 
effect these purposes it should neither be too heavy nor too light, but of a just 
proportion in all its parts to the magnitude of the building. Mr. Ware observes 
(Architecture, p. 121), that in practice roofs are generally made too heavy ; and 
that he will do a most acceptable service to his profession, who shall shew how to 
retrench and ‘execute the same roof with the smallest quantity of timber; he will 
by this take an unnecessary load off the walls, and a large and uscless expense 
from the owner. 

The timber roofs meant to imitate the styles of building called. Norman 
and Gothic, are generally made without horizontal ties at the feet of the rafters, 
as if intended to be supported by the walls, as an arch is supported by its 
abutments; the heavy walls they were in the habit of erecting in the Norman 
style, and the skilful disposition of buttresses in the Gothic, rendering ties 
unnecessary ; besides, a tie-beam would have been wholly incompatible with their 
mode of finishing the interior of a building.t | 


* See also APPENDIX, containing a description of several ancient and modern Roofs. 

f In the true Norman and Gothic architecture, before its debhsement, neither a tic-beam nor any other 
useful part was “incompatible with their mode of finishing,” as that mode consisted in refining and beauti- 
fying such parts, not in disguising or suppressing them. Before the commencement of affected or mimic 
-architecture in the fourteenth century, we believe that tic-beams were universal, and the best Gothic 
buildings without stone vaulting have the wooden ceilings following the horizontal position of such beams. 
The Author was apparently misled in this matter of fact, cither by modern mimicries or by the hardly lesa 
absurd roofs of the fifteenth century, which were a mere vagary of representative architecture, simulating 
the forms of masonry in timber. Dr. Robison (Mech. Phil. § 554) first pointed out this mimic nature of 
the late and debased Gothic woodwork, but fell into this same mistake of viewing it as a part of the Gothic 


- Their principles of construction bear a nearer analogy to masonry than to 
modern carpentry. It is true they sometimes erred in placing too great an oblique 
pressure against the walls ; but in general we have more to admire than condemn 
in those celebrated buildings. The fashion of timber-framed roofs originated about 
the reign of Edward III. as applied to great halls. They became common about 
1400, and spans of considerable extent were roofed in a most judicious manner.* 
The timber roof of the Gothic architects was generally executed in oak, and 
ornamented with bold and graceful mouldings, having richly carved ornaments 
at the joinings.t The most elaborate specimens are the halls at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Hampton Court; that at Trinity College, Cambridge, is somewhat 
inferior: each of these is 40 feet span.t Thespan of the roof of Westminster Hall 
is 66 feet. § 

In the old Gothic buildings the roof is always of a high pitch : its outline forms 
a striking feature, and is in general in graceful proportion with the magnitude of 
the building: sometimes, however, it presents too extensive a plain surface, of 
which we have a notable instance in the roof of Westminster Hall. A high roof 
is in perfect unison with the aspiring and pyramidal character of Gothic architecture ; 
but in the opposite, though not less beautiful, style of the Greeks, it becomes a 
less conspicuous object : indeed many of the Grecian buildings were never intended 
to be roofed at all. Yet when a roof was necessary it was not attempted to be 
hidden, but constituted one of the most ornamental parts of the building. Of timber 
roofs we have no examples in Grecian buildings; but the beautiful stone roof of 
the Octagon Tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, || and that of the Choragic Monument 


system itself, instead of a mere accidont of its decline and corruption. In the true Norman and Gothic, 
before they were debased with fashions and conceits, if tie-bceams hardly appear, it is because nearly all 
important buildings were vaulted or “chare-roofed” within and below the timber roof, which therefore 
needed no decoration or finishing. Where this was not the case, tie-beams formed the chief feature of the 
roofs whether ceiled or not.--Ep. 1852. 

* In England all judicious timber roofing ceased, in buildings of pretension, about 1400, and gave place 
to the extravaganzas above alluded to, of which Westminster Hall (1395) was the first and largest in scale, 
and the Middle Temple Hall probably the most senseless and wasteful for its size. Dr. Robison cites 
Tarnaway Hall as an example of the scicnce and real art of the carlier roofs before the age of affectation — 
Ep. 1852. 

+ See Smith’s Specimens of Ancient Carpentry, on thirty-six plates, 4to. 1786, where the forms of various 
roofs of this kind are given. ’ 

¢ Dallaway’s Observations on English Architecture, p. 188. § Idem, p. 189. 

|| Stuart’s Athens, vol. i. p. 18. 
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of Lysicrates,* are sufficient to shew that they were more inclined to ornament 
than to hide this essential part of a building. 

162.—In carpentry, the term Zoof is applied to the framing of timber which 
supports the covering of a building. The Pitch of a roof, or the angle which its 
inclined side forms with the horizon, is varied according to the climate and the nature 
of the covering. The inhabitants of cold countries make their roofs very high, 
while those of warm countries, where it seldom rains or snows, make their roofs 
nearly flat. But even in the same climate the pitch of the roof has been subject to 
many variations. Formerly roofs were made very high, to prevent snow drifting 
between the slates, and perhaps with the notion that the snow would slide off 
easier: but where there are parapets, a high roof is attended with bad effects, as 
the snow slips down and stops the gutters, and an overflow of water is the conse- 
quence : besides, the water in heavy rains descends with such velocity that the pipes 
cannot convey it away soon enough to prevent the gutters being overflown ; and 
the drift of snow is prevented by the greater care taken to render the joints close, 
and by boarding under the slates instead of using laths. In high roofs the action 
of the wind is one of the most considerable forces they have to sustain, and it 
appears to have been with a view of lessening their height, that the Mansard or 
curb roof was invented. This form of roof has however been in a great measure 
abandoned, being now adopted in town houses only ; and were it not for the absurd 
restrictions in the Building Act, it would very soon be wholly laid aside. The 
quantity of room lost by a curb roof, the difficulty of freeing the gutters from snow, 
and the ungraceful effect of the roof itself, are objections that few would encounter 
to save the small difference between the expense of this and a common roof, 
especially now that experience has proved that roofs may be made of a much less 
height than our ancestors were in the habit of making them. 

163.—The height of a roof, at the present time, is very rarely above one-third 
of the span, and it should never be less than one-sixth. The most usual pitch for 
slates is when the height is one-fourth of the span, or when the angle with the 
horizon is 264 degrees. : 

The pediments of the Greek temples make an angle of from 12 to 16 degrees 
with the horizon; the latter corresponds nearly with one-seventh of the span. 
The pediments of the Roman buildings vary from 23 to 24 degrees : 24 degrees is 
nearly two-ninths of the span; and is the angle Palladio recommends for roofs in 
Italy.t 

The kinds of covering used for timber roofs are copper, lead, iron, tinned iron, 


* Stuart’s Athens, ‘vol. i. p. 27. t Architect, book i. chap. 29. 
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vine, slates of different kinds, tiles, shingles, reeds, straw, and heath. ‘Taking the 
angle for slates to be 263 degrees, the following table will shew the degree of ineli- 
nation that may be given for other materials. 





Inclination to the hori- | Height hos roof in parts My ps upon & square 
span. 


Kind of covering. zon. in degrees. cot of roofing. 

os 1-00 Ibs 

Copper or lead. .............0..20cee eee bead a5 Soup ah : 
Slates, large  ...... 0... ccc cece cece ecee eee ees + 11°20 
ee from 9:00 
Ditto, ordinary ...............0..0.2cceceeees to 5-00 
BICONE BIRGG iodwic bc sls oih nae havvncadacsows ces + 23°80 
PUA CUS 2 acs ee eearceandedinawathwsscease q 17°80 
Wanita lee 53005 sectcsne tc seewcetowiee hence 4 6:50 
Thatch of straw, reeds, or heath ......... + straw pre 


"Force of wind does not generally exceed 


OF THE FORMS OF ROOFS FOR DIFFERENT SPANS, 


164.—A roof for a span of from 20 to 30 feet may have a truss of the form 
shewn in Plate V. fig. 49. Within the limits above stated the purlins do not 
become too wide apart, nor the points of support for the tie-beam; and in the 
table No. 5, at the end of the volume, the scantlings of the timbers are given 
according to the length and bearing of the different parts. The figure (49) is 
drawn with a parapet on one side and caves on the other side. 

165.—For spans exceeding 30 feet, and under 45 feet, the truss exhibited in 
Plate V. fig. 50, is extremely well adapted ; each purlin is supported, consequently 
there are no cross strains on the principal rafters ; and the points of support divide 
the tie-beam into three comparatively short bearings. The scantlings may be had 
from the table No. 6, at the end of the volume. 

The sagging which usually takes place from the shrinking of the heads of the 
queen posts may be avoided by letting the end of the principal rafter abut against 
the end of the straining beam 8 ; and notching pieces and bolting them together 
in pairs at each joint. The side marked D of the figure is supposed to be done in 
this manner. This is further illustrated in Sect. IX. (See art. 806.) The same 


* Shingles are now very little employed in this country, though they appear to have been much used 
formerly (see Neve’s Builder’s Dictionary, art. Shingle; Britton’s Archit. Antiq., vol. ii. p. 79) ; and are 
still much in use in the West Indies and in America. 
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method is applicable to any other roof; therefore it appeared better to explain it 
under the head of Joints than under any particular design.* 

166.— When the span exceeds 45 feet, and is not more than 60 feet, the truss 
shewn in Plate VI. fig. 51, is sufficiently strong for the purpose, and leaves a consi- 
derable degree of free space in the middle. For this span the tie beam will most 
likely require to be scarfed, and as the bearing of that portion of the tie beam 


* Comparative view of the scantlings of timber for a trussed roof having a clear span of 40 feet, 
as given in Tredgold’s “ Carpentry.” 


Tie-beam. | Queen post} Principal. Strut. Purlin. commen haar 








Set 














Tredgold............ 6" 11" | 6’ x4" | 6" x* 6” 2h" x 40° 15” x 82) 2" x 42” | 6" x 8” 


417 id 
Figures 20,21 ...)5"x 57/5" 22"| 5” x6” Be é 3” | 14” x 632] 3’diamr. | 5” x 4}” 
~ : 


omen 


Trusses nearly resembling that represented in this diagram, were used in the construction of the camp 





equipage store-room at Bombay, in 1889, and are found perfectly efficient, though the weight far exceds that 
of Tredgold’s roof, and a saving of one-third of the timber is effected. 
Note of the Editors of the “ Papers of the Royal Engineers.”—The Corps of Royal Engineers should be 


I: 
reminded, the Master-General and Board of Ordnance, by their order of the 2nd December, 1844, [595 


directed that Tredgold’s Treatise on Carpentry, as revised by Barlow, should be adopted.—Col. Waddington's 
Paper in vol. x. “ Papers of the Royal Engineers.” 
oO 
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between a and J is short, the scarf should be made there. The middle part.of the 
tie beam may be made stronger by bolting the straining sill ¢ to it. The scantlings 
may be got from the table, No. 7, at the end ofthe volume; and the principles of 
searfing and joints are detailed in Sect. IX. : 

167.—A truss for a roof from 75 to 90 feet span is shewn by jig. 52, Plate V1. 
In this truss the straining sill « should be tabled or keyed, and bolted to the tie 
beam in the manner that has already been proposed for increasing the depth of 
girders: (see Sect. III. art. 143.) This truss nearly resembles the roof of the 
Birmingham Theatre. 

168.—By omitting, or rather reducing, the upper part of the truss in jig. 52 to the 
same form as that in fig. 51, the truss would answer for a bearing of from 60 to 75 
feet. The scantlings may be had from the table, No. 8,at the end of the volume. 

But when the span is so very wide, unless the building be of a proportional 
height, the roof exhibits such an immense mass of plain surface, that it 
destroys the architectural effect of the building ; besides, it is difficult to light 
the large space in the roof in any way that would not be objectionable on account 
of the external appearance. 

169.—To avoid a large expanse of roof, the truss may be of the form shewn in 
Plate VII. fig. 58, from Price’s British Carpenter. A roof of this form is called 
an M roof. It would do for a span of from 55 to 65 feet ; but it would be better 
to make the top flat, and cover it with lead, and adopt the truss represented in 
Plate VI. fig. 52, as the space gained in the roof would amply repay the expense of 
the lead flat. The scantlings of the M roof may be got from the table, No. 9, at 
the end of the volume. 

170.—In spans exceeding 65 fect, the truss that was adopted in the construction 
of Drury Lane Theatre, in 1793, is, in respect to form, perhaps one of the best that 
can be devised of its kind. Plate VII. fig. 54, shews a roof on the same principle, 
of which the scantlings may be obtained from the table, No. 10, at the end of the 
volume. One part of the principal truss is shewn with a queen post, the other 
with suspending pieces, as described in art. 306, Sect. IX. The middle part of the 
principal tie beam is supposed to be built as a girder. 

171.—There is a considerable degree of difficulty in executing a roof when 
there are a great number of joints, and the timbers of large dimensions; and the 
shrinkage of the king or queen posts often produces considerable derangements in 
the truss. It is obvious, that to make principal rafters in a continued series of 
pieces abutting end to end against one another would remedy these defects. These 
pieces would then form a kind of curve, and according to the degree of neatness 
required, might be made regular, or left with projecting angles, as is shewn by 
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Jig. 55, Plate VIIT. These pieces might either be bolted, or mortised and put 
tegether with wooden keys, as represented in fig. 56. The length of the pieces 
would be determined by the form of the curve ; crooked timber would be preferable 
for the ribs where it could be procured, as the joints should be as few as possible, 
and they should be crossed, like the joints in stone-work. 

Plate VIII. fig. 57, shews a roof constructed in this manner. Each of the 
supports for the tie beam marked 8, 8, &c. consists of two pieces, one put on each 
side of the rib, and notched both to the rib and to the tie beam. The pieces are 
bolted together, as is shewn by a section to a larger scale, through one of these 
pairs of suspending pieces, in fig.58. This mode of construction admits of a much 
firmer connection with the tie beam than is procured by the ordinary mode, and 
the number of suspending pieces may be increased at pleasure. The best situation 
for the suspending pieces is at the joints of the curved rib. 

The weight of the roof being very nearly uniformly distributed, the form of the 
curved rib should be a parabola (see Sect. I. art. 57); and as this curve is easily 
described with sufficient accuracy for this purpose, it is best to adopt it ; because, 
in that case, the strain from the weight of the roof and ceiling will have no tendency 
whatever to derange the form of the rib; and its depth will always be sufficient to 
withstand any partial force to which a roof is ever likely to be exposed. Consequently, 
when the rib is of a parabolic form, diagonal braces will be unnecessary as regards 
the constant strain ; nevertheless, if they be added, they will increase the strength 
to resist any partial strain in a very considerable degree. 

To construct the parabola, let AB, jig. 59, be drawn for the upper side of the 
tie beam, and AC, CB, for the under side of the common or small rafters. Then 
divide AC and CB each into the same number of equal parts (an even number is 
to be preferred) ; and join the points 1 and 1, 2 and 2, &c.; then the curve formed 
by these intersecting lines will be the parabola required. 

But it will be found that this curve scarcely differs from a circular arc that 
rises half the height of the roof: therefore either may be used. 

If a lantern or any other structure is to be raised on the top, a hyperbolic curve 
should be adopted; which admits of a considerable increase of pressure at the 
crown.* 

The scantlings of the curved ribs are given in table No. 12, at the end of the 
volume. The tie beam will require to be scarfed for large spans, and would be 
best made in two thicknesses, and joined so that the scarfs should not be opposite 


one another. 


* The most simple method of describing this curve is given by “ Nicholson’s Carpentry and Joinery,” 
2 vols. 4to ; a work which overy carpenter ought to be in possession of. 
0 2 
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172.—Smaller roofs might be constructed in a similar manner, at a comparatively 
small expense. But in these, instead of forming the rib of short pieces, it might 
be bent by a method somewhat similar to that proposed by Mr. Hookey for bending 
ship timber.* 

If the depth of a piece of timber does not exceed a hundred and twentieth part 
of its length, it may be bent into a curve that will rise about one-eighth of the 
span without impairing its elastic force. And if two such pieces be laid one upon 
the other, and then bent together by means of a rope fixed at the ends, they may 
be easily brought to the form of the required curve, by twisting the rope as a 
stone sawyer tightens his saw, or as a common bow saw is tightened. The pieces 
may then be bolted together; and if this operation be performed in a workman- 
like manner, the pieces will spring very little when the rope is gently slacked ; 
and it is advisable to do it gradually, that the parts may take their proper bearing 
without crippling. | 

Otherwise, a piece of about one-sixtieth part of the span in thickness may be 
sawn along the middle of its depth, with a thin saw, from each end towards the 
middle of the length, leaving a part of about 8 feet in the middle of the length 
uncut. The pieces may then be bent to the proper curve, and bolted as before. 

., gm either case the rise of the ribs should be half the height of the roof; and they 
should be bent about one-fourth more, to allow for the springing back when the 
cope is taken off. <A roof of this kind for & 30-feet span is shewn by Plate VIII. 
jig. 60. .The suspending pieces are notched on each side, in pairs, and bolted or 
strapped together, as shewn by jig. 58. 

The advantages of this roof consist in the small number of joints in the truss, 
in being able to support the tie beam at any number of points, in admitting of a 
firm and simple connection with the tie beam, and in avoiding the ill effects 
attending the shrinking of king or queen posts. The scantlings are given in table 
No. 11, at the end of the volume. 

173.—In the construction of modern roofs a continued iie at the foot of the 
rafters is always necessary, (though sometimes it has been omitted,) for in general 
the lightness of the walls renders them incapable of sustaining much lateral 
pressure ; and this pressure is entirely removed by a straight tie beam. 

Leaving out the tie beam gains only a very small space in height, and this 
space may generally be obtained, without injury to the external effect of the 
building, by raising the walls a little higher: this therefore ought generally to be 
done ; for a roof without such tie must be subject to the following defects. 


* Transuctions of the Society of Arts, vol. xxxii. p. 95. 
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In the first place, let fig. 61, Plate IX. represent a roof with a collar beam Cc ; 
the whole weight of such a roof is sustained by the parts of the rafters AC, and 
Be; and when the roof has the weight of the covering upon it, it will settle in 
proportion to this weight, in consequence of the lower parts of the rafters bending 
at C,c, which will press out the walls. The reader who has thoroughly considered 
the effect of weight in producing flexure, will readily sce that outward pressure 
against the walls with some spreading of the feet cannot be avoided in this con- 
struction, though it may be lessened by making the rafters very strong at the lower 
part. Failures, however, are often observed from adopting this form for a roof. 

174,—In wider spans another mode of construction has been employed, which, 
though better, is not a good one, from the powerful strains that are excited in it 
by the oblique disposition of the beams. To shew the nature of these strains, let 
us take fig. 62 from Mr. Price’s work,* who has said much in praise of it, appa- 
rently without being aware of its mechanical defects. ‘The essential parts of this 
roof are contained in fig 8, Plate I.: and by comparing the strains produced by 
the weight in that figure, with the strains when CA is in a horizontal position, it 
will be found the strains sare more than doubled by the oblique position of OA. 
Returning again to the section of the roof in Plate IX. Let the vertical line ## 
be drawn, jig 62, and let a & upon this line represent the weight of half the roof; 
also draw c 6 parallel to AC, andca parallel to AD. Then the weight ‘and 
pressures will be measured by a 6,6 c,andac. But if there had been a tie beam 
A.B, the pressures produced by the same weight would have been only b d andad; 
hence it appears that they are nearly doubled, while the space gained in the 
middle in height amounts only to about one-ninth of the span. To gain this 
small advantage we encounter the difficulty of making a firm connection of the 
ties at OC, with the certainty of a considerable change of figure from flexure, the 
settlement from the number of the joints, and the magnitude of the strains. It 
also must be remembered, that whatever degree of settlement takes place will tend 
to move out the walls, and that the same degree of settlement will produce a 
greater effect in thrusting out the walls in proportion as CE is greater. Having 
thus pointed out the defects of this kind of roof, we must leave the reader to judge 
for himself on the propriety of adopting it. 


* British Carpenter, Plate K, fig. L. In the later attempts to give strength to roofs of this form, the 
beams AC, BOC, cross each other, and are connected to the principal rafters; the construction is not so 
improved by the alteration as to prevent the application of every objection here urged against thé roof; for 
the objections are to the principle, and apply to a roof formed out of one piece of iron as well as to a wooden 
one; but of course the more imperfect the construction, the more the walls will be forced out by the flexure 
and settlement. 
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175.—The centre aisle of churches being often higher than the side ones, the 
same effect, as when the tie continues through, may be produced by connecting the 
lower beams, by means of braces, to the upper one, so that the whole may be as a 
single beam. To illustrate this principle, we have drawn the roof in fig. 63, 
which is for a church similar to St. Martin’s in London. Here the lower ties, 
B, B’, are so connected to the principal tie beam AA’, by means of the braces 4, J’, 
that the foot of the pszincipal rafters P,P’, cannot spread without stretching AA’. 
The iron rods a, a’, perform the office of king posts to the ties B,B’ ; and arebetter 
than timber, because the shrinkage of timber ones would be particularly objection- 
able in that situation. The oblique positions of @ d’ will render them effectual in 
opposing the spread of the rafters. 

Fig. 64, Plate IX. is a sketch of the roof of Westminster School, from Smith’s 
specimens of Ancient Carpentry.* It shews the most usual form of the roofs of 
Gothic halls, as they differ more in the tracery and ornaments than in the essen- 
tial parts of the framing. The timbers are so disposed as to throw the pressures 
a considerable way down the walls, and at the same time nearly in a vertical 
direction. Indeed, considering the effect that was intended to be produced, and 
the massive walls for abutments, the arrangement of the parts is worthy of much 


praise. 


ON PROPORTIONING THE PARTS OF ROOFS. 


176-—The proportions of the timbers depend so much on the design of the 
framing of a roof,t that it would be impossible to furnish rules which should apply 
directly to all cases ; nevertheless, by considering a few combinations, the method 


* Plate VILI. Smith’s specimens would have been valuable if they had been accompanied with dimensions, 
and a short description of each. 


+ DESCRIPTION OF AN ORDINARY BOMBAY ROOF. 


The accompanying fig. represents a truss of 40 feet span, supporting, with other trusses placed at intervals 
of 10 feet, a roof which slopes 30° from the horizon, and has an extreme span from eave to eave of 50 feet. 
The tie bean is supported at equal intervals of 8 feet, and the purlins and wall-plate are also separated by 
equal distances of 6°35 feet. The struts, rods, and queen posts are so disposed as in a great measure to 
neutralize pressure on the principal rafters, except in direction of their length ; and the common rafters are 
supposed to extend in one length from ridge to eave, and to be 15 inches apart. The battens are each 
2x #", and their edges 2 inches apart, covered by a double bamboo mat; the caves single-tiled, the lower 
row being laid in chunam, the rest of the roof double-tiled, and the ridge of chunam. 
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that may be adopted will be seen, and consequently may be applied to designs 
made on other principles than those already shewn. In roofs, as in floors, we 


Calculation of the weight of the Roof. 
Weight of 1 square foot double-tiled, exclusive of purlins and truss. 


22 tiles, each 10” long, 32” mean diameter, and weighing, when wet, 20 0z....... == 27°65 Ibs. 
1 square foot of doubled bamboo mat, weighing 7 oz. ......6. 0.2. e eee tees = 04375 _,, 
BY x 2’ x }” = 27 cubic inches teak battens, of specific gravity 745 = 116402. = 07275 ,, 
4’ X 8” diamcter = 67°85856 cubic inches teak rafter, of do. = 29°256 oz....... = 18285 ,, 
24 batten nails, length 1? inch, 100 per fh. 10... cee eee ee eee cece teen ee == 00240 ,, 
TOtal -gis5 aieceetvens sie = 305175 _,, 


And the weight of 1 square foot, single-tiled, is less than the above by the weight of half the number of 
tiles = (30°5175 the, — 13°75 tbs. =) 16°7675 bbs. 


Weight of one chunam eave. 


10 running fect of chunamed eave, tiles exclusive, at 9 ibs. per foot ......... ereee = 90 Ibs. 
1 teak eave board, 10’ x 4” x #3” = 360 cubic inches. 
Deduct for the displaced batten, 10’ x 2” x #”= 90 


Pd 





270 cubic inches . = 7275 
Total ...... == 97°275 
Weight of chunam ridge. 
10 running feet chunam ridgo, including ridge-tiles, at 28 ths. per foot............ = 280 
Weight of ridge-pole. 
1 teak ridge-pole, 10’ «x 24” x 73” = 2250 cubic inches.................. =  60°6283 ibs. 
16 rafter nails, length 6 inches, 8 per th. 0.2... ee ee ct ence eee ene = . 270000 _,, 
1 ridge nail, length 9 inches, 4 per I. ....... 2.0.0 eee gai erate ea eens. sss 0:2500 __—z, 


TDOUAL e:Siintrtled tearaseue's eee. c= 628783 __,, 
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have taken the constant number in each case from a comparison of roofs already 
executed, and known to stand. 


OF KING POSTS, SOMETIMES CALLED CROWN POSTS. 


177.—The king post is intended to support the ceiling, and by means of the 
braces to support part of the weight of the roof; it is marked K in the roofs, 


Weight of 1 purlin and block. 


1 teak purlin, 10’ x 42” x G3" = 3442°5 cubic inches..........--.--206-- =  92°7612 ibs. 
1 teak block, 1’ x 5” x 84” = 210 cubic inches ............ 2... cece eee = 56586, 
8 rafter nails, length 6 inches, 8 per ib. ..... ee eee ee = 1:0000_ ,, 
1 purlin nail and 2 block nails, length 9 ‘nbhes, 4 per ib. ‘ ee = 0°7500 


Total..........e0...--.2- c= 100°1698 








Weight of the truss. 

1 teak tie-beam, 45’ x 5” x 5” = 18500 cubic inches ...............0-. .» == 868°7696 ibs. 
2 principal rafters (each 19’ x 5” x 6”) = 13702 cubic inches ............. = 8692342 __,, 
2 upper ditto (cach 56’ x 8” diam.) = 848:232 cub.in. = 21-563 ibs. 

With | ratter nail. -csscndatorsa widgeae ins tie = 0125 ,, } oe BEOREO os 
1 straining beam, 7°8 x 5” x ey == 2106 cubic inches .................. = 656°7480 __,, 
2 queen poste (*D 9°6 X O 2) = 3244'8 cub. in. = 87-4340 ibe. 

and O08 x 5 x 5 = 92°7468 
With 2 iron plates (each 2’ x 1” x 4°), iron bolt ” 
63” x §" diameter, und nut, altogether 9445 cubic } == 5:3128 Ibs. 
inches, at 4°5 oz. per cubic inch 
2 upper struts (each 8°25 x 35 x 4) = 2772 cubic inches... ...........-: = 747638 _,, 
2 lower struts (each 42 x 2”25 x 275) = 623°7 cubic inches............ = 168062 ,, 
2 iron rods (each 7°2 x 3” dian. with nut) = 76°9 cubic inches....... eceee == 21°6280 __,, 
Total.... 0.2.02 0ccecee = 10173846 __,, 
Calculation of the weight of a Plastered Ceiling. 
Weight of square foot. 

Vox 14" * 83" = 68 cubic inches teak joist 
¥ x 1}" x 23” = 9 cub. in. batten. nailed to tie-beam + 105-75 cubic inches = 2°8495 ths. 
12° x 3” x «8 = 33°75 cubic inches ceiling battens 
}th joist nail, length 6 inches, 8 per ib. ........ Or ree ee ee = 0:0250 __—sé=—»"» 
$th batten nail, length 3 inches, 30 per Ib... ce ew ce eee cee ee = 00066 ___,, 
12 ceiling nfils, 240 per Ib. 0... ce ee ce ce cece cece ee eseaeeces - = 0:0500 __—se6, 
i square foot chunam plaster = 11 Ibs. 6 oz. .......... oO tcimeteeaneee Saas = 11°:3750 ,, 


Total ...... ere ee ee = 143061 
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fig. 49,52, and 54, Plates V. VI. and VII. The weight suspended by the king 
post will be proportional to the span of the roof; therefore to find the scantling, 

. Ruts. Multiply the length of the post in feet, by the span in feet. Then 
multiply this product by the decimal 0°12 for fir, or by 0°18 for oak, which will 
give the area of section of the king post in inches; and this area divided by the 
breadth will give the thickness ; or by the thickness, will give the breadth. 


QUEEN POSTS AND SUSPENDING PIECES. 


178.—Queen posts and suspending pieces are strained in a similar manner to 
king posts, but the load upon them is only proportional to that part of the length 
of the tie beam suspended by each suspending piece or queen post. In queen 
posts the part suspended by each is generally half the span. 

Rue. Multiply the length in feet, of the queen post or suspending piece, by 
that part of the length of the tie beam it supports, also in feet. This product 
multiplied by the decimal 0°27 for fir, or by 0°32 for oak, will give the area of 


From tho foregoing Articles we find the weight of roof, fig. 20, between truss and truss, to be as under, 
exclusive of the truss, purlins, and ridge-pole. 
The span from / to 2 = 45’ x 1:1547 for the slope (Art. 39), x 10’, the 
distance of the trusses, is = 519°615 square fect of double tiles, vnc 





x 30°5175 Ibs. weight per square foot (Art. 43), gives ..........00-. 
The width of the two caves = 5’ x 1:1547 x 10’ = 57°735 square feet 
of single tiles, which x 16°7675 tbs. weight per square foot (Art. = 968:07 ___,, 
ADS) ARs a echeia se bed) his ale so haste eta Or erase Doar hee on re Dw ie stn he Be eee ace wads 
The weight of the chunam ridge is .... 0.0... se ee cece cette eee et cece eee: = 280:00__s=z, 
Ditto of the two chunam Caves ...- 2... ce ce ce ce we wwe cee n ees eees = 19455 
ROU Se cease Peewaeeas = 17299:97_,, 
which weight may be thus divided : 
Weight of the chumam ridge at C wo... ce ce cee te ce cee ne tee e teens = 280 ibs. 
Ditto from Cto E = 5486 sq. ft. x 80°5175 ibs. = 1674 ibs. which X 2 = 3348 __s,, 
Ditto from Eto F = 63°55 _,, x ditto = 1938 ,, - x 2 8876 __,, 
Ditto from F to H = ditto x ditto = 1938 ,, » x2 = 3876 ___,, 
Ditto from Hto A = ditto x ditto = 1938 ,,. ge. OO°2) 3876 __,, 
Ditto from A to 2 = 1444 8q. ft. x ditto = 441 ,, eC 882 __s,, 
Ditto from 2 to 6 = 28°86 ,, x 16°7675 ibs. = 484 ,, os - 2 968 __sé=e=" 
Ditto of two chunam eaves... . cece ccc cee cw re ne ce eee ete eeneeeeee . oo 194 =, 
Wotal: seg ees wag ce-ce = 17300 ,, 


—Colonel Waddington’s Paper on the Doctrines of Oarpentry, in Vol. 10 Papers of the Royal Engineers. 
P 
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section of the post in inches; and this area divided by the thickness will give the 
breadth. 

Example. In the roof, fig. 50, Plate V., each queen post, Q, supports one-. 
third of the tie beam, or 18°3 feet of it, and the length of the queen post is 6 feet; 
therefore 13°38 x 6 Xx 0:27 = 21:546, the area in the shaft in inches. If the 


thickness of tho truss be six inches, then om == 3°6 nearly, and the queen post 


should be 6 inches by 3°6 inches. It is called 6 by 4 in the table No. 6. 

These rules give the scantling in the smallest part of the pieces; and in order 
to avoid the bad effects arising from the shrinking of the king or queen posts, the 
heads must be kept as small as possible, and the timber should be well seasoned. 
Hard oak makes the best, because it will be least compressed by the ends of the 
principal rafters. 

179.— It has becn proposed to let the ends of the principal rafters abut against 
each other, and to suspend the king post by straps of iron; but a piece of good 
carpentry should depend as little on straps as possible, and it would be better, and 
less expensive, to make a king or queen post wholly of cast iron, than to depend 
on wrought-iron straps. The breadth of a cast-iron king or queen post should be 
about one-fourth of an oak one, to be equally as strong. By a method described 
in Sect. IX. art. 306, fig. 148 and 149, Plate XXII. the rafters abut against each 
other, and the tie beam is suspended by pieces bolted on each side; which is 
perhaps the best practical method. : 

180.—The common method of forming the joint between the principal rafter 
and king post is shewn by fig. 145, Plate XXII.; but it is obvious that when the 
roof settles, unless it be provided for the change, the whole bearing will be on the 
upper angles of the joints, as at a, and these sharp angles will indent into the king 
post, or become bruiscd, in proportion to the degree of settling, and of course increase 
it. And as all roofs will settle more or less, the carpenter will see how important 
it is to make the joints bear on the opposite corner when first fitted. To remedy 
this defect, we would propose to make the joint in the form of a circular are, in 
order that the pressure on every part may be equal, whatever degree of settling 
may take place. A joint of this kind is shewn by fig. 147; and A and D shew 
the parts separated. The centre for describing the arc should be in the middle of 
the depth of the rafter, and should be as near the end as possible, so as not to cut 
too much into the king post. See Sect. IX. art. 304 and 305. 
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TIE BEAMS. 


181.—A tie beam is affected by two strains, the one in the direction of the 
length from the thrust of the principal rafters; the other is a cross strain from the 
weight of the ceiling. In estimating the strength, the thrust of the rafters need 
not be considered, because the beam is always abundantly strong to resist this 
strain; and when a beam is strained in the direction of the length, it rather 
increases the strength to resist a cross strain. Therefore the pressure, or the 
weight supported by the tie beam, will be proportional to the length of the longest 
part of it that is unsupported. But there arc two cases, one where the weight is 
merely the weight of the ceiling; the other where there are rooms in the roof. 

Case 1. To find the scantling of a tie beam which has only to support a 
ceiling, the length of the longest unsupported part being given. 

Ruiz. Divide the length of the longest unsupported part by the cube root 
of the breadth ; and the quotient multiplied by 1°47 will be the depth required 
for fir, in inches; or multiply by 1°52, which will give the depth for oak, in inches. 

182.— Case 2. In the case where there are rooms above the tie beam, the 
rule is the same as that for girders. Sec Sect. III. art. 188 and 139. 

Example to Case 1. The length of the longest unsupported part of the tie 
beam in the roof, fig. 58, Plate VII.,is 17 feet; and the thickness of the truss is 
9 inches. Required the depth. Here the cube root of 9 is 2°08 very nearly; 


therefore, i = 12 inches, the depth required. 


183.—Tie beams are often unnecessarily cut to pieces with mortises, where the 
king or queen posts join them ; it is much better to make very short tenons to the 
lower end of these posts, and to support the beam by means of straps. The best 
method of cocking or cogging the tie beam upon the wall-plate is shewn by jig. 65, 
Plate 1X. 

Sometimes blocks are placed under the ends of tie beams, for the purpose of 
adding to the security of the roof if the ends of the tie beams should decay. The 
roof of the Theatre d’Argentina, and that of the Basilica of St. Paul, have blocks 
of this kind. (See Plate X.) The present roof of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
that of Drury Lane Theatre, are also formed in this manner; as well as several 
other modern roofs. 

In respect to the use of these blocks as a security in case of decay, it can only 
be from affording a greater quantity of matter for the causes of decay to act upon, 
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and is-as likely to accelerate as to retard its progress. And by adding to the depth 
of timber at the points of support, the settlement from shrinkage will become 
considerable. Also, whether the blocks be firmly connected to the tie beam or 
not, by raising the middle part of the tie beam above the real points of support, a 
lateral pressure equivalent to that of a beam cambered in the same degree, will be 
exerted against the walls. ; 

If the ends of the tie beams be left with a perfectly free space round them, so 
that there would be nothing to retain any moisture in contact with them, there 
would be little to apprehend from decay. And if a further security should be 
thought necessary, cast-iron plates fixed to the sides of the tie beams might be 
used instead of wooden blocks ; which would support the roof were the ends of the 
wooden beams to decay. 

It is a common practice in framing roofs to force the tie beam to a certain 
degree of camber, which appears to have been introduced under the idea that a 
cambered beam partakes of the nature of an arch; this, as has been justly observed 
by a late writer,* is one of the fallacies which it is the business of the mathematical 
theory of carpentry to dispel. It is obvious that when a cambered beam settles, - 
it has a tendency to thrust out the walls, instead of being a bond to tie them 
together. The Gothic builders sometimes laid naturally crooked timbers with the 
round side upwards for tie beams; but then their walls were capable of supporting 
considerable lateral pressure. In some of the tie beams of Durham Cathedral this 
curvature is very considerable; but modern walls are constructed on different 
principles, and require all the connection a roof can be made to give them, instead 
of being sufficient to withstand the thrust of a cambered beam. Where there are 
ceiling joists, it is easy to keep them a little higher in the middle of a ceiling, at 
the rate of about an inch in 20 feet, which prevents the settling from offending 
‘the eye of the beholder ;” and consequently accomplishes all that Mr. Price and 


others propose to do by cambering the tie beam. 


PRINCIPAL RAFTERS. 


184,—In estimating the strength of principal rafters, we may suppose them to 
be supported by struts, either at or very near all the points where the purlins rest 
upon. The pressure on a principal rafter is in the direction of its length, and is 
in proportion to the magnitude of the roof; but the effect of this pressure does not 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Carpentry; Supplement, p. 646. 
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bear the same proportion to the weight when there is a king post, as when there 
are queen posts; therefore the same constant number will not answer for both 
cases." 

Case 1. To find the scantling of the principal rafter when there is a king post 
in the middle. ‘ 

RvuLE. Multiply the square of the length of the rafter in feet, by the span in 
feet; and divide the product by the cube of the thickness in inches. For fir, 
multiply the quotient by 0:096, which will give the depth in inches. 

.185.—Case 2. To find the scantling of a principal rafter when there are two 
queen posts. 

Route. Multiply the square of the length of the rafter in feet, by the span in 
feet; and divide the product by the cube of the thickness in inches. For fir, 
multiply the quotient by 0°155, which will give the depth in inches. 

The thickness is generally the same as the king or queen posts, and tie beam. 

Example. The length of the principal rafter P, in fig. 50, Plate V., is 143 feet, 
and the span is 40 feet, the thickness of the truss 6 inches. The square of the 
length is 210°25, and the cube of the thickness 216. Therefore, sia eamatats ca 
== 6 inches, nearly; that is, the principal rafters should be 6 inches by 6 
inches. 

186.—In fig. 189, Plate XXI., is shewn what is considered the best of the 
common methods of framing the end of the principal rafter into the tie beam: and 
fig. 142 shews another method, with a circular abutment, which is considered to 
be much preferable for large roofs: we must refer the reader to the Section on 


* To derive the proportions entirely from theoretical principles, proceed as follows: The weight on a 
slated roof is per foot superficial— 


Bea cosas sie hese cet nacre eens umes aduaieawedietess 11:2 Ibs. 
Rafters, boarding, ceiling, &............ 0 ccc ceccee cee nee cee ewe nee ceeteneee ens 15:0 
Wind and other occasional forces ...... satieOee vouaeaienevae lamang uee 40:0 


66-2 ths. per foot. 
Then if 7 feet be the total rise of the roof in the middle, and s feet the span, the distance between the trusses 


t feet, the area of the rafter 6 d inches; then, exe = half the weight, we have (by art. 40, sect. i.) 


. 2 
2655 oF == 10008 d; (by art, 182,) or very nearly 4% = Bd. 


r:4e::33:1 ef: ae 
If be 2 @, then 5 = 3d, and when ¢ = 10 fect, 4s = bd. 


The area thus found is the magnitude of the abutting joints, and it is by far the most simple and scientific 
method of finding the scantlings. 
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‘dled to-art. 810, for the best method of strapping.“ 8 


STRAINING BEAMS. oy 


ry 


187.—A straining beam is the horizontal piece between the heads of the queen 


posts, and is marked S in the roof, fig. 50, Plate V. 
In order that this beam may be the strongest possible, its depth should be to 


its thickness as 10 is to 7. 

Rue. Multiply the square root of the span in feet, by the length of the 
straining beam in feet, and extract the square root of the product. Multiply the 
root by 0°9 for fir, which will give the depth in inches. To find the thickness, 


multiply the depth by the decimal 0-7. 
C, fig. 146 and 147, Plate XXII: shew joints for the ends of straining beams. 


STRUTS AND BRACES. 


188.—That part of a roof which is supported bya strut or brace is casily ascer- 
tained from the design, but the effect of the load must depend on the position of 
the brace; when it is square fromthe back of the rafter, the strain upon it will 
be the least ; and when it has the same inclination as the roof, the same strain will 
be thrown on the lower part of the principal rafter as is borne by the strut. But 
as the degree of obliqueness does not vary much, we shall not attempt to include 
its effect in the rule for the scantling. 

Rue. Multiply the square root of the length supported in feet, by the length 
of the brace or strut in feet; and the square root of the product multiplied by 0°8 
for fir, will give the depth in inches; and the depth multiplied by the decimal 0-6, 
will give the breadth in inches. 

Example. In the roof, fig. 50, Plate V., the part supported by the brace or strut B 
is equal to half the length of the principal rafter, or 7 feet ; and the length of the 


2 
brace is 6 feet. Therefore (7 x 6)® x 0.8 = (2°646 x 6)? x 0-8 =8-085x 0°8 
=3°188, the breadth; and 8:188 x 0-6 =1'9128, the depth; or 8} by 2 nearly. 
If a piece intended for a brace, a principal rafter, or a straining beam, be curved, 


the convex side should be placed upwards. 
189.—We have now laid down rules for the principal parts of a truss ; but in so 
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doing, we: haye not taken into. the account the different weights of: different. kinds 
of roofing, ‘nor the different degrees of inclination, Jest the rules.shauid become too 
complicated: indeed many will probably suppose them too much so already ; but 
the numerous tables of scantlings at the end of the volume will be found useful to 
those who are not ready at calculation ; and to others the assistance of a table of 
squares and cubes, or a table of logarithms, will render all the rules extremely 
easy. It only remains now to give the rules for purlins and common rafters. 


PURLINS. 


190.—The stress upon purlins is proportional to the distance they are apart ; 
and the weight being uniformly diffused, the stiffness is reciprocally as the cube of 
the length. 

Rute. Multiply the cube of the length of the purlin in feet, by the distance the 
purlins are apart in feet; and the fourth root of the product for fir will give the 
depth in inches; or multiplied by 1°04, will give the depth for oak: and the 
depth multiplied by the decimal 0°6 will give the breadth. See Table XIV. at the 
end of the volume. 

Purlins should always be notched upon the principal rafters, and should be put 
on in as long lengths as they can be conveniently got, as the strength is nearly 
doubled by this means. The old method of framing the purlins into the principal 
rafters, not only renders the purlins weaker, but also wounds the principal rafter, 
and consequently renders it necessary to make the rafters stronger. 

There is no part of a roof so liable to fail as the purlins; indeed there are few 
cases where they have not sunk considerably ; and in some instances so much as 
to deform the external appearance of the roof. Weak purlins might be much 
strengthened by bracing them; a practice which was once very common among 
the builders in this country. 


COMMON RAFTERS. 
191.—Common rafters are uniformly loaded, and the breadth need not be more 


than from 2 inches to 23 inches.* The depth for Welsh slate may be found by the 
following rule : 


* The strength may be ascertained from the rules for the stiffness of beams. Thus, let the weight on a 
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in feet, by the cube root of the breadth in 


” RwuLy.—Divide the length of bearing bread 
E 0°72 for fir, or 0°74 for oak, will give the 


inches ; and the quotient multiplied by 


depth in inches. 
Be enie Let the length of bearing of a rafter of Riga fir be 7 feet, and the 


breadth 2 inches. The cube root of 2 is 1°26 nearly; therefore fe x ee 


= 4 inches, the depth required. See Table XV. 
Foreign fir of straight grain makes the best common rafters and purilins, 


because it is not so subject to warp and twist with the heat of roofs in summer as 
oak; much however depends on the quality of the timber; oak from old trees 


often stands very well. 


ROOFS SUPPORTED BY STANDARDS, FOR DOCKS, ETC. 


191 a.—Roofs are now frequently constructed over docks and slips, in order to 
protect ships from injury by the weather during the time they are building, or 
while they are in dock, or on the slips for repair. They differ from ordinary roofs 
chiefly in magnitude ; and being erected on standards with considerable elevation 
in the centre, they are much exposed to be racked and strained by high winds. 

The materials used for covering have generally been such as could be adopted 
with the least first expense, such as tarred canvas, or tarred paper on boards; but 
in.some instances they have been covered with thin copper; in others slate has 
been used ; and, eventually, it will be found the best economy to employ slate on 
boarding. | 

The construction of the framing should be designed as an arch to carry the 
weight without a tendency to change its figure; with depth of framing, or ties and 


square foot of roof be ww, the length of the rafter L, ite breadth 5, and depth d; then the load is L w, when 
the rafters are one foot apart, and by art. 99, 


-QOR 
625 a L8 w = bd, or (ee)! tad 


Now the load on a square foot or w, is composed of 








The weight of the slates........... Messe deshgmeednenweenenes = 11:2 be. 
rafters and boarding ..................++ = 48 
The force of wind, &...........ccccecaccecceccecscecceccecseces = 40:0 
BA ONC 0 oi ee Bice ee tune h oats titomdaaneas dowels == 56:0 ibs. 


Also since for Riga fir 0115 = a, we have 
(825 x -O115 x 58) La 4h 
b ~ 64 





== d, which is nearly the same as the rule. 


» 
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braces, sufficient to render the roof capable of resisting the utmost force of winds. 
Fig. 25, Plate IIT. shews one of the methods of construction in use.* (See art. 
50 and 51.) 


DESCRIPTION OF ROOFS WHICH HAVE BEEN EXECUTED. 


192.—The roofs here selected for description present some interesting speci- 
mens of the art of carpentry, which are well worthy of attention. The author has 
taken them principally from the works of foreigners, and they may perhaps suggest 
some new ideas. The reader is however referred for the fullest information on 
this subject to our Appendix, containing descriptions of several English and foreign 
roofs, both of ancient and modern construction. 


ROOF OF THE BASILICA OF ST. PAUL AT ROME. 


The truss ‘exhibited in Plate X. fig. 66, is one of the trusses of the Basilica of 
St. Paul, at Rome, executed about 400 years ago. There is another kind of truss 
in the same roof which is much older, having been cxecuted in §16, during the 
pontificate of Leo IIT.; but the form is not so good as the one here given. These 
trusses are double; that is, each consists of two similar frames placed 14°9 inches 
apart ; and these double trusses are about 10-5 feet apart. The principal rafters 
abut against a short king post & Between the trusses a piece of timber, 8, is 


* The roof under which H. M. ship Britannia, of 100 guns, was built, covers about an acre of ground; 
it is 75 feet high, and is supported wholly by standards. It was designed by Mr. Pering. 

The largest roof over slips is 100 feet in breadth from standard to standard, and 245 feet in length; the 
projecting eaves extend 25 feet on each side over the standards, and the height from the ground line to the 
ridge of the roof is 643 feet at the head, and 66% feet at the stern. 

The roof over the west slip of the King’s Dock-yard at Deptford is nearly of the following dimensions :— 








POUAL WIT eos wath fonts tadloadetont ase tetoseane 146 feet. 

Breadth between standards .............2.-.60-- 68 

Clear height in the middle...............4...00665 645 —— 

Height of the standards..................c.0seeee i0 above ground line. 
Height of eaves .............cccc ccc cence eseeeeeeee 16) —— 

Standards, 2 beams..................... 12 inches square bolted together. 
Framing of trusses..................065 5% inches thick. 

PUP. fe 5schs it cee siesnettaeteiee 6 inches x 4 inches. 

MUGS coer caret eieneccveieawcesece 5 inches x 23 inches. 


This roof is boarded with 7 inch boarding for paper covering. 
Q 
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placed, and sustained by a strong key of wood passing through it and the short 
king posts; this piece sustains the tie beams by means of another strong key at a. 
The tie beams are in two lengths, and scarfed together, as shewn by jig. 67. The 
scarf is held together by three iron straps. 


Scantlings of the Timbers. 


inches. inches. 
Tie beams, f............ 22°65 by 14°9 
Principal rafters, p ... 21°75 by 149 
Auxiliary rafters, ... 13°38 by 13:3 
Straining beam, C ... 14°99 by 12°8 
Purlins, @ ............4.. 8°5 square, and 5 feet 7 inches apart. 
Common rafters ...... 5-3 by 4°25, and 8°5 inches apart. 


This roof is executed in fir, and the span is 78°4 feet. The common rafters are 
covered with strong tiles, about 12 inches by 7, forming a kind of pavement set 
with mortar in the joints. On this pavement a kind of plain tiles with ledges are 
laid, and the joints covered with crooked tiles, as is represented by fig. 68. From 
this description some notion may be formed of the load upon this roof.* 

The roof is simple and strong ; the method of sustaining the middle of the tie 
beam is ingenious ; and the covering, though heavy, is well calculated to preserve 
a uniform temperature within the building in a warm climate; and a similar 
covering might be often adopted with much advantage in our own variable one, as 
a means Of excluding cold. 


ROOF OF THE THEATRE D’ARGENTINA, AT ROME. 


193.—One of the trusses of the Theatre d’Argentina is represented in Plate X. 
fig. 69. The span is 80°5 feet, and the slope of the roof 24 degrees. The tie beam 
is in three pieces, scarfed and strapped together; and the principal rafters are each 
in two pieces, also scarfed and strapped together. The common rafters are from 
10 to 11 inches apart, and arc supported by 12 purlins on each side; these rafters 
support a heavy tile covering. The tie beams are supported by stirrups of iron, in 
a very judicious manner. They differ considerably from any other example, except 


* L’Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 170. The rvof of the Church of Santa Muria Maggiore at Rome is similar ; 
the span of which is nearly 56 feet, the tie beams 15 inches by 102. See Kruattt’s Carp. Part V. p. 6 
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that of the Theatre de l’Odéon, which isa close rmitation of It toa ij 7 8 feet Spall, 
The roof of the Theatre d’Argentina is executed in fir, that of the Odéon in 
oak ; both of them have to sustain the machinery of the theatre, besides the 
ceilings and covering.* 

There appears to be too much strength ih some parts of this roof; but the 
design is extremely simple, and well adapted to the purpose. 


ROOF OF A RIDING-HOUSE AT MOSCOW, IN RUSSIA. 


194.—The largest roof ever executed was that of the Riding-house, built at 
Moscow, in 1790, by Paul I., Emperor of Russia. It is represented by jig. 70, 
Pilate XI. The span was 235 fect, and the slope of the roof about 19 degrees. The 
principal support of this immense truss consisted in an arch or curved rib of 
timber, in three thicknesses, indented together, and strapped and bolted with iron. 
The principal rafters, and the tie beams, were supported by several vertical pieces 
notched to the curved rib; and the whole stiffened by diagonal braces. The dispo- 
siton of the parts of this roof is extremely ingenious; but it was too slight for the 
immense extent of the span, and it appears that it settled so much that it was 
proposed to add another curved rib in the situation shewn by the dotted lines. 
A reference to art. 23 @ will shew the impropriety of adding material so near to the 
neutral line of the framing; a like want of attention to principle is sometimes 
found in a first design ; aroof designed by Bettancourt for a riding-school, as given 
by Krafft, is an example. 

The external dimensions of the building were 1920 feet by 310 feet; it was 
lighted from the top by a lantern, and there was a gallery round the inside of the 
building for spectators. t 


* L’Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 220. 
+ Krafft’s Recueil de Charpente, Part ii. No. 89; or Rondelet’s L’Art de Batir, tome iv. pl. 116. 
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SECTION V. 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF DOMES OR CUPOLAS. 


195.—A poms or cupola is a roof, the base of which is a circle, an ellipsis, or a 
polygon; and its vertical section a curve line, concave towards the interior. 
Hence, domes are called circular, elliptical, or polygonal, according to the figure 
of the basc. 

The most usual form for a dome is the spherical, in which case its plan is a 
circle, the section a segment of a circle. 

The top of a-large dome is often finished with a lantern, which is supported by 
the framing of the dome. 

196.—The interior and exterior forms of a dome are not often alike, and in the 
space between, a staircase to the lantern is generally made. According to the 
space left between the external and internal domes, the framing must be designed. 
Sometimes the framing may be trussed with tics across the opening; but often 
the interior dome rises so high that ties cannot be inserted: in the latter case, 
the observations made on the equilibrium of domes in Sect. I. (art. 62—66,) should 
be attended to. 

Accordingly, the construction of domes may be divided into two cases: viz., 
domes with horizontal ties, and those not having such ties. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF DOMES WHICH ADMIT OF HORIZONTAL TIES. 


197.—A truss for a dome where horizontal ties can be inserted is shewn by 
jig. 71, Plate XII. In this figure AA is the tie ; BB posts, which may be continued 
to form the lantern; OC, C, are continued curbs in two thicknesses, with the joints 
erassed and bolted together; DD, a curved rib to support the rafters. This 
design is calculated for a span of about 60 feet, and may be extended to 120 feet. 

Two principal trusses may be placed across the opening, parallel to each other, 
and at a distance equal to the dianteter of the lantern apart, as AB, CD, fig. 72; 
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with a sufficient number of half-trusses to reduce the bearing of the rafters to a 
convenient length. 

Or, the two principal trusses may cross each other at right angles in the centre 
of the dome,-the one being placed so much higher than the other as to prevent 
the ties interfering. This disposition is represented in jig. 73; and is the same 
that is adopted for the Dome des Invalids, at Paris, of which the external diameter 
is nearly 90 English feet. | : 

As the dimensions of the parts must depend chiefly on the weight of the 
lantern, it is scarce possible to fix upon any, unless some particular design had 
been described, which would not have been satisfactory ; besides being likely to 
mislead, as there are few cases that are similar. The dimensions of the timbers 
may however be easily ascertained to any particular design, from the rules and 
principles laid down in Sec. I. and IT. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF DOMES WITHOUT HORIZONTAL TIES. 


198.—The construction of domes without horizontal cross ties is not difficult, 
when there is a sufficient tie round the base. The most simple method, and one 
which is particularly useful in small domes, is to place a series of curved ribs so 
that the lower ends of those ribs stand upon the curb at the base, and the upper 
ends meet at the top, with diagonal struts between the ribs. 

When the pieces are so long, and so much curved that they cannot be cut out 
of timber without being cut across the grain so much as to weaken them, they 
should be put together in thicknesses, with the joints crossed, and well nailed 
together: or, in very large domes, they should be bolted or keyed together. The 
manner of forming these ribs has been already described, as applied to roofs. (See 
Sec. IV. art. 171.) This method of making curved ribs in thicknesses has been 
used in the construction of centres for arches from the earliest period of arch 
building; and it was first applied to the construction of domes by Philibert de 
Lorme,* who gives the following scantlings for different-sized domes : 


For domes of 24 feet diameter 8 inches by 1 inch. 


BO sicoiearasds, 10. geegisisedssy We 
i ee (en ae 
OO: saevictenctaset 1S beecencecesa 2 
ROS) cbiccnetidastay. 1S casckidewies 3 


These ribs are formed of two thicknesses, of the scantlings given above, and are 
placed about two feet apart at the base. The rafters are notched upon them for 


* See his Nouvelles Inventions pour bien Batir & petits Frais. 1661. 


sedeiving the boarding, and also horizontal ribs are notched on the inside, which 
gives a great degree of stiffness to the whole.* ig. 74 is a section of 8 dome 
constructed in this manner; and fig. 75 a projection of a part of the dome, with 
the rafters and inside ribs. ° | 

If the dome be of considerable magitude, the curve of equilibrium should pass 
through the middle of the depth of the ribs, particularly if a heavy lantern rests 
upon them. The curve in either case will be found by means of art. 64 or 65, 
Sect. I. Otherwise the curve must fall within the curve of equilibrium, and 
struts must be placed between the ribs, to prevent them bending in. Or, if it be 
necessary for the external appearance of the dome, that the curvature of the ribs 
should be without the curve of equilibrum, then an iron hoop may be put round 
about one-third of the height to prevent the dome bursting outwards. This latter 
method was adopted in the external dome of the Church de la Salute at Venice, 
the outside dimensions of which are 80 feet diameter, 40°5 feet high, and the 
lantern 39°5 feet high; but the lantern is supported by a brick dome, which is 
considerably below the wooden one. ‘The ribs of this dome are 96 in number, and 
each rib is in four thicknesses ; the four together make 5°5 inches; so that each 
rib is 85 inches by 5°5 inches. The iron hoop is 4°5 inches wide, and half an 
inch in thickness, and is placed at one-third of the height of the dome. 

199.—When a dome is intended to support a heavy lantern, it may require 
the principal ribs to be stronger than can be obtained out of a piece of timber ; 
but the framing may always be made sufficiently strong by using two ribs, with 
braces between, and tied together by radial pieces across from rib to rib. A. truss 
of this form is shewn by jig. 76, which would sustain a very heavy lantern, if the 
curve of equilibrium were to pass in the middle hetween the ribs, as the dotted 
line does in the figure. The proper form for the curve will be found by the equa- 
tions in art. 65, Sect. I. 

200.—Where a light dome is wanted, without occupying much space, the ribs 
may be placed so near to each other, that the boards may be fixed to them without 
rafters, or short struts may be put between the ribs, as shewn by jig. 77. 

In a splendid collection of specimens of carpentry, published by M. Krafft, 
there are methods of finding the position of the principal timbers in domes and 
roofs shewn, which were proposed by M. Stierme, a carpenter of Wurtemberg.t 
Krafft’s work contains no explanation of these methods, and they appear to be 
destitute of any thing like sound principle, particularly as applied to domes, and 
are only noticed as a caution to the young student. 


* Mr. Price proposes a similar mode of forming bridges and domes in his British Carpenter, pp. 26, 28. 
+ Recueil de Charpente, par M. Krafit, deuxieme partie, planche 70 et 84. 
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SECTION VI. 
ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF PARTITIONS. 


201.—PARTITIONS, in carpentry, are frames of timber for dividing the internal 
parts of a house into rooms: they are usually lathed and plastered, and sometimes 
the spaces between the timbers are filled with brick-work. 

In modern carpentry there is no part of a building so much neglectcd as the 
partitions. A square of partitioning is of considerable weight, seldom less than 
half a ton, and often much more; therefore a partition should have an adequate 
support: instead of which it is often suffered to rest on the floor, which of course 
settles under a weight it was never intended to bear, and the partition breaks 
from the ceiling above. 

If it be necessary to support a partition by mcans of the floors or roof, it should 
rather be strapped to the floor or roof above it, than be suffered to bear upon the 
floor below ; because in that case the cracks along the cornice would be avoided ; 
and in such cases the timbers of the floor or roof must be made stronger. A 
partition ought, however, to be capable of supporting its own weight; for even 
when doorways are so placed that a truss cannot be got the whole depth, it is 
almost always possible to truss over the heads of the doors. . 

202.—Partitions that have a solid bearing throughout their length do not 
require any braces; indeed they are better without them, as it is easy to stiffen 
them by means of struts between tho uprights, and thus the shrinking and cross 
strains occasioned by braces are avoided. When braces are introduced in a par- 
tition, they should be disposed so as to throw the weight upon points which are 
sufficiently supported below, otherwise they do more harm than good. 

But though it be often practicable to give a partition a solid bearing throughout, 
it is bétter not to do so, because all walls settle; therefore the partition should 
always be supported only by the walls it is connected with, in order that it may 
settle with them. If the partition have a solid bearing, and the walls settle, 
fractures must necessarily take place. 

Also, when a partition is supported at one end by the wall of a high part of the 
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building, and by the wall of a lower part at the other end, it will always crack, 
either close by the walls, or diagonally across. 

In a trussed partition the truss should have good supports, either at the ends 
or other convenient places, and the framing should be designed accordingly ; that 
is, so that the weight may not act on any other points than those originally 
intended to bear it. The best points of support are the walls to which the plaster- 
ing of the partition joins. 

203.—Partitions are made of different thicknesses, according to the extent of 
bearing; for common purposes, where the bearing does not exceed 20 feet, 4 
inches is sufficient ; or generally the principal timbers may be made 


4; inches by 8 inches for a bearing not exceeding 26 feet. 


And partitions should be filled in with as thin stuff as possible, provided it be 
sufficient to nail the laths to. Two inches is quite a sufficient thickness. When 
these filling-in pieces are in long lengths, that is, when they exceed 3 or 4 feet, 
they should be stiffened by short struts between them ; or, which is much better, 
we may notch a continued rail across the uprights, nailing it to each. 

It should be borne in mind, that in all cases useless timber is only an unne- 
cessary load upon the framing, and increases the risk of failure at a considerable 
expense. 

The thicknesses above mentioned apply only to partitions that have no other 
than their own weight to bear. When a floor is to be supported by a partition, it 
must be prepared for that purpose. It would, however, be impossible to give any 
rules for such partitions, as the design must be varied according to circumstances, 
which differ so materially in almost every case as to render particular rules useless. 

203 a.—When partitions of considerable strength are required, another simple 
method of constructing them may be employed with advantage, particularly where 
it is desirable to prevent the passage of sound. 

Let the truss be formed of such strong timbers as may be necessary, nearly as 
in the usual method: but, instead of filling in the pieces for nailing the laths to 
between the timbers, let them be nailed, in the manner of battens, upon each side 
of the truss. <A partition done in this manner occupies a little more space; but to 
compensate for this, it has the advantage of strength and lightness, besides pre- 
venting the passage of sound better than the common mode of construction. 

204.—The pressure in the direction of any of the pieces may be found by 
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applying the principles given in Sect. I.; and the scantlings of the timbers that 
would be sufficient to sustain such pressures, may be found by the rules for the 
stiffness of materials in Sect. II. The following data will assist in forming an 
estimate of the pressure on the framing of partitions : 


The weight of a square of —— from 1480 pounds to 2000 pounds per 


may be taken at . epg eouuaeaias square. 
The weight ofa square of faingle-joisted : 

flooring, without counter-flooring... § °""**’ Reo siainaneniais 2000 
The weight of a square of framed floor- 

ing, with counter-flooring .. nk eae ea SRS En 


As great nicety is not required in calculating the scantlings, the highest num- 
bers may be taken for long bearings, and the lowest for short ones; as the one 
gives the weight in large mansions, the other that in ordinary houses. 

The shrinkage of timbers, and still more often imperfect joints, cause con- 
siderable settlements to take place in partitions, and consequently cracks in the 
plastering ; therefore it is essential that the timber should be well seasoned, and 
also that the work should be well framed, as a slight degree of settlement in a 
partition is attended with worse consequences than those produced by a like degree 
of settlement in any other piece of framing. . 

205.— Fig. 78 shews a design for a trussed partition with a doorway in the 
middle; the tie or sill is intended to pass between the joisting under the flooring 
boards. The strongest positions for the inclined pieces of the truss is shewn by 
the figure, as the truss would have been much weaker with the same quantity of 
materials, if they had been placed in the position shewn by the dotted lines. The 
inclination of the trussing-pieces should never greatly differ from an angle of 40 
degrees with the horizon. The horizontal pieces, a a, are intended to be notched 
into the uprights, and nailed: in partitions for principal rooms, one on each side 
might be used. 

206.—When a doorway is near to the side of a room, which is often necessary, 
in order to render the room either convenient or comfortable, the partition should 
be trussed over the top of the door, as shewn in fig. 79. The posts, A, B, should 
be strapped to the truss, and braces may be put in the lower part of the truss in 
the common way; but it would be better to halve these braces into the uprights, 
which would bind the whole together. 

In order to save straps, the posts A, B, are often halved into the tie CD; in 
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that case, the tie should be a little deeper; and as the tie may be always made 
strong enough to admit of halving, perhaps this is the best method. 

Partitions should always be put up some time before they are plastered ; in 
order that the timbers may be put right again, in case they should cast. This 
precaution is not so necessary where timber has been a considerable time cut to 
the proper scantlings, or well seasoned. 

The arrises of all timbers exceeding 3 inches should be taken off, to allow room 
for a sufficient key for the plaster : that is, if A be the section of a post or brace, 
to be lathed at a and 4, it must be bevelled so as to reduce the faces at @ and 6 to 
less than three inches. . 





The distance of the filling-in timbers must be adapted to the usual lengths of 
the laths ; they are commonly in 4 feet lengths, and then require the timbers to 
be one foot from middle to middle. 
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SECTION VII. 
OF THE CONSTRUCPION OF CENTRES FOR BRIDGES. 


207.—A CENTRE is a timber frame, or set of frames, for supporting the arch- 
stones of a bridge during the construction of the arch. 

The qualities of a good centre consists in its being a sufficient support for the 
weight or pressure of the arch-stones, without any sensible change of form 
throughout the whole progress of the work, from the springing of the arch to the 
fixing of the key-stone. It should be capable of being easily and safely removed, 
and designed so that it may be erected at a comparatively small expense. 

In navigable rivers, where a certain space must be left for the passage of 
vessels, and in deep and rapid rivers, where it is difficult to establish intermediate 
supports, and where much is to be apprehended from sudden floods, the frames 
should span the whole width ‘of the archway, or be framed so as to leave a con- 
siderable portion of the archway unoccupied. In such cases a considerable degree 
of art is required to make the centre an effectual support for the arch-stones, par- 
ticularly when the arch is large. 

But in narrow rivers, and in those where the above-mentioned inconveniences 
do not interfere with the work, the framing may be constructed upon horizontal 
tie beams, supported in several places by piles, or frames fixed in the bed of the 
river; and the construction is comparatively casy. 

In large arches, when the arch-stones are laid to a considerable height, they 
often force the centre out of form, by causing it to rise at the crown; and it is 
sometimes necessary to load the centre at the crown to prevent such rising ; but 
this is a very imperfect remedy. Notwithstanding the subject has been considered 
by several very eminent men, thcir works are not much calculated to instruct the 
carpenter how to avoid this difficulty: indeed their object seems to have been 
exclusively to calculate the strength of a centre already designed, instead of shew- 
ing the principles on which it ought to be contrived; and even in calculating the 

R 2 
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strength they are very imperfect guides, because they have not attempted to find 
what forces would derange a centre, but only the force that might be supported 
without fracture.* | 

Mr. Smeaton, in his designs for centres, always contrived his scantlings to 
suit the general scantlings of timber, with the view of saving labour, and of 
leaving the timber in as useful a state as possible when it was done with.¢ This 
practice is a good one, and ought to be imitated, as a centre or a scaffold is not 
like a permanent work. Nevertheless, some knowledge of the principle of disposing 
the parts is necessary,.and also of estimating the degree of stiffness that will be 
actually required in a centre; otherwise more tinfber may be wasted than if it had 
been cut to the proper scantling at the first, as all timber that has been used in a 
centre is more or less injured. 

208.—Centres are composed of several separate vertical frames or trusses, 
connected together by horizontal ties, and stiffened by braces. When the frames 
have to span the whole width of the archway, the offsets of the stonework afford a 
most substantial abutment for the support of the centre. The frames or trusses 
of centres are generally placed from 4 to 6 feet apart, according to their strength, 
and the pressure they have to support. In general, there is one frame under each 
of the external rings of arch-stones, and the space between is equally divided by 
the intermediate frames. 

A. bridge of three arches will require two centres, one of five arches requires 
three centres, &c. 


PRESSURE OF ARCH-STONES UPON CENTRES. 


209.—Before proceeding to investigate the disposition and stiffness of centres, 
the point must be determined at which the arch-stones first begin to press upon 
the centre; and also the pressure upon it at different periods of the formation of 
the arch. 

It has been found by experiment, that a stone placed upon an inclined plane 
does not begin’ to slide till that plane has an inclination of about 30 degrees from 
the horizontal plane;{ and till a stone would slide upon its joint, or bed, it is 
obvious that it would not press upon the centre. Also, when a hard stone is laid 

I 


*See Pitot on Centres, Mem. de l’Acad. 1726; Couplet on ditto, Mem. de l’Acad. 1729; Frezier's 
Coupe des Pierres, tome iii. p. 408, “ Bridges.” 4 vols. large 8vo. London. 
+t Reports, vol. iii. p. 236. t Rondelet, L’ Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 278. 
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with a bed of mortar it will not slide till the angle becomes from 84 to 86 degrees. 
A. soft stone bedded in mortar will stand when the angle which the joint makes 
with the horizon is 45 degrees, if it absorb water quickly ; because in that case the 
mortar becomes partially set.* Similar results have been obtained by other expe- 
rimentalists; therefore we may consider the pressure in general to commence at 
the joint which makes an angle of about 32 degrees with the horizon. 

This angle is called the angle of repose, and if we suppose the pressure to be 
represented by the radius, the tangent of this angle will represent the friction ; 
hence, considering the pressure as unity, the friction will be 0°625. Peronet esti- 
mates the friction at 0°8;+ but it is erring on the safe side to take the lower result. 

210.—The next course above the angle of repose will press upon the centre, 
but only in a small degree; and the pressure will increase with each succeeding 
course. The relation between the weight of an arch-stone, and its pressure upon 
the centre, in a direction perpendicular to the curve of the centre, may be dcter- 
mined from the following equation: W (sin. a— jf cos. a) = P. 

Where W is the weight of the arch stone, P = the pressure upon the centre, 
J = the friction, and a = the angle which the plane of the lower joint of the arch- 
stone makes with the horizon. 


211.— When the angle which the = ees 84, degrees, P = ‘04 W 
with the horizonis ....... 
36 ......... P = 08 W 
38 ......... = ‘12 W 
AO! hc sssses P= :17 W 
ly) P = -21 W 
AA seas. P = -25 W 
AG wo. .ce eee = °29 W 
48 ......... P = ‘33 W 
BOY xpesesinds = 37 W 
DD aoip cis Seaita = -40 W 
3): P = 44 W 
5s er P = +48 W 
58 ......... = ‘52 W 
GO ......... = 64 W 


But when the plane of the s joint iianes so much inclined that a vertical line 


* Rondelet, L’Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 273. 


+ Mémoir sur le Cintrement et le Decintroment des Ponts, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at 


Paris for 1773. 
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passing through the centre of gravity of the areh-stone does not fall within the 
lower bed of the stone, the whole weight of the arclestone may be considered as 
resting upon the centre, without material error. We have thus an easy method 
of estimating the weight upon a centre, at any period of the construction, or when 
any portion of the arch-stones is laid, as well as when the whole weight it has to 
sustain is upon it. 

212.—As an example, let it be required to determine the pressure of the arch- 

stones upon 20 degrees of the centre, counting from the joint which makes an 
angle of 32 degrees with the horizon. 

Rute. Take out ‘of the preceding table the decimal opposite every second 
degree for the first 20 degrees; that is, from 32 to 52 degrees, and add them 
together. Multiply the sum thus found by the weight of a portion of the arch- 
stones comprehended between 2 degrees; the product will be equal to the pressure 
of 20 degrees of the arch upon the centre. 

Suppose the frames of the centre to be 5 feet from middle to middle, and the 
depth of the arch-stones to be 4 feet ; also, that the space comprehended between 
2 degrees of the arch measured at the middle of the depth of the stone is 1°56 feet. 
The solid content will be found to be 30 cubic feet; and if the weight of a cubic 
foot of the stone be 150 pounds, the weight of two degrees will be 30 x 150 = 
4500 pounds. 

Then adding together the decimals for 20 degrees, that 1s, from 32 degrees to 
52, the sum is 2°26. This sum multiplied by the weight of 2 degrees, or 4500 
pounds, gives 10,170 pounds for the pressure of 20 degrees upon one frame of the 
centre. 

* 213.—It is evident from an inspection of the table, that the pressure increases 
very slowly till the joint begins to make a considerable angle with the horizon; 
and it is of importance to bear this in mind in designing centres, because the 
strength should be directed to the parts where the strain is greatest. For instance, 
at the point where the joint makes an angle of 44 degrees with the horizon, the 
arch-stone only exerts a pressure of one-fourth of its weight upon the centre; 
where the angle of the joint is 58 degrees, the pressure exceeds half the weight ; 
but near to the crown the stones rest wholly upon the centre. Now it would be 
absurd to make the centre equally strong at each of these points; besides by such 
a method there would not be the means of applying the strength where it is really 
required, without interfering with ties and vaeee which are only an incumbrance 
to the framing. 

When the depth of the arch-stonce is meatlg double its thickness, the whole of 
its weight may be considered to rest upon the centre at the joint which makes an 
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angle of about 60. degrees with the horizon. If the length be less than twice the 
thickness, it may be considefed to rest wholly upon the centre when the angle is 
below 60 degrees ; and if the length exceed twice the thickness, the angle will be 
considerably above 60 degrees before the whole weight will press upon the centre. 
214.—But though the error introduced, by considering all the arch-stones above 
the joint that makes an angle of 60 degrees with the horizon, as pressing wholly 
on the centre, is not a very considerable one, it may be desirable to use a method 
which approaches nearer to the truth when the arch is circular. However inclined 
a joint may be, @ certain portion of the force of the arch-stone will be lost in 
friction, except when the joints become sensibly vertical. And, in any case, the 
pressure perpendicular to the curve of the centre will be expressed by the equation 
W (sin. a — fcos. a) = perpen. pressure = P. But it will be more convenient to 
measure the angle a from the vertical line passing through the crown: then W 
(cos. a—f sin. a) —— a gl 

If the angle included between the joints of one arch-stone be denoted by a, and 
the stones be alike in weight, and in the portion of the arch they occupy; then 
the pressure of any number ~ of arch-stones upon the centre will be expressed by 
n _ n+l _ 7 _ a+ 
cos. a x go ou a xX sin. oa a 


the equation W * = pressure = P. 














ee 





sin. § @ 
The magnitude of the arc @ being ascertained, the sines and cosines to a radius 
of unity may be taken from a table of natural sines. But the calculation will be 
| d he following f _W X sin. = == a m 
more simple under the following form : | aioe _X (cos.42a—fsin.} a.) (A). 
sin. a 

The computation becomes easier by using a table of logarithms. 

When the arch-stones are small, the pressure upon the centre is greater than 
when they are large; and as an arch-stone will seldom be smaller than would 
extend one degree of the arch, the pressure in that case may be assumed as suffi- 
ciently accurate: the error being always in excess till the arch-stones are less 
than one degree each. Now the number of degrees between the middle or crown 
and the angle of repose is 58 ; therefore, by equation (A) the whole pressure upon 
the semi-centre may be determined. The calculation by logarithms may be made 
as follows. The equation, in this case, is more conveniently arranged as follows : 


* This expression is equal to W (sum of cosines of n a — /f Xx sum of sines of # a), and the sum of the 
sines and cosines are found by equations 27 and 29, p. 69, of Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics, vol. iii. 
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7 a Da ied sin. $a X rad. 


Here if a = 1 degree, n = 58, and (art. 209) f= 0°625, we have 


P Log. f = log. ‘625 ........ cece en eee =x — 1'795880 

. con. — @ = log. cos. 29° = 9°941819 
renee ager va Log. sin. = log. sin. 29° .......... = 9:685571 

Log. sin. pds @ = log. sin, 29° 30° = 9-692339 a+1 

2 ———— | Log. sin. -- -" ~- a = log. sin. 29° 30’ = 9°692389 
19-634158 2 ———— 
19°173790 

Log. sin. 4 @ = log. sin. 0° 80’......... = 7:940842 
Rad................... 10000000 | Log. sin. } a = log. sin. 0° 80’............ 7940842 
———__—— FRAG 25 tedceedeatesaies 10000000 
17°940842 eas 
—————— 17°940842 
Log. 49°36 ooo. cecececcescecceseseneee: 1693316 ee 
LOTT eat jeetit sees 1:232948 


And 49°36 — 17:1 = 32°26 ; consequently, 32°26 W is equal to the pressure of 
the semi-arch upon the centre, where W is the weight of a part of the ring of arch- 
stones each measuring one degree. 


ON DESIGNING CENTRES. 


215.—In designing frames for centres there are two things which require 
particular attention. The centre should be sufficiently strong to support any part, 
or the whole of the pressure; and it should be capable of supporting any part 
without a sensible change of form. ‘To accomplish the first object, the strains 
must not act very obliquely upon the supporting pieces; and the magnitude of 
the parts must be proportional to the strain upon them. The second object will 
be obtained by disposing the parts so that the stress may prevent any part rising, 
instead of causing it to rise, as is too commonly the case in centres. 
216.—Centring for arches of small span is easily managed; and when it is 
possible to obtain intermediate supports at a comparatively small expense, even. 
large centres are not difficult. The centring of Conon Bridge, of which the span is 
65 feet, and rise 21°8 feet, is a good example of this kind of construction: it was 
designed by Mr. Telford.* See fig. 81. 


* Edinburgh “ Encyclopedia,” art. Bridge. 
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The justly celebrated Smeaton designed the centre, jig. 80, Plate XITI. for 
Coldstream Bridge ; and as an illustration we cannot offer the reader anything 
better than his own description which accompanied the design. He says, ‘* What 
I had therefore in view was to distribute the supporters equally under the burden, 
preserving at the same time such a geometrical connection throughout the whole, 
that if any one pile, or row of piles, should settle, the incumbent weight would be 
supported by the rest.” 

‘* With respect to the scantlings,”’ he adds, ‘‘ I did not so much contrive how 
to do with the least quantity of timber, as how to cut it with the least waste ; for, 
as I took it for granted the centre would be constructed of East Country fir, I 
have set down the scantlings, such as they usually are, in whole balks, or cut in 
two lengthways.”* The bridge was of stone; 25 feet wide from outside to 
outside ; the centring consisted of five frames, or ribs, framed in the manner 
represented in fig. 80. The span of the centre arch was 60 feet 8 inches, and the 
dimensions of the principal timbers are figured upon the design. 

217.—But where intermediate supports cannot be obtained, centres require to 
be constructed with more care; more attention is also necessary in forming the 
design. It is obvious that laying a load upon the haunches must have a tendency 
to raise the centre at the crown, unless the frame be so contrived that it cannot 
rise there under the effect of any force that it may have to sustain at the haunches. 
This principle has not been properly understood by some engineers, and some of 
these centres have in consequence undergone a change of form with every course 
of stones that was laid upon them. We cannot perhaps shew better the importance 
of the principle of preventing any change of form by the disposition of the framing, 
than by pointing out the defects of the centre designed by Perronet for the Bridge 
of Neuilly, and comparing it with some others that have been employed. /%g. 
82, Plate XIV. represents the centre of the Bridge at Neuilly. It is obvious that 
such a centre loaded at A and B, must rise at C; and the timbers being nearly 
parallel, the strains produced by a weight resting on any point must have been 
prodigious; consequently, the yielding at the joints was very considerable. It isa 
kind of framing well enough adapted to support an equilibrated load, distributed - 
over its whole length: but is one of the worst that can be adopted for a centre, or 
for supporting any variable load. It must have consumed an immense quantity of 
timber, without possessing the advantage of connection. The quantity is crowded 
into so small a space that it has a light appearance, and consequently has obtained 
the approbation of those who are incapable of penetrating further than the ap- 
parent surface of the things they pretend to examine. The centres for the bridges 


* Smeaton’s Reports, vol. iii. p. 286, plate 10. 
S 
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of Nogent, Cravant, St. Maxence, and Nemours, were designed on similar prin- 
ciples, and were found to be equally defective. . 

218.—Fig. 88, Plate XIV. represents the centre of the Waterloo Bridge,* 
designed by the late Mr. Rennie. In this centre, by a better disposition of its tim- 
bers, a load at A could not cause the centre to rise at C, without reducing the 
length of the beam D5, and the one opposite to it. There is an excess of strength 
in some of its parts, and it is complicated in the extreme ; but, on the whole, it is 
a very judicious combination. The centre of Blackfriars Bridge appears to have 
been taken as the ground-work ; and there arc some improvements, both in form 
and construction, which do much credit to the able engineer who made them. 

219.—Let the line ACA’, fig. 84, Plate XV. represent the curve of an arch ; 
and let us suppose the arch-stones to begin to press upon the centre at B, B, 
where the joints make an angle of 32 degrees with the horizontal plane; and that 
the laying of the arch-stones proceeds alike on each side. Now if two trussed 
frames, EDH, E’D’H, abut against each other at C, the point C cannot rise in a 
sensible degree from the pressures at D, D’, and much additional security may be 
obtained by adding the piece FF’, with the picces FI, FI. 

The framing of this centre commences on each side, nearly at the point where 
the arch stones first begin to press on the centre; the curved rib must be strong 
enough to bear the parts between BD and DC, but the bearings may be shortened 
by making the abutting blocks at D, D’ longer. The beams EC, E'C will act as 
ties till the arch-stones are laid beyond the points D, D’; they will then begin to 
act as struts, and will continue to act as struts after that, till the whole is laid. 

This disposition cannot be employed where the span is large, because it then 
requires very long pieces of timber; and the points of support for the curved rib 
become too far apart to be supported by timbers of the usual dimensions. 

220.—Let the built beams EF, FE’, and F’E’, fig. 85, Plate XV. be each 
trussed, and abut against each other at F and F’; then itis obvious, that when the 
loads press equally at D, D’, they will have no tendency to raise the beam FF’ in 
the middle, unless it be not sufficiently strong to resist the pressure in the direc- 
tion of its length; and, as it is easy to give it any degree of strength that may be 
required, a centre of this form may, with a little variation in the trusses, be 
applied with advantage to any span which will admit of a stone bridge. When. 
timber is not to be had of sufficient length, the beams EF, F F’, and FE’, may be 
built in the manner directed for building beams. See Sect. IX. 

In the new London Bridge the arches are of very considerable span, the centre 


* From the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Bridge, plate xliv. 
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one being 150 feet, with a rise of only 29°5 feet; but by supporting the centre 
from the bed of the river, the skill required to span a large opening was avoided. 
The ribs consisted of trussed frames, and were supported by well-driven piles, so 
as to leave the central part of the arch open for the navigation. Hence the design 
is a combination of the two methods described in art. 216 and 217 ; and the con- 
struction to effect this purpose is simple and judicious; we however prefer the 
mode of supporting from the piers in such a case. 

The cxamples and remarks already given will furnish the reader with a clear 
notion of the kind of arrangement which is proper for a centre: it would be an 
easy matter to multiply examples, but having said enough to shew the nature of 
the principle, we must leave him to design for himself, and proceed to make some 
remarks on the construction. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF CENTRES. 


221.—The principal beams of a centre should always abut end to end when it 
is possible. It is a very good method, where timbers meet at an angle, to let 
them abut into a sockct of cast iron, as has been done in the centre of Waterloo 
Bridge. See fig. $3, Plate XIV. The timbers should intersect one another as 
little as possible, as every joining causes some degree of settlement, and halving 
the timbers together always destroys nearly half their strength. The pieces which 
tend towards.the centre, and which perform a similar office to the king post ofa 
roof, should be notched upon the framing; and they should be in pairs, that is, 
one on each side of the frame, and well bolted together. Most of the braces may 
also be applied in the same manner with much advantage. The braces marked 
@ a, in fig. 85, are supposed to be done in this way. 

Ties should be continued across the frames in different parts, particularly at 
any point where many timbers meet; and diagonal braces across the frames are 
also necessary, to secure them from lateral motion. 

A sound and firm centre is a most desirable thing in the construction of an 
arch, as the motion of a weak one destroys the cohesion of the cementing materials. 
Sometimes centres have completely failed. In erecting a large arch over the river 
Derwent, on the line of the Glossop and Sheffield road, as the workmen were pro- 
ceeding to lay the key-stone, the centre gave way, and fell with a tremendous 
crash into the river. Several lives were lost.* 


* Morning Chronicle of August 27, 1819. 
8 2 
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ON REMOVING CENTRES. 


222.—The frames or principal supports of a centre should be placed upon 
double wedges, or sometimes they may be placed upon blocks with wedge-formed 
steps cut in them; and when the centre is to be eased, the wedges, or wedge- 
formed pieces, are driven back so far as to suffer the centre to descend regularly. 
This operation should be very leisurely performed ; ; in order that the arch, in 
taking its proper bearing, may not acquire any sensible degree of cL ; as it 
would be a dangerous experiment to let it settle too rapidly. 

The centre, as Alberti has directed,* should always be eased a little, as soon as 
the arch is completed, in order that the arch-stones may take their proper bear- 
ings before the mortar becomes hard. If the mortar be suffered to dry before the 
centre be lowered, the arch will break at the joints in settling, and the connection 
of the arch will be destroyed. 

In small centres the wedges are driven back with mauls, men being stationed 
at each pair of wedges for that purpose. But in larger works a beam is mounted, 
as a battering ram, to drive the wedge-formed blocks back. Before driving back 
the wedges, it is a good precaution to mark them, so that it may be- easy to ascer- 
tain when they are regularly driven. 

It is a great advantage in striking centres to be able to suffer them to rest at 
any part of the operation ; and in this, as well as in some other respects, the 
methods of lowering and easing centres practised in Britain are greatly superior 
to those adopted by the French engincers. The French method consists in 
destroying, by little and little, the ends of the principal supports; a work of diffi- 
culty as well as of danger, and which cannot be done with so much regularity as 
by wedges. 

The centres of Blackfriars Bridge and the Watcrloo Bridge were placed upon 
blocks, with wedge-formed steps cut in them, as is shewn in jig. 838, Plate XIV. 
Another method consists in forming the steps on beams that reach across the 
whole width of the bridge, passing between the feet of the trussed frames, and the 
posts that support them. In jig. 84, Plate XV. the centres are supposed to be 
dene in this manner. The frames being thus placed upon continued wedges, the 
centre may be struck without its being necessary to have workmen beneath: it is 
therefore less dangerous, and can be done with a less number of men. In conse- 
quence of nine men having been killed in removing the centre of a military work, 
Mr. Richard Williams proposed a similar method to the above, which was used at 
Chatham, in 1807, with success.+ 


* Book iii. chap. xiv. : + Transactions of the Society of Arta, vol. xxxiii. p. 128. 
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222 a.——In the erection of the Chester Bridge finished in 1832, an entirely different 
principle was adopted in the construction and the mode of relieving the centre. 
This arch is the segment of a circle of 140 feet radius; the span is 200 feet, and 
the rise 42 feet. The centre consisted of six ribs in width, and the span of the 
arch was divided into four spaces, by means of three nearly equidistant piers of 
stone built in the river, from which timbers spread like a fan towards the soffit, 
sq as to take their load endwise. The lower extremity of these radiating beams 
rested on cast-iron shoe-plates on the tops of the piers, and their upper ends were 
bound together by two thicknesses of 4-inch planking, bending round as nearly as 
they could be made in the true curve of the arch. On the rim thus formed, the 
ledging or covering, which was 43 inches thick, was supported over each rib by a 
pair of folding wedges 15 or 16 inches long by 10 or 12 inches in breadth, and 
tapering about 14 inch: for every course of arch-stones in the bridge, therefore, 
there were six pairs of striking-wedges. ‘The horizontal timber in the centre was 
only 13 inches deep, and the six ribs were tied together transversely near the top, 
by bolts of inch iron which passed through. 

This centre thus differs essentially from any other hitherto employed ; each rib, 
instead of forniing one connected piece of frame-work, consists here of four inde- 
pendent parts, and little or no transverse strain has to be resisted. Moreover, as 
the wedges are in this construction borne by the centre, instead of the centre being 
borne by them, it is obvious that the bearings may thus be gradually relieved or 
tightened at one place and slackened at another, according tothe symptoms shewn 
by tho arch, as its support is removed, and the stone-work comes to its bearing. 
(For further information relative to this crection, see vol. i. Trans. Inst. Civ. Eng. 


p. 207.) : 


ON COMPUTING THE STRENGTH OF CENTRES. 


223.—It fortunately happens that simple designs are best calculated for 
centres ; for it would be very difficult to form anything like an accurate estimate 
of the strength of a complicated one. We will here shew some approximate 
methods of fixing upon the proper scantlings for the timbers for the designs which 
have been given; and add to one of them some cxamples in numbers, which will 
serve to illustrate the subject. 

In the centre, fig. 84, Plate XV. the stress may be considered, in as far as it 
tends to strain the frame EDH; also the stress upon the picces EH, H'E’, when 
the whole load is upon them; and, lastly, the strain upon the posts GK, G’K’. 
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~ Binet, let the pressure of the arch-stones batween.B and.C be. calculated, ifthe 
arch be circular, by art. 214; and if it be elliptical, by art. 211. Consider half 
this weight 2s collected at D, and acting in the direction DF, which will be 
sufficiently accurate for our present purpose. Then, by attending to the rules an. 
art. 14 and 17, Sect. I., the strains in the directions of each of the beams composing 
the frame EDH will be found; and the dimensions of the pieces which would 
resist them are to be determined by the rules for the stiffness of beams in Sect. IT., 
or by the rule at the end of this article. aes 

Secondly, compute the pressure of the arch between D and ©, and consider it 
as acting at Cin a vertical direction ; then the strain on the beams EH, H’E, will 
be found by the rules above referred to. 

Lastly, let the whole pressure of the arch-stones between B and C, together 
with half the weight .of the centre itself, be considered as acting at the point E in 
a vertical direction, and find the dimensions of the supports KG, K’G’, that would 
resist this pressure. 

But in these calculations it must be observed, that if the length of any of the 
pieces in feet be not greater than 1°25 times the breadth, or least dimension in 
inches, it will cripple at the joint rather than bend. Thus, ifa piece be 8 inches 
in breadth, then its length must be 1:25 x 8, or ten feet; otherwise it will sink 
at the joint rather than bend. 

Therefore, when the length between the points where it is braced is less than 
in this proportion, instead of finding the scantlings by the rules for the stiffness of 
beams, they must be determined by the following rule. 

Rute. The pressure upon the beam in pounds divided by 1000 gives the area 
of the picce in inches, or that of the least abutting joint, if that joint should not be 
equal to the section of the piece. 

As all long pieces in a centre may be rendered secure against bending by cross 
braces, or radial picces notched on and bolted to them, this rule may, in nearly all 
cases, be applied for centres, instead of the rules in Sect. II. 

224.—In the centre, fig. 85, the beams EF, FF’ and FF’, constitute the chief 
support; the arch is an ellipsis, and consequently a considerable part of it will 
bear almost wholly upon the centre. But from what has been shewn respecting 
the pressure of the arch-stones, it will appear that if we take the whole weight of 
the ring between D and C, and consider it to act in the direction HF at the join- 
ing I’, it will be the greatest strain that can possibly occur at that point from the 
weight of the arch-stones. Produce the line HF to f, and make 4/ to represent 
the pressure. Draw /e parallel to the beam EF. Then, as 4 f represents the pres- 
sure of the arch between D and C, /e will represent the pressure in the direction 
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of the bearh FE’; and ef the pressure in the direction of the beam FF’ ; ond these 
beams raust be of such scantlings as would sustain these pressures. 

Let the weight of the arch from H to H’ be estimated, and if two-thirds of this 
weight be considered to act at O in a vertical direction, it will be the greatest load 
that is likely to be laid at that point, and the dimensions for the parts of the truss 
FOF must be found so as to sustain that pressure. 

The frame, EDF, may be calculated to resist half the pressure of the arch- 
stones between B and H; that pressure being found by art. 211. 

The whole weight of the arch-stones from D to C, together with the weight of 
the centre itself, may be considered as acting in a vertical direction at E, and the 
supports at GE should be sufficient to sustain the action of this pressure. 

To determine the scantlings of the ribs which support the weight between H 
and ©, or D and H, &c. calculate the weight of that part of the arch which rests 
upon them, and consider it as a weight uniformly diffused over the length. The 
proper scantlings will then be found by the rule in art. 98. These bearings may 
be much shortened by lengthening the blocks against which the inclined beams of 


the truss abut. 


EXAMPLES. 


225.—Erample 1. Let it be required to determine the principal scantlings for 
a centre for a stone arch 50 feet span to the design fig. 84; supposing the cubic 
foot of the stone to weigh 130 pounds, the depth of the arch-stoncs to be 3 feet, 
and the frames 5 feet from middle to middle. 

The arch is described with a radius of 26 feet; consequently, 27°5 feet is the 
radius of an arc passing through the middle of the depth of the arch-stones: and 
to find the length of this arch for one dcgrce, multiply the length of the arch for 
one degree for a radius of unity, which is ‘01745329, by 27°5 fect. This gives for 
@ product °48. 

And 5 x 3 X ‘48 = 7-2 feet, the solid content of one degree of the ring of 
arch-stones. But, by art. 214, W x 32°26 = 7:2 x 32°26 x 130 pounds = 80,195 
pounds, for the pressure of that part of the ring between B and C. Now suppose 
this pressure to act in the direction DF, and in order to render the operation more 
simple, call it 31,000 pounds. Draw df, in No. 2, Plate XV. parallel to DF; set 
off d f equal 31 parts, by any convenient scale; and draw e h parallel to the beam 
EH; also draw de and dh parallel to the principal rafters of the frame EDC. 
Now when d h is measured by the same scale as d@/, it will measure seventy parts ; 


aides. both the rafters make fle same ‘angle with the straining ‘force; ‘the ‘strain 
‘on-each will be iat 000 pounds. Let the abutting “joint be equal to the section ‘of 


the rafter, then oo == 70 inches, for the area of the section of each rafter, or 


nearly 8} inches square. The strain in the direction of the length of the tie-beam 
EH need not be calculated, because when it is sufficiently strong to resist the other 
strains to which it is exposed, its strength to resist tension will always be above 
what is necessary. 

Our next operation is to calculate the weight or pressure of the arch-stones 
between B and ©. This may be done by common arithmetic, according to the 
method pointed out in art. 214, which will shew the superiority of the logarithmic 
process. The weight of one degree of the ring is the same as before, that is, 
W = 7:2 x 180 = 936 pounds, and the space between B and C is 32 degrees, 
therefore ~ = 32. Hence cos. 4 » a—/sin. 4+ » a=cos. 16° — f sin. 16°=:96126 


Wein. *+.1 a 
— ‘27564 x ‘625 = °788985. And ——2___. « -788985 = 286 x 284 
sin. 3 @ 00873 


‘788985 = 24022 pounds, the pressure of the part BC upon the centre.* 

By drawing lines parallel to the directions of the straining force and the beams, 
we find the pressure in the direction of the beam EH to be nearly 23,000 pounds : 
therefore, a == 23 inches, the area of the section of the beam; but it must be 
made a little larger than this, in order to have abutments for the other parts of 
the truss. 

To find the dimensions of the supports required at KG, we have given an 
approximate rule in art. 223: and calculating according to this rule, 

The pressure on the centre has been found to be 31,000 pounds. 


The weight of half the centre may be stated at 5,000 
Therefore the vertical pressure at K will be . . 36,000 








This force would produce a pressure of nearly 41,000 pounds in the direction 


KG; hence soo = 41 inches, the area of the support required at K. | 


* The operations of multiplication and division are not given at length; becauso to have done so in all 
the examples would have extended the volume considerably, without conveying any more useful informa- 
tion ; and a competent knowledge of arithmetic is easily acquired from any of the numerous works on that 
subject. 
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8. To find the strain ypon the principal supports of the centre, in fig. 
85, Plate XV.; ; the depth of the arch-stones being 5 feet, the frames 5 feet from 
middle to middle, and the stone 180 pounds per cubic foot. The pressure of the 
arch-stones upon the centre, estimated by the methods detailed in art. 212, will be 
about 130,000 pounds; and measuring the proportions of the forces by the dia- 
gram, No. 8, Plate XV., the pressure in the direction of the beam FF’ will be 
220,000 pounds, and the pressure in the direction FE will be 230,000 pounds; 
consequently, the area of the horizontal beam should be 220 inches, and may 
consist of two beams 10 inches by 11 inches. The area of the inclined beam, EF, 
should be 230 inches, and may consist of two beams, 11 inches by 104 inches each. 
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SECTION VIII. 
OF WOODEN BRIDGES. 


226.—THE oldest wooden bridge of which we have any account is the Bridge 
of Sublicius, which existed at Rome in the reign of Ancus Martius, about 500 
years before the Christian cra. It owes its celebrity to the combat of Horatius 
Cocles, a renowned Roman knight who saved the city by a noble defence of this 
bridge; which it is said was put together without iron or nails. 

227.—Thce next in point of antiquity was that erected by Julius Ceesar, for the 
passage of his army across the Rhine. It is described at some length in his Com- 
mentaries ; and Alberti,* Palladio,t Scamozzi, and others, have attempted, from 
the description, to restore the design; but their representations differ considerably. 
Ceesar’s army passed over this bridge ten days after they began to carry the timber 
to ercct it. 

228.—The bridge built by Trajan over the Danubc appcars also to have been of 
timber, exccpt the picrs, which were of stone; at least so it is represented in 
basso-relievo upon Trajan’s Column. The roadway of this bridge appears to have 
been supported by three concentric curved ribs of timber, connccted by radial 
pieces; and is certainly a good specimen of the art of building timber bridges at 
that early period. Trajan’s Bridge consisted of twenty or twenty-two stone piers, 
with wooden arches; cach arch above 100 feet span.t 

229.—In the middle ages, when bridges began to be established on the 
passages over the principal rivers, they were almost always constructed with piers, 
at from 15 to. 20 feet apart, consisting of one or more rows of piles. These piers 
were generally defended by a kind of jetta to break the ice, which also protected 
the piers from the shock of bodies borne down by the current; nevertheless, in 
process of time, and from the frequent repairs that were necessary to protect the 
piers, the water-way generally became almost wholly blocked up; and, conse- 


* Book iv. chap. vi. + Book iii. chap. vi. 
{ Gibbon’s Rome, vol. vii. p. 126, note. 8vo. edit. 
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quently, the bridge soon became incapable of sustaining the pressure of water 
which accumulated in high floods. 

The whole of the construction of these bridges was of that kind where 
abundance of material is made to supply the skill of the artist; yet there are 
cases where a similar but lighter kind of wooden bridge may be employed with 
much advantage; that is, in places not subject to floods, or for raising a road 
across @ valley; and, generally, for any situation where the piers can be kept light. 

230.—A. bridge that was built by Palladio over the Brenta, near Bassano, is a 
good example of this kind of bridge. (See Plate XVI. fig. 88.) Also, the Bridge 
of St. Clair, on the Rhone, built by Morand.* In the latter bridge the piers were 
not constructed in the usual manner, but shorter piles were driven, and cut off a 
little below low-watcr mark. On the heads of these piles horizontal pieces were 
placed, so as to receive the posts to sustain the beams of the roadway, to which 
these horizontal pieces were secured with straps. As that part of the pier which 
is alternately wet and dry is subject to very rapid decay, this method renders it 
easy to repair it without disturbing the lower piles. 

231.—Palladio, in his Treatise on Architecture,t+ has given several designs for 
bridges, which display a considerable degree of knowledge of the subject; indeed 
many of the designs of the present time are mercly improvements of the principles 
exhibited in his valuable work. Palladio appcars to have been the first among the 
moderns who attempted a species of construction that would render numerous 
piers unnecessary, and so as to avoid exposing any part of the timber-work to the 
shock of bodies carried down by the current. The bridge he crected over the 
torrent of Cismone, near Bassano, was of this kind, and the span 100 Vicentine 
feet, or 108 English feet. (See Plate XVI. fig. 86.) 

Among the designs for wooden bridges given by Palladio, the most remarkable 
is that exhibited by fig. 87; as it appears to have been the first idea of con- 
structing a system of what may be termed framed voussoirs ; similar to the arch- 
stones of a stone bridge; a principle that has since been adopted with much success 
both in timber and in iron bridges. 

232.—Of the modern methods of construction, the best appears to be that of 
forming curved ribs for the support of the roadway ; and this principle seems to 
have been first applied to bridges by Mr. Price, in his Treatise on Carpentry. 
Mr. Price’s method may be stated as follows: Ile proposes the curved rib to rise 
about one-sixth of the opening, and to divide it into a convenient number of equal 
parts, according to the span, or to suit the lengths of the timber. For abridge of 


* Gauthey, tome i. p. 52, + See Ware’s Translation, book iii. chap. vii. 
© 9, 
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86 feet span, he proposes to make the ribs of pieces of oak in 5 lengths, and 38 
inches in thickness; each rib to consist of two thicknesses, one 12 inches deep, 
and the other 9 inches deep ; the joints crossed, and the thicknesses keyed together 
with wooden keys. Two of these ribs with joists framed between, he says, will be 
sufficient to support the roadway.* 

Since the publication of Price’s work, this method of construction has been 
brought to considerable perfection in Germany and other places on the Continent, 
and in America. The following particulars respecting some of the most celebrated 
wooden bridges cannot fail of being interesting to the reader. 

233.—The famous wooden arch of 250 feet span, across Portsmouth River, in 
North America, is put together with wooden keys similar to those proposed by 
Mr. Price; indecd it is precisely his method of construction applied to a larger 
span, excepting a little difference in the form of the keys. The arch was built by 
Mr. Bludget, and is described by Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., in his work 
on Military Bridges, who brought from America an accurate drawing of this 
ingenious structure. 

‘The arch is composed of three concentric arcs, ABC, DEF, GHI, (jig. 89, 
Plate XVI.) of which that in the centre, DEF, and the corresponding arches ‘on 
the other two sets, support the floor of the bridge. The circular beams, ABC, 
DEF, GHI, are connected with each other by pieces of hard wood, a c, a c, and a 
wedge 6 (fig. 90) at the parts 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. (fig. 89), where corresponding mortises 
are prepared. The wedge secures these triple tenons in their mortises, and connects 
the centre beam, AB, jig. 90 (DEF, fig. 89), with the other two beams, by the dove- 
tail tenons at the extremities of the keysac,ac.” ‘* Rach circular beam or are, 
ABC, fig. 89. is composed of picces of timber about 12 or 15 feet long, fastened 
together by dovetail keys and wedges. The joining D of every two beams, A, B, 

Jig. 91, is in the centre of the opposite beam C, (breaking joint, as it is termed). 
Mortises, wider on the outside than on the inside, are cut in the half-beams or 
pieces, A, B, C, fig. 91; so that when they-are laid together, the mortises form a 
double dovetail cell, fig. 92, admitting of two pieces of hard wood, ec, c, which are 
fastened in by the wedge d.”’t 

Sir H. Douglas observes, that “the arch is extremely flexible,” and very justly 
remarks that diagonal braces would be an improvement. Also, if the three ribs 
had been placed close above one another, and firmly connected together, the 
bridge would have been much stronger to resist any uncqual load; as they would 
thea have formed a solid beam equal in depth to the sum of their depths. But it 


* British Carpenter, p. 26, edit. 1765. 
T Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military Bridges, p. 195—197. 
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would have been still better to have made the same quantity of timber into two 
ribs with cross ties, and diagonal braces between them. The manner of connecting 
the parts by means of dovetail keys is not a good one, as the timber must be much 
weakéned by mortises so large as they require, and a very slight degree of shrink- 
age renders them useless. (See Sect. IX. art. 307.) And it is still more objec- 
tionable as applied to the radial pieces, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. fig. 89. These pieces 
would be much better notched on in pairs, and bolted through. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN BRIDGE. 


234.—In Switzerland several excellent wooden bridges have been erected; one 
of the most celebrated was that of Schaffhausen, constructed in 1757, by John 
Ulrich Grubenmann, a village carpenter of Tuffen, in the canton of Appenzel, but 
certainly one of no ordinary capacity. It was composed of two arches, the one 
172 feet, the other 193 fect span, supported by abutments at the ends, and by a 
stone pier in the middle, which remained when the stone bridge was swept away 
in 1754. In this bridge the oak beams which rested upon the masonry of the 
abutments and pier not having becn sufficiently seasoned, nor raised from the 
stone-work so as to admit a circulation of air round them, they rotted, and the 
frames began to settle. Grubenmann being dead, a carpenter of Schaffhausen, 
named Georges Spengler, undertook to remedy the defect in 1783. He raised the 
whole bridge by mcans of screw-jacks upon scaffolding, supported by piles; and 
replaced the decayed timbers by others ofa better quality. This was the only 
repair that was done to it during the 42 ycars it existed; it was burnt by the 
French army in 1799. 

The construction is ingenious, and the principle is shewn in jig. 108, Plate 
XVIII. (See art. 260.) It has been remarked, as the most essential defect, that 
all the principal.supports are so dependent upon one another, that a single part 
cannot be removed without first supporting the whole bridge. For further parti- 
culars relating to this structure, the reader is referred to the plate and description 
published by the late Mr. Taylor; ‘but it is necessary to state, that this bridge, in 
common with others constructed on the same principle, bent considerably side- 
Ways. 

*Schaff hausen Bridge was finished in less than three years: and Mr. Cox says, 
that “a man of the slightest weight felt it almost tremble under him ; yet wag- 
gons heavily laden passed over it without danger.” It is often stated that the 
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middle pier was not necessary as & support to it; this however is a mistake, as it 
certainly would not have borne its own weight without the assistance of the 


middle pier.* 


FREYSINGEN BRIDGE. 


235.—The construction of bridges with curved ribs has been much improved 
by Mr. Wiebeking. Instead of forming the ribs of short lengths, he employs 
pieces of considerable length, and bends them to the ‘form of the curve. This 
method has many advantages over that in which short pieces are used: it lessens 
the number of joints, consequently the ribs are more firm, and less liable to decay. 
The Bridge of Freysingen, on the Isar in Bavaria, is one that was constructed 
according to Mr. Wiebeking’s method, in the years 1807 and 1808. It consisted 
of two arches of 153 feet span, with a rise of 11°6 feet; and the width of the 
roadway was 25 feet. See Plate XVII. jig. 94 and 95. 

The ribs which supported the roadway consisted of two parts, the one 
more curved than the other; that which was most curved was built with three 
courses of beams, of from 12°6 to 14°5 inches in thickness, and about 46 feet in 
length. Each beam having becn bent to the proper curve by screws or levers, and 
scarfed and bolted to the rest. The upper part of the rib consisted of only two 
courses of beams of 15°5 inches each. 

Each of the abutments were 21°25 feet in thickness, and rested upon 68 piles. 
The piles were from 30 to 38 feet long, and 15°65 inches square; and they were 
driven from 17°4 to 19-4 feet into the ground, with a ram of 1486. pounds weight. 
The straighter parts of the curved ribs abutted against 5 piles which were driven 
within about three feet of the back of the abutment; these piles were 12°6 inches 
square, and had 20 feet hold of the ground, and were also further strengthened by 
building the abutment round them. In the elevation of the bridge, fig. 94, the 
abutment to the left of the figure is supposed to be cut through, to shew how the 
two parts of the rib abut into it. 

Each arch consisted of three curved ribs, which were bonded together at seven 
places, by cross ties, each consisting of several pieces of timber laid one upon 
another: and these ties supported seven ranges of beams, laid in the direction of 
the length of the bridge, with diagonal braces between them, and the joisting of 
the roadway laid across them. 


* Cox's Travels in Switzerland, vol. i. p. 9,10; Rondelet’s l’Art de Batir, tome iv. p. 818; Gauthey’s 
Construction des Ponts, tome ii. p. 57. 
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In the spaces between the springing of the arches and the first cross tie, 
inclined braces were fixed crossing one another, and similar braces were fixed 
between the cross ties on each side of the crown of the arch, serving to strengthen 
the bridge against any lateral strain. The upper part of the ribs were continued 
into the abutments for the same purpose. 

The pier, which sustained the arches in the middle, consisted of nine vertical 
piles, of 17°56 inches diameter, driven about 17°5 feet into the bed of the river ; 
and two inclined piles about 46 feet long. ‘The base of the pier was surrounded 
by a bed of large gravel stones, with the joints filled with water cement. The 
ends of the ribs abutted into vertical posts, which rested upon horizontal sills, that 
were secured to the piles by bolts and straps. A lining of strong oak planking 
was placed between the vertical posts and tho piles, and the spaces formed between 
the planking and the piles were filled with beton, or concrete. Fig. 95 is a section 
across the bridge close to the pier. 

In order to preserve the timbers, the mortises and tenons of the vertical posts 
were soaked in hot oil; and small gutters were made near the lower ends of the 
curved ribs and braces to cause the water to run off, instead of settling into the 
joints. To all the principal timbcrs two coats of pitch and tar were applied. 

The exterior of the bridge was covered with boarding, painted, and dark lines 
drawn for the joints, so as to imitate a stone bridge. (See the part of the eleva- 
tion to the right, in fig. 94.) The simple inspection of the figure must convince 
any one that a stone bridge could not be exccuted with so slight a pier; conse- 
quently the bridge must have always appeared what it really was. An attempt at 
deception, ill. managed, is always regarded with contempt; and it is much to be 
regretted that some of the fincst specimens of this artist’s skill are hid beneath a 
clumsy imitation of stone-work ; whereas, had they appeared without this disguise, 
they would have drawn forth the praises of every one. It may bestated in favour 
of covering wooden bridges with boarding, that it assists in preserving them; but 
of this there appears some doubt, as it will retain damp air round the timbers, and 
cause them to decay perhaps sooncr than when exposed to free evaporation. 

The arches did not settle regularly in this bridge; the one settled only about 
3:4 inches, while the other settled 11:6 inches, and in the manner shewn by the 
dotted line upon the elevation, fig. 94. The cause of this irregularity seems to be 
the want of attention in making the beams regular; consequently, the forces they 
would exert to regain their original form not being equal, the arch would bulge in 
the weakest place. 

This bridge was entirely destroyed in the campaign of 1809; but has been 
since rebuilt nearly on the same plan. 
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THE BRIDGE OF BAMBERG. 


236.—The Bridge of Bamberg, on the Regnitz in Germany, is another example 
of Mr. Wiebeking’s methods of construction; the widest span that has been 
executed according to his principle. It was built in 1809. 

It consists of one arch of 208 feet span, with a rise of 160 feet, and. the width 
of the roadway is 82 feet. (See Plate XVII. fig. 96 and 97.) A stone bridge had 
formerly been erected on ‘the same site; but its heavy piers contracted the water- 
way so much, that the water in a flood accumulated ,to such a height as to 
overturn the bridge by its pressure. In consequence of this accident the wooden 
bridge was made to span the whole width of the river. 

In the middle of the width of the bridge, three ribs are placed side by side, the 
middle one being five beams in depth at the abutments, but only three in depth at 
the crown ; but the ones on each side of it are three beams in depth throughout. On 
each side of the bridge there are two ribs placed side by side, and bolted together ; 
these cach consist of 5 beams in depth towards the abutment, and 3 beams in 
depth at the crown. ‘The depth of the beams are from 13°5 to 15°5 inches. The 
three compound ribs are united together by cross ties, with diagonal stays or 
braces between, as in the Freysingen Bridge; also the roadway is constructed in 
the same manner. 

In the elevation, fig. 96, the boarding is supposed to be removed from one-half 
of the bridge, and the abutment cut through, to shew the manner of framing the 


timbers. ig. 97 is a section across the bridge at AA on the elevation, to a larger 
scale. 

The joints of all the parts built into the abutments were well soaked in hot oil, 
and also covered with shect lead. The ribs and joists are of fir, the cross ties and 
plates of oak.* 

287.—In a bridge constructed near Ettringen, by Mr. Wiebeking, of which the 
span was 139 feet, and the rise 8 feet, a different method of strengthening it 
against lateral motion was adopted. Two ribs were placed parallel to each other 
at the sides of the bridge, and other two ribs were placed diagonally between them, 
so as to cross each other in the centre of the bridge.t This method of placing the 

ribs rendered braces in the flooring unnecessary. 

Some very light and elegant wooden bridges have been erected by Mr. James 


* Wiebeking’s Traité d’une Partie Essentielle de la Science de construire les Ponts, p. 92—95. 
+ Idem. p. 50—62 
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Burn of Haddington ; the largest is over the river Don, seven miles from Aberdeen. 
The span of this bridge is 109 fect 3 inches, the rise 18 feet 4 inches; the radius 
of curvature 119 feet, and the width of the roadway 18 feet.* 

To supply, in some measure, the place of further descriptions of the various 
kinds of bridges that have been executed, the author has, in art. 258 to 265, 
considered the leading principles of construction ; which, with the following 
tables, will materially assist in informing the reader what has been done, and 
consequently enable him to see how far the art is capable of improvement. 


238.—4 Table of the principal Dimensions of the Bridges constructed by 
Mr. Wiebeking, with Curved 






Width | Span of | Rise of being 1 
of Phe the Depth of beams the 
in the ribs in length 


inches. of the 
be 





Name, situation, and date of 
finishing. roadway | arches | arches 
in feet. | in feet. | in feet. 




















13°65 to 15°5 | 50°8 | 13 







Bridge of Bamberg an a 
the Regnitz, 1809" 82 | 208 | 169 


Bridge of Sharding, on 
the Rott, 1809 ......... ; 25 | 194 | 188 


Bridge of Freysingen os 2 : 
the Isar, 1808 .........§| 29 | 268 | 116 


Bridge of Augsbourg, on 
the Lech, 1808 ...... 254 | 114 | 106 


Bridge of Ettringen, over 3 
the Wertach, 1809 . z 25 | 139 | 8 


Diagonal ribs of ditto ...... 144 8 


. Bridge of Irsingen, over 
the Wortach, 1808 =F 25 | 126 7 


Bridge of Octtingen, ie oh 103 G8 





12°6 — 145 | 32 







12°6 — 145 | 23:28 






12°6 — 15°5 | 26:2 







11:6 — 145 | 30 15: 






13°5 — 15°56 | 244 | 174 









the Inn, 1807 _......... 


Bridge of Vilshoven, on 
the Vils, 1809 oe 27 | 179 | 111 


: Bridge of Altenmarkt, on 
| the Als, 1809.......0.04. ; 27 | 140 | 129 


* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, art. Bridge, p. 537. 
+ From Wiebeking’s Traité d’une Partie Essentielle de la Science de construire les Ponts, p. 129. 
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239.—Table of the Spans of some of the most celebrated Wooden Bridges 
im Hurope. 
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ON THE DESIGN OF WOODEN BRIDGES. 


240.—The principal objects to be attended to in a design for a wooden bridge 
are, Ist, the choice of a proper situation; 2ndly, the width of the roadway; 3rdly, 
the water-way which ought to be left for the river; and 4thly, the span of the 
arches. Each of these is chiefly determined by local circumstances. 

The principal object in erecting a bridge is to obtain a more easy and ready 
communication between the opposite banks of a river, a deep ravine, and places of 
a like nature; and, in general, the situation ought to be that which is most con- 
venient for the use of the public. Somctimes, however, it happens that the most 
convenient situation is not the best adapted for the crection of a bridge. In this 
case the advantages and disadvantages of other situations should be carefully con- 
sidered, and the site determined so that the means of communication may be as 
direct as possible, and the access to the bridge commodious. 

This determination will be much facilitated by making a correct plan of the 
course of the river, and of the roads which are to be connected with the bridge. 
This plan should be sufficiently extensive to give a correct idea of the nature of 
the river, and of the changes its bed may have undergone; and also of the direc- 
tions of the roads. 

The bridge should always, if possible, cross the stream at right angles ; and it 
is an advantage, when the course of the river is nearly straight for a considerable 
distance above the bridge; and when there is a contraction in the channel at a 
little distance below the bridge, it renders the effects of floods less dangerous. 

The situation being fixed upon, a correct section should be made of the bed of 
the river, shewing the form of the opposite banks, and the depth of water at diffe-_ 
rent seasons of the year. Also on this section should be put the line of the 
highest and lowest water marks, which should be drawn from the best information 
to be procured from the observations of the oldest inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The nature of the bed of the river should be carefully examined, particularly 
in the site of the abutments or piers, by boring, driving in a rod of iron, or other 
means, to a sufficient depth to be certain of the quality of the ground. 

It would also be desirable to have a section shewing the declivity of the bed of 
the river for a considerable distance above and below the situation of the intended 
bridge, and also the velocity of the stream at different periods. 

U2 
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THE WIDTH OF THE ROAD-WAY: 


941.—The width of a bridge depends wholly on the situation of the place 
where it is to be erected. It ought to be wide in proportion to the importance of 
the communication to be effected, and according to the population of the place at 
or near where it is situated; but it is desirable that its width should not be 
greater than its situation requires, because it increases the expense of erection 
without adding to its utility. 

The width of a bridge between the parapets, intended for wheeled carriages, 
may be from 18* to 45 feet, according to the situation. Where the road is at a 
distance from’ any principal town, and has little traffic upon it, the width of the 
bridge may be from 18 to 20 feet ; in more frequented places, from 20 to 22 feet ; 
near to towns, and on great public roads, from 25 to 30 feet ; and in or near large 
cities, from 30 to 45 feet. 

In private roads and parks they are made from 12 to 20 — in width ; and 
foot bridges, from 5 to 8 feet. 


ON THE WATER-WAY LEFT FOR THE RIVER. 


242.—The water-way of a bridge should be sufficient to give free passage to 
the highest floods, and particular regard must be had to this circumstance in 
fixing the height and width of the arches. 

The form and quantity of water-way is often so much altered by the bulk of 
the piers, that there is an increase of velocity in the current under the bridge; and 
when the bottom is of such a nature that it will yield to this increased action of 
the current, there is much danger of the bases of the piers being undermined ; 
also in navigable rivers it renders the navigation difficult and often dangerous. 
Whereas, if the forms and magnitudes of the piers be so contrived that there shall 
be only a very small increase of velocity under the bridge, those evils will be 
avoided, and the floods will pass without doing any material injury. 

‘Whenever the velocity is increased by contracting the width of the stream, the 


* Smeaton says, that it is found by experience that 18 feet clear width admits of carriages passing with 
ease, freedom, and safety. Reports, vol. iii. p.51. In my opinion 9 feet is a proper width for one carriage, 
and 2 fect for a foot passenger ; hence the carriage way should be 9, 18, 27, 36, &c. and each foot way 2, 4, 
. &c. feet in width ; where the increase is not made in this manner the advantage of it will be very 

TULNg. 
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bottom wears deeper, unless it be so hard as to resist the increased action of the 
current. In the latter case the chief evil will be the fall of water under the arch. 

The velocity of rivers is extremely variable; it depends chiefly on the declivity 
of the bed, and is most considerable in mountainous countries. In level districts 
there is little to be apprehended from the effect of the velocity ; nevertheless it 
would not be prudent, even in level situations, to contract the water-way so as to 
produce a rapid fall under the bridge, particularly if the bed of the river be not 
sufficiently firm to withstand it. 

The danger ofa considerable fall under the bridge is well known from the bad 
construction of the late London Bridge, where the fall during the ebb was gene- 
rally about 4 feet; and many lives have been lost in attempting to pass it. The 
want ofa sufficient water-way appears to have been one of the causes, if not the 
chief cause, of the failure of Hexam Bridge, in which the fall was not less than 5 
feet at the time the bridge fell,* and the bottom not ofa nature to withstand such 
an increase of velocity. 

A bridge seldom if ever fails unless in consequence of a want of water-way ; 
and, on the other hand, care should be taken not to run into the other extreme, as 
it is equally dangerous ; because, when more space is left than is necessary, a 
deposit takes place of sand and gravel, which when once begun, in process of time 
reduces the water-way so much as not to allow a free passage to floods. 

243.—The following table will enable the reader to compare the firmness of 
bottoms of different materials. The experiments were made by Dubuat.t The 
second column gives the greatest velocity the material in the third column is 
capable of resisting; and the fourth column contains the specific gravity of the 

material. In the first column the popular stages of accumulation are stated. 
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= . Velocity of ri Specifi it 
Stages of Laser paeaeaa “in feet. sg Nature of tho bottom which just bears such velocities. Pot tho be, 
: second. material. 
; (3°2 Angular stones, the size of a hen’s egg ......... 2°25 
Ordinary floods ...... 12:17 Rounded pebbles, one inch in diameter |... 2.614 
1:07 Gravel of the size of garden beans ............... 2°545 
Uniform tenors ...... 0°62 Gravel of the size of peas ............ 6c. cee eee seen 2°545 
0:71 Coarse yellow sand... ...... 0c cece cece eee eee ees 2'36 
Gliding ............... 0°351 Sand, the grains the size of anisceds ............ 2°545 
Dal. sok eesacts 0°26 Brown potter’s clay ..............c ccc cee eee tenon eees 2°64 


* Smeaton’s Reports, vol. iii. p. 8338. It appears that the bottom was sufficient to withstand a fall of 
3 feet 9 inches, but failed in the flood which rose to 5 feet. Page 313. 
t+ Principes d’Hydraulique, tome 1. art. 399. 
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_ 244.—It appears then, that the velocity of the water under the bridge is deter- 
mined either by the nature of the bed of the river, or by the quantity of fall that 
would be hurtful to navigation. 

- If & represent the breadth of the natural water-way, and c the breadth as 
reduced by the construction of the bridge; also V the velocity in feet per second 
of the river in its natural state; then the velocity o under the bridge will be 


expressed by the equation v = m. V ~, and c = m. 6 ~. Where m is a con- 


stant quantity which expresses the contraction a fluid suffers in passing through a 
narrow passage. According to Sir Isaac Newton’s experiments, the value of m is 


a3 * this value of m should be used when the ends of the piers are square; but 


they are generally made of a form better adapted for dividing the stream ; and 
Dubuat has made some experiments with models of piers with the end facing the 
stream in the form of an equilateral triangle, and according to these experiments 
we may take m = 1:09.t Adopting this value, v = 1:09 V -, and c = 1:094 ~. 

Example. Let the bottom of the river be fine sand, and the breadth of the 
natural water-way 36 feet, and the velocity V = 0°25 feet per second. Then for 
a fine sandy bottom, v should not exceed 0°351 fect; hence ¢c = 1:09 b = — 


ear O28 = 27-7 nearly, which is the breadth of the contracted water-way ; 


and 8:3 feet may bo occupied with piers without endangering the bottom. 
245. Retaining the same notation, the quantity of fall, 4, will be found by the 


m* b2 — e2 





equation er V* = h.t And taking the value of m = 1-09, then mm? = 
1°1881 ; or near enough for practice, m’ = 1:2; consequently, ie fi ae x V= 
h, the fall. . 


Example. The breadth of the Thames above London Bridge is about 936 feet, 
according to the observations of Mr. Labelye, in 1746; and the sum of the water- 
ways of the old bridge at the time of low water was about 200 feet; the mean 
velocity of the stream just above the bridge 8} fect per second. Therefore 


ad 


120 —o? \ ye _ 1:2 x 876996 — 40000 361 _——s-1011815-2 8 


61 
"64 64 x 40000 “36 gs6o000 *~ gg — 296 feet, 
or 4 feet nearly, which rendered the passage extremely dangerous. 





* Principles of Natural Philosophy, book ii. prop. 36. 
+ Dubuat’s lowest number is 1-097, but in wide rivers perhaps it will be less; therefore we have assumed 
1:09 as near the truth. See Dubuat’s Principes d’Hydraulique, tome i. p. 15. 


¢ An investigation on this formula is given by Dr. C. Hutton, in his Tracts, vol. i. p. 87, or vol. iii. 
p. 871; also, in his Course of Mathematics, vol. iii. p. 378. 
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‘The velocity of the current and the area of the section of the water-way should 
be ascertained at the time of the highest floods; but as this is seldom possible, we 
must often be satisfied with an approximate value of the fall at that time; which 
may be obtained by observing the velocity when the river is as much above its 
ordinary height as it may happen to be during the time allotted for observation, 
and ascertain the depth of the river corresponding to that velocity. Now in the 
same river and situation the velocity is nearly as the square root of the depth; 
therefore the velocity for one depth being known, that for any other depth may be 
found by direct proportion.* 

The fall under the bridge is directly as the square of the velocity, therefore 
there is much danger in contracting the water-way of a rapid river, and the fall 
will also be nearly as the depth of the river; which shews how necessary it is to 
ascertain the height of the highest floods.+ 

246.—The following is a table shewing the velocities of some of the principal 
rivers, which may assist in giving more accurate ideas on this interesting subject ; 
and we have only toregret that so few observations have been made, that it is not 
so complcte as it might have been expected. 
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Name of river. Place of observation. State of river. | Velocity in feet 











per second. Observer. 
Th Above London Bridge................| Mean state 3°1667| Labelye. 
ames --+*12 Above Westminster Bridge Mean state 2°25 Labelye. 
Seine Between Tuileries and Pont-neuf L54 Marriotte. 
oe Between Surenne and Neuilly.......... 2°59 Chesey. 
fbb ot) ee Low water 3°28 
Low water 3°45 
Danube ....| Eborsdorf.................. peumee oe . | § from 7:2 
High water 1 to 12:2 
Loire ...... Declivity of the bed ‘000382 .......... 425 
Rh At Arles : Low water 4-8 
re eee Low water 8-2 
Durance Mean state | + $2 








* See Hydraulic Tracts, p. 198. Where more accurate formule for the motion of water in rivers are 
given. 


+ Respecting the velocity of rivers, and the fall of water under bridges, the reader may consult Dubuat’s 
Principes d’Hydraulique, edit. 1816; Dr. Robison’s article River, Encyclopedia Britannica ; Playfair’s 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 190; Rees’ Cyclopmdia, art. River, by Mr. John Farey ; Hutton’s 
Tracts, vol. i.; Sir H. Douglas on Military Bridges; Dr. Brewster’s Encyclopsedia, art. Hydrodynamics ; 
and Hydraulic Tracts, 1826. 
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,.. In 1818 an immense quantity of water was collected in the Val de Bagnes, in 
Switzerland, by a glacier sliding into the valley; when the ice gave way, the 
torrent burst forth with the tremendous velocity of 33 feet per second, and swept 
two bridges away in its course, and still retained a velocity of 6 feet per second 
when it flowed into the Lake of Geneva, a distance of nearly five miles.* 


OF TIE SPAN OF THE ARCHES. 


247.—The extent of the span is the next subject to be considered ; it will be 
obvious that this isin some degree determined by what has been said respecting the 
quantity of water-way. The span of the arch, however, must also be regulated by 
the form of the banks, the hcight of the highest floods, the depth and rapidity of 
the river, and the kind and dimensions of the timber that can be procured. 

In rivers which are tranquil, of little depth, and not subject to high and rapid 
floods, the number of piers may be augmented without inconvenience, provided 
they do not interrupt the navigation of the river, nor contract. too much the 
water-way. 

But if the bridge have to cross a torrent, the least possible number of supports 
should be placed in the stream. When the banks are not too low, and the width 
of the river does not exceed 300 feet, the engineer should give the preference to 
one arch. When more than onc arch is required, much expense cannot be saved 
by making the span of the arches large, because the piers in such cases require to 
be carefully constructed, and there will be much additional labour, and consequently 
expense, both in the arches and piers. But if the opening be not greater than can 
be spanned with one arch, it would certainly be the best method to do it so, 
especially if the banks be high on each side. 

248.—The rise of the arch or arches is generally limited by the form of the 
road-way and the height of the highest water-line, as that line should be the 
springing of the arch, The road-way should always be of as easy an ascent as 
circumstances will admit of; ascending from each side to the middle in a rise of 
about one part in 36, gives the bridge a slight curvature, which improves its 
appearance ; but it ought not to rise at a quicker rate than one part in 12. On 
this subject Mr Smeaton remarks, that the ascent of Westminster Bridge was 
originally laid out to be one part in 20, but he apprehends it to be at least 
one in 12; he further observes, that, in laying out roads and bridges, if the 


* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. 1, p. 191. 
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ascents do not exceed 8 inches per yard, they are in no way objectionable.* Alberti 
states the ancient rule to be one in 30, with sometimes a quicker rise at the centre 
of the arch, but so short that an animal might draw a load over it at one effort. 

Holborn Hill is stated to have a rise of one in 18, and that it is necessary at 
all times to lock the wheel ofa loaded waggon. Ludgate Hill rises only one in 
36 ;t and when it is possible to construct a bridge with so gentle a rise, it is much 
more desirable. Mr. Telford mentions one in 24 as a convenient ascent for a 
bridge ;{ and it is perhaps that which will in general be found to agree best with 
the other circumstances to be attended to in the erection of a bridge. 

Mr. Wiebeking§ also names a rise of one in 24 as that which may be used 
without inconvenience; but he observes, that, in timber bridges, the settlement is 
generally about one part in 72; that is, if a timber bridge of 144 feet span rise one 
foot in the middle when first framed, it will settle so as to become nearly hori- 
zontal ; therefore, when it is intended that the bridge shall have an ascent of one 
in 24 when finished, it must be framed so as to have a rise of one in 18; for 


1 1 1 


“18° = OA + 72" 

249.—But when the rise of an arch or truss is limited, whether it be by the 
form of the roadway or any other local circumstance, the span is also limited ; for 
if the span does not bear a certain proportion to the rise, the bridge will not sup- 
port its own weight. This proportion depends on the radius of curvature of the 
curve of equilibrium, and from the length of this radius we may also determine to 
what extent a single arch may be constructed. The largest span of which we have 
any correct account being executed with timber, is the bridge over the Limmat, 
near Wettingen; this span is 390 feet, the whole rise about 43 fect, and the radius 
of curvature of the curve of equilibrium about 600 feet. 

It has been found by experiment that the force required to crush a square inch 
of oak is 5147 pounds, || and suppose one-fifth of this force to be a sufficient load 
to trust upon each square inch in a bridge, this force would be equivalent to the 
weight of a column of the same material 2950 feet high. And it is shewn by 
writers on the strength of materials, that in an arch of the same material, of which 
the radius of curvature is equal to the height of this column, the parts of the arch 
will be pressed with the same force as the weight of the column. (See art. 128.) 


* Smeaton’s Reports, vol. iii. p. 226. + Supp. to Ency. Brit., art. “ Bridge,” p. 507. 
¢{ Edinburgh Ency., art. “ Bridge.” § Traité d’une Partie Essentielle, &c. p. 125. 
|] Philosophical Transactions for 1818 ; or Philosophical Magazine, vol. li. p. 170. 

x 
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Consequently, in a bridge constructed of oak, the radius of curvature should 
never exceed 2950 feet; and for fir it should not exceed 3000 feet. 

But then the construction is similar to a framed lever; the abutments being 
secured by a horizontal tie, the radius of curvature of the curve of equilibrium of 
the compressed part of the frame, when it is sufficiently loaded with its own weight, 
will be only half the height of the column that would produce an equal pressure 
on the same base, because in this kind of construction there is at least double the 
weight of materials. Therefore, in a bridge with horizontal ties, the radius of 
curvature should not exceed for oak 1475 feet, for fir 1500 feet. 

 Phese numbers only give the radius when the frames, or ribs, are sufficiently 
loaded with their own weight ; but there is the roadway and the timbers connected 
with it, which add nothing to the strength of the bridge. But the radius of 
curvature of a bridge which will be sufficiently loaded when the whole weight to 
be -laid upon it is taken into consideration, may be found by the following 
proportion ; 

7 As the whole weight of the bridge 

Is to the weight of the supporting frame ; 
So is the radius of curvature above determined 
To the radius required. 


The following table shews the radius of curvature when the weight of the sup- 
porting frame is to the weight of the whole in the ratios stated at the head of the 
columns. 
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Ditto, of fir, ditto ............ GOU - 430 334 278 “y 
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These calculations suppose the parts of the bridge to be accurately balanced, 
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according to the principles of equilibrium ; and it is obvious, that any defect in 
. this respect must render it necessary to increase the-curvature. 

Wiebeking, in his work on Bridges, gives some proportions for the rises for 
different spans, but not from principles; his proportions being founded entirely 
upon the observations he had made in practice. As far as regards appearance, he 
states one-tenth of the span to be the best proportion for the rise of an arch; but 
as it is in general desirable to keep bridges low, he gives the following proportions : 


From 100 to 150 feet span make the rise <4 


200 viecccccsecsccsscecseseseee Pe 
BOO a cictosauteuGuaion Ok 
MO: 5 nticdsanbicerninscnainane. oie 
GOO vee ceececccecsecersseceseee Dy 


Wiebeking says, that experience had convinced him that larger spans require a 
greater rise than small ones ;* but it will be seen, from the table given in art. 270, 
that large spans require even a greater rise than hoe has assigned to them; indeed 
his proportions are not to be depended upon beyond 300 feet spans; nearly so far 
he has had experience: and to determine the least rise for larger spans, the 
rules above laid down, or others derived from the same principles, are the only ones 
to be depended upon. 

It is of considerable importance to know the radius of curvature that should 
not be exceeded for different matcrials, as it determines at once the least rise which 
ought to be given to an arch when the span is known, as well as the extent of span 
when the rise is known. Perhaps the young artist may imagine that we have 
undervalued the strength of the materials in taking only one-fifth of the force that 
actually produced fracture; but he must remember that when fracture takes 
place, the piece submitted to cxperiment is generally shortened about one-third of 
its length ; now, as the quantity of compression is as the force, nearly, onc-fifth of 
the force would reduce the length almost one-fifteenth part, which would produce 


a degree of derangement in a system of framing that should never be found in a 
bridge. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ABUTMENTS AND PIERS. 


250.—The abutments and also the piers should be exccuted in stone, in which 


* Wiebcking’s Traité d’une Partie Essentielle, &c. p. 126 and 127. 
x 2 
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case all that relates to the construction of them falls within the mason’s depart- 
ment: nevertheless, as they should be capable of sustaining the thrust of the arch. 
where there is not a horizontal tie, we give the following rule for finding the 
proper thickness; the abutments being rectangular, and the weight of a cubic 
foot of the stone-work 120 pounds. 

Rute. Multiply the square of the height of the abutment by 160, and divide 
this product by the weight of a square foot of the arch, and by the rise of the 
arch ; add unity to the quotient, and extract the square root. 

Diminish the square root by unity, and multiply the root, so diminished, by 
half the span of the arch, and by the weight of a square foot of the arch. 

Divide the last product by 120 times the height of the abutment, and the quo- 
tient will be the thickness of the abutment. 

Example. Let the height of the abutment from the base to the springing of the 
arch to be 20 feet, half the span 100 feet, the weight of a square foot of the arch, 
including the greatest probable load upon it, 300 pounds, and the rise of the arch 


18 feet. Then ~~ =" — 11852, and 11°852 + 1 = 12-862. The square 
root of 12°652 is 3°6 nearly; and 36 —1 = 2:6. Also seer ara? aa 82:5 
feet, the thickness required. 

The abutment thus determined is one-fourth above that which would barely 
resist the thrust of the arch, besides the additional stability it receives from that 
part of the height above the springing. In order to prevent any risk of sliding at 
any of the joints of the masonry, it would be an advantage to incline them towards 
the opening of the arch, making the inclination less and less as it approaches the 
base. In fig. 112 and 114, the joints are drawn in the manner proposed. 


PIERS. 


251.— When piers are necessary, either to save expense, or to reduce the span 
of the arches to a practicable extent, to construct them of stone is the best 
method, as piers of timber very rapidly decay: the timber in a wooden pier being 
exposed to the alternate action of dryness and moisture, and consequently in the 
worst situation timber can be placed in. 

Stone piers for wooden bridges have been used in many situations: the follow- 
ing table shews the span of the arches and thickness of the piers in some of the 
principal ones. 
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Span of centre, Thickness of | Thickness of pier in 
arch. parts of span. 


Name of Bridge, &c. piers. 











feet. inches. feet. inches. 


Bridge over the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia ® ...... 194 10 27 7 
Bridge at Trenton, over the Delaware® ............ 194 0 19 0 
Bridge of Tournus, over the Saone, Francef ...... 89 6 16 6 


Bridge of Choisy, over the Seine, France f¢ ......... 67. — «6 9 10 
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It will be seen that considerable latitude has been taken in fixing the dimen- 
sions Of stone piers. If it be considered that they should be capable of withstand- 
ing the thrust of the arches, their thickness should be found by the same rule as 
has been given for the abutments ; the ends of stone piers should be of a parabolic 
form, in order that the water may glide easily between them.{ 

252.— When timber is used for piers, they may, in simple cases, be constructed 
by driving a single row of piles for each pier in a linc with the current of the river. 
The piles may.be from 10 to 14 inches square, and placed at from 2 to 4 feet 
distance from one another. The piles should be strengthened by oblique braces. 
Fig. 8, Plate XVI. represents a pier of this kind. 

253.—In a deep river, or where the height of the roadway is much above the 
surface of the water, it is difficult to get piles of sufficient length.} In such a case 
the piles may be driven and cut off a little below low-water mark, and upon these 
piles posts may be placed for supporting the roadway. The joinings should be 
secured by means of horizontal pieces well bolted together. A, B, and C, fig. 117, 
Plate XX. shew the way in which the upper and lower parts of the pier should be 
connected. 

The piers of the Bridge of St. Clair, at Lyons, are constructed nearly in this 
manner, || and it has the advantage of giving good hold to the piles, besides render- 
ing them much easier to drive ; it also cuts off the connection between the part of 
the pier which is constantly wet, and of long duration, and that which is alter- 
nately wet and dry; consequently it is much easier to repair or renew the posts, 
which will from their situation often require it. 


* Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 256. 

+ Gauthey, Construction des Ponts, tome ii. p. 63 and 65. 

t See Dubuat’s Principes d’Hydraulique, tome i. p. 294. 

§ See Clark’s Suspension Bridge at Pesth, a work just published in large octavo. 
|| Gauthey, Construction des Ponts, tome ii. p. 72. 
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. 954,—But when the depth of the river.is very considerable, it would not be 
safe to trust to a single row of piles; in that case the lower part should consist 
of a double row of piles, BB ( fig. 118, Plate XX.) at about three feet distance 
from middle to middle, connected by the horizontal beams EE, and the cross 
pieces DD, for supporting the posts. 

In order to secure the feet of the posts, they must be clasped by two horizontal 
ties, C, C, and the whole well bolted together. 

Fig. 98, Plate XVI. and fig. 99, Plate XVII. shew how the posts may be 
braced; and when their height is considerable, one or more courses of horizontal 
ties will be required besides the inclined braces. 

255.—Instead of driving piles for the piers or supports of a wooden bridge, Mr- 
Telford has adopted another method with perfect success on the river. Severn, 
about eight miles bolow Shrewsbury. He makes choice of any convenient ‘situation 
on the banks of the river for constructing the pier, which consists of an upright 
frame having a grated frame attached so as to form its base, the base extending on 
each side of the upright frame. The framing is then sunk in its proper situation, 
the bottom having been carefully levelled to receive it. 

Through the spaces in the grated frame short piles are driven to-keep the whole 
secure in its place. The sides of the upright frame are covered with planking, 
and in order to add to the stability the lower parts are filled with gravel and small 
stones. 

To prevent ice, or other bodies carricd down by the current, from injuring the 
piers, the edges of the frames which face the stream have triangular pieces of cast 
iron fixed upon them.* Fender piles are also sometimes driven so as to form a 
triangle at a little distance above and opposite to cach pier. 

256.— When a river is subject to ice floods, the piers should be protected by ice- 
breakers, which should be detached, in order that the bridge may not be injured 
by the shock of bodies descending with the current. The ice-breaker, A, B, fig. 
98, Plate XVII. consists of a single row of piles, connected by two horizontal 
beams, with an inclined capping, the edge of which is protected by a triangular 
prism of cast iron. 

Fig. 119, Plate XX. is a plan and side elevation of an ice-breaker, consisting 
of two rows of inclined piles; the heads of which abut against an inclined capping, 
protected with iron as before. The inclined sides to be covered with planking, 
which is not shewn on the engraving. 


* Edinburgh Encyclopmdia, art. “ Bridge,” p. 587. 
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In a large bridge there is little danger to be apprehended from connecting the 
ice-breaker with the pier. 
257.—Piles from 10 to 14 inches diameter require to be driven with a ram of 
from. 1000 to 1700 pounds weight.* 
Pile planks require a ram from 500 to 900 pounds weight; and are about 8 or 
9 inches wide, and 8 or 4 inches thick. 
The Bridge of Freysingen, already described, art. 236, is an example of a timber 
pier of a different construction, which is well worthy of the reader’s attention. 
But after every precaution is taken to ensure the durability of wooden piers, 
they almost always are in a state of decay before the superior parts of the bridge ; 
therefore they should only be used where it is difficult to procure stone: in such 


cases the modes of construction adopted by Mr. Telford and Mr. Wicbeking may 
be employed with advantage. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARCHES AND TIMBER FRAMES FOR WOODEN BRIDGES. 


258.—Before proceeding to specify the modcs of construction adapted to par- 
ticular cases, a few observations on the gencral principles of construction will 
perhaps render the advantages of the methods proposed more evident, and, what is 
of more importance, will improve the studcnt’s notions of the subject. 

Let AB, fig. 100, Plate XVIII. be a solid beam resting upon the supports A 
and B. If we suppose this beam to be the support of a roadway, it will, besides 
its own weight, have to support the planking and road, as well as that of any 
heavy body moving over it. 

. A beam may be made stronger, with the same quantity of timber, by making 
it deeper in the middle, and less at the ends, as in fig. 101; for a strain at C will 
have less effect in bending that beam, than one at the middle of the length. And, 
however the weight may be distributed, if it be sufficiently great it will causc the 
beam to bend; and when a beam bends, it is observed that the fibres at the upper 
side d are compressed; and that those on the lower side e are extended. Also 
that there may be a line drawn at the middle of the depth a c b, where the fibres 
are neither extended nor compressed, but remain in their natural state. But all 
the fibres between ¢ and d are compressed, and all those between ¢ and e are 


* If be the height of the fall, w the weight of the ram in pounds, 0d the area of the section of the 


; ; 5b6at(W+ w) 
pile in inches, and / the length of the pile in feet, its weight in pounds W ; then 2 = --—--———- gente 
w 
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atretched ; though not equally so, because the nearer a fibre is to the ae ad 
or e the more it is strained. 

Now as the middle part of the depth of the beam is very little strained, in 
comparison with the upper and lower sides, it is clear that we can employ the 
same quantity of timber in a more effectual manner, by using a deeper beam, 
cutting it down the middle, and framing the parts together, as is shewn in fig. 102. 
Because we have seen that the middle part exerts very little force, and its weight 
is a considerable load on the beam.* 

259.—If we now attend to the forces exerted by the parts of the beam, it will 
be found that the upper part, a m ds b, is wholly compressed in the direction of 
its length, and that the lower part, a 7 e s b, is wholly extended in the direction 
of its length; and it is well known that timber offers the greatest degree of 
resistance when strained in the direction of its length, provided the necessary 
degree of security can be given to the joints. 

260.—From these considerations we are naturally led to the kind of construc- 
tion shewn by fig. 103, where it is obvious the same pressures obtain as in the 
perforated beam above described ; the only difference being, that here the tie-beam 
is supported, as otherwise it would fail in large spans. The celebrated bridges of 
Schaffhausen, Zurich, Landsberg and Wettingen, are constructed on this principle. 
In the bridge of Schaffhausen the disposition of the timbers is nearly the same 
as is shewn by jig. 108. The continued tic AB retaining and being an abutment 
for the compressed beams, the frame requires only to be supported, and has no 
other thrust on the abutments of the bridge than a solid beam would have. 
Framed bridges, such as that designed by Palladio, fig. 86, Plate XVI. may be 
referred to the same principle. 

261.—It 1s easy to conceive that the tie might be entirely removed, provided 
the abutments were made capable of sustaining the thrust. This, without any 
other change, leads us to the kind of construction represented in fig. 104, which 
has been adopted by Joseph Ritter for a bridge across the torrent of Kandel, in the 
eanton of Berne.t Mr. Semple has given a design for a bridge on this principle.{ 


* If the depth be expanded till it be m times ‘the depth of the solid beam, then its strength will be to 


1 
that of the solid beam as 3. — 3 + ~~ isto 1; thus if de, fig. 102, be three times the depth of the 


solid beam, then the strength will be 3 x 38 — 8 + 1 = 6} times that of the solid beam. 

+ This bridge is described by Gauthey, Construction des Ponts, tome ii. p. 61; and also by Rondelet, 
PArt de Batir, tome iii. p. 316. 

{~ Semple on Building in Water, p. 114. 
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as long. pieces of timber require to be of a proportionate depth and 
breadth, consequently are not easily procured, and in scarfing much of their 
strength is lost; a kind of construction where short timbers only can be procured 
is desirable. Fig. 105 represents a combination which may be used in such cases 
with advantage. Such a combination has been often employed; we have an 
example in that of Palladio across the Brenta (see Plate XVI. fig. 88); and the 
Bridge of St. Clair, over the Rhone at Lyons, is of the same kind. 
263.—We cannot however derive much benefit from shortening the beams, by 
dividing the span into shorter lengths, because the angles of junction become more 
obtuse or open, and of course the strain in the direction of the pieces is much 
increased. And, however strong such a bridge might be, in respect to a constant 
load distributed over it, the weight of any load moving upon it would soon derange 
it; because the strength of such a system to resist a variable load must depend 
wholly on the strength of the joinings, to which it is difficult to give much 
strength. Nevertheless, bridges have been both designed and executed on such 
principles, as is represented by jig. 106 and 107. The combination, fig. 106, 
resembles the Bridge of Mulatiere, at Lyons, over the Saone ;* and jig. 107 is com- 
bined nearly in the same manner as the arches of the Bridge at Walton, which 
was found in a state of decay in 20 years.t The bridge of Sault, on the Rhone, 
was also on the same principle as fig. 107, and failed within 13 years.{ 
264.—From combinations of the kind last noticed, the continued curved rib, 
in the manner proposed by Price (see art. 232) naturally succeeds, which possesscs 
advantages not to be found in a series of beams merely abutting end to end. For 
when the rib is built of short lengths with the joints crossed, and the different 
thicknesses firmly boltcd together, it becomes as one solid beam. If we suppose 
the straining force to be applied at D, fig. 108, then the force must be sufficient to 
fracture the rib at C, D, and E; thereforc, when the strength of the rib is capable 
of sustaining the strains at C, D, and E (see Sect. II. art. 128), and the curve is a 
proper curve of equilibrium to the constant load (see Sect. I. art. 52), this is at 
once a simple and effectual combination. The use of curved ribs of this kind, it 
has been already noticed, appears to have been known at a very early period (Sect. 
VIII. art. 228); but it has been only lately that they have been extensively em- 
ployed in the construction of bridges, and it has been further improved by bending 
the pieces which form the ribs. Among other considerable structures on this 


* Gauthey, Construction des Ponts, tome u. p. 56. . 
+ Smeaton’s Reports, vol. iii. p. 371. An engraving of Walton Bridge, from a drawing by Mr. John 
Farey, is given in Rees’s Cyclopwdia. 
t Gauthey, Construction des Ponts, tome ui. p. 55. 
Vv 
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principle may be noticed, in France, the Bridge of Choisy on the Seine, and that 
of Chazey on the Ain (the former 67 feet, and the latter 64 feet span) ; the Bridge 
of Tournus on the Saone, built in 1801, of nearly 90 feet span; in Bavaria, a bridge 
near Oettingen, on the river Inn, built in 1807, of 103 feet span; the bridge near 
Freysingen, on the Isar, of 158 feet span, built in 1808; and the bridge near 
Bamberg, over the Regnitz, of 208 feet span, built in 1809. The last three were 
designed by Mr. Wiebeking,* and two of them are represented in Plate XVII. A 
rib composed of bent beams is shewn by jig. 109. 

It may not be altogether useless to remark, that cast-iron bridges are now 
constructed nearly on the same principle as fig. 108; the finest specimen to be 
seen is the Southwark Bridge, consisting of three arches, the span of the centre 
arch being 236 feet. It was designed by Mr. Rennie.t 

265.—As a bridge with a curved rib, when the span is considerable, yields at 
D, C, and E (fig. 109) when the load is applied at the middle, the strength must 
of course be increased, by increasing the depth of the rib; and consequently a 
framed rib, such as is shewn by jig. 110, is the next step in the progress of 
improvement. Herc, however, it must be observed, that the two curved ribs must 
be continuous, and put together so as to resist either extension or compression, as 
in fig. 109. For when a load is placed at D, the lower rib will be extended at d, 
and compressed at C and E; while the upper one will be compressed at D, and 
extended at c and e. Anda weight applied at any other point would produce a 
similar effect. When the span becomes so great that two curved ribs can be 
introduced without being made smaller than is required for the firm connection of 
the parts of each rib, then framed ribs would be a vast addition to the stability of 
the bridge. Many designs bear a near resemblance to this kind of construction, 
such, for example, as that by Palladio (Plate XVI. fig. 87 ¢); but it is clear that 
such designs possess no other advantage than framed voussoirs, and they are well 
adapted for iron bridges where firm connection cannot have place without endan- 
gering the structure, in consequence of the expansion of the material. 

In timber, however, where we have nothing to fear from expansion, it is losing 
one of the greatest advantages of the material to interrupt the connection of the 
parts ; besides numerous joints should always be avoided, both on account of the 
difficulty of making them fit, so as to bring every part alike into action, and the 
difficulty of preventing decay at such joinings. 


* Gauthey, Construction des Ponts, tome ii. chap. ii. sect. 1. 

+ The Southwark Bridge is described in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Bridge,” 
plate xii. 

¢ Leoni’s Palladio, plate vi. 
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In some instances it is difficult to form abutments, and also desirable to keep 
the roadway as low as possible; in such cases jig. III. shews a kind of construc- 
tion that may be used.* It is peculiarly adapted to a situation where the banks 
of the river are low, and where there is no navigation to interrupt. Where the 
width of the bridge is considerable, a rib may rise in the middle of the width, so 
as to divide the roadway into two parts. Sometimes a double rib might be placed 
in the middle, with a footway between. But where there is much attention paid 
to architectural effect, bridges with framing to rise above the roadway will seldom 
be adopted. 

As cross ties will be necessary at the top, the middle parts might be covered 
with a roof to protect them; also a continued coping, aa, dé d, might be put over 
each truss, which would improve the appearance, as well as protect the framing. 

266.— We have now noticcd each of the simple combinations ; and if we have 
been successful in shewing the general principles of forming such combinations, 
the carpenter will find if easy to span any opening within the limits pointed out, 
in art. 249 of this Section. 

When the distance of the abutments, or piers, does not exceed 16 feet, a bridge 
may be constructed by simply laying beams across the opening of about 15 inches 
deep, by 8 inches in breadth, and about 2 feet apart. For foot bridges this kind 
of construction may be extended to 18 feet, with the same scantlings. When the 
extent of bearing fora bridge for carriages does not exceed 35 feet, the kind of 
bridge shewn by jig. 88, Plate XVI. may be adopted. When there are more 
openings than one, any of these simple forms might be much strengthened by con- 
tinuing the beams over more than one opening, when the timber is long enough ; 
and when it is not, by scarfing the beams together at the points of support. Also, 
short pieces of timber may be placcd under each beam, extending from 5 to 7 feet 
on each side of the cap of the picr, asat AA, fig. 88. The bridge of Bassano is here 
given as an example of this kind of construction. It was constructed at a place 
where the river was 180 Vicentine fect wide (194 English feet), which was divided 
into 5 equal spaces by the piers. Fach pier consisted of eight piles 30 feet in 
length, and 18 inches square, placed 2 feet apart.« The width of the bridge was 
26 feet.t 

The strength is sometimes further increased by trussing the railing on each 


* A similar plan waa made the subject of a patent in 1796 by Mr. James Jordan, the suspending bars 
being of iron; and sketches to shew its application to the construction of bridges and aqueducts were 
published. The idea which the inventor had of making this construction answer for a drawbridge would 
not be practicable on a large scale. See Repertory of Arts, vol. vi. p. 220, first series. 

+ Ware’s Palladio, book iii. chap. ix. 
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side of the roadway. A foot bridge, designed by Mr. P. Nicholson, is a very good 
model,* and is peculiarly well adapted for any situation where lightness of appear- 
ance is desirable. 

267.—As it has been shewn that curved ribs are preferable to other methods of 
spanning a wide opening, it will only be necessary to select two or three cases as 
examples. Ifthe span is not more than 50 feet, cach rib may be composed of two 
or three thicknesses of planks of a convenient length, bolted together, and the joints 
crossed ; one of three thicknesses is preferable. The ribs should rise as much 
as an attention to the form of the roadway and other circumstances will allow ; 
and they should be about from 6 to 9 fect apart, with the roadway supported by 
upright pieces in pairs, notched and bolted to the ribs. As the weight of the 
roadway presses in a vertical direction, and it may be considered as a general prin- 
ciple, that each piece (when possible) should be placed in the same direction as the 
force acts in that it is intended to sustain; therefore the reason for placing them 
upright is evident. The distance of the upright pieces should never exceed 15 
feet, and horizontal cross ties should be placed at the same points, with diagonal 
braces, to prevent the bridge from vibrating sideways when heavy loads are moving 
over it. Diagonal picces should also be inserted between the road timbers, as 
lateral motion should as far as possible be prevented. 

268.—In larger spans, that is, in spans exceeding 50 feet, there will be difficulty 
in obtaining timber deep enough for the ribs; therefore they should be built the 
contrary way, and bent to the required curve, so as to increase the depth. The 
beams forming the ribs should be scarfed at the joinings ; the form of the scarf 
should be such as would resist either pressure or tension (see Sect. IX. art. 295), 
and the scarfs should be kept as distant from one another as possible. The number 
of thicknesses in each rib must depend on the size required for the span, and the 
dimensions of the timber that can be procured; and the whole should be well 
bolted together. The supports of the roadway and diagonal braces to be placed 
as described in the last article. 

Fig. 112, Plate XIX. represents a bridge designed for a 200 feet span: fig. 118 
is a section across at CD to a larger scale. This bridge is sustained by four ribs, 
each rib 18 inches thick, and 4 fect deep ; the ribs to be two thicknesses in width, 
and either three or four in depth, according to the size of the timber; the lengths 
of timber should be disposcd so as to cross the joints as much as possible, and the 
joints should be scarfed. Onc of the most simple scarfs will be the best adapted 


* Nicholson’s Architectural Dictionary, plate i. of Wooden Bridges. See also “ Bridges,” four vols. in 
three, octavo. 
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for that purpose. The pieces composing a rib must be well bolted together, 
and keys in the joints would be a further means of preventing any sliding of the 
parts. 

The vertical pieces which support the roadway are intended to be put on in 
pairs, notched to the ribs, and bolted together, and not more than 18 feet apart. 
And at each pair a double tie is intended to cross both the back and the under 
side of the ribs, notched on to the ribs, and bolted to the vertical pieces. 

Between the timbers which carry the joists of the roadway diagonal braces 
should be framed so as to secure the bridge from lateral motion. A series of 
braces for the same purpose might be framed over the back of the ribs: but one of 
these methods, if well executed, will be sufficient. 

The bridge is intended for a gravel or paved roadway, and is calculated to sus- 
tain two loaded waggons at its weakest point without injury. 

This kind of bridge is adapted to any span that is usual in bridge building ; 
the ribs should not be more than 8 feet apart, and their dimensions may be easily 
calculated for any span by the help of art. 274 and 275 of this section, and art. 128 
of Sect. IT. 

As the beams are intended to be bent to the form ofthe rib, it will be prudent 
to ascertain whether such adcgree of curvature may be given to the beams without 
impairing their elastic force. The curvature to be given to the beams will be 
sensibly uniform, and the degrce of uniform curvature which may be given to a 
beam is inversely as its depth, or the radius of curvature will be directly as the 
depth. But it has been shewn by Dr. Young, that the deflexion of a beam 
uniformly curved is to that of one bent, by a load placcd in the middle of its 
length, as 3 is to 2;* and as Mr. Barlow has determined the degree a beam will 
bend without destroying its clasticity by experiment,{ on these data a rule for the 
depth of the beams for a curved rib may be established. 

Let x be the deflexion found by expcriment upon a beam, of which half the 


length is y; then > will be the defiexion corresponding to an uniform curvature ; 


and w = tho radius of curvature; the deflection being small when compared 


with the length. 
If the depth of the beam employed for the experiment be d, and R the radius 


of curvature. of the bridge, we have -B::a? - KR _ the depth of the 
& 


beams which may be employed for the curved ribs. 


* Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. art. 325. + Essay on the Strength of Timber, tables, p. 180. 
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Hence, from Mr. Barlow’s experiments, we have 


For English oak, 05 R = the depth of the beam in inches. 
For Riga fir, ... (085 R = the depth of the beam in inches. 
For larch, ...... 077 BR = the depth of the beam in inches. 


Mr. Wiebeking has made some experiments on bending beams on a very large 
scale, which tend to prove the correctness of the method above used in finding the 
depth. He observed, that when several pieces were placed one upon another they 
would curve much more without fracture than a single piece would do.* 

The radius of curvature of the Bridge of Bamberg was 422 feet, and 422 x 
035 = 14°77 inches. The depths of the beams employed were from 18°5 to 15°5 
(see Table, art. 238); the depth given by our rule is nearly a mean between those 
that were used. 

269.—If the span be greater than 250 feet, instead of single curved ribs it 
would be an advantage to make frames each consisting of two curved ribs, with 
radial pieces, and crosses between, as shewn in jig. 114, Plate XIX. The ribs 
should be formed as described in the last article. The radial picces should be 
notched on to the ribs, in pairs, and bolted together; the diagonal pieces, or 
crosses, halved together in the middle, and made to abut end to end between the 
radial pieces. See fig.115 and116. #%g. 115 shews a plan of the framing, and 
Jig. 116 a section across at the middle. 

At AB. fig. 114, horizontal ties are notched and bolted to the vertical supports, 
so as to brace them in both directions; and a series of diagonal braces might be 
applied upon the horizontal cross tics, which would be very effectual in stiffening 
the bridge against lateral motion. The braces shewn by dotted lines in fig. 116 
need be applied only at 4 or 5 places in the whole length of the bridge. The 
roadway to be formed and supported as in the preceding examples. 

270.-—The rise of the curve should never be less than that determined by the 


equation — r = the rise of the curve, of which s is half the span, and 


Q /th2 BN 


h is the height of a column of matter which would produce the same pressure upon 
its base as the greatest pressure that ought to be transmitted through the framing.t 
In large arches the ratio of the weight of the supporting frame will be to that of 
the part supported in general nearly as 1 to 6,and in small spans, as 1 to 10; 
whence the reduced value of # will be, for timber, about from 430 feet to 270 feet. 


* Traité contenant une Partie Essentielle, &c. p. 123. 
+ Let @ be the area of the frame, and g the weight which this area might bear with safety ; also let » 
be the weight of a foot in length resting on the frame, of which the arca is a, therefore s # == the weight of 
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The following table shews the least rise corresponding to each span, which will be 
more convenient for use than the one given in art. 249. 


TABLE OF THE LEAST RISE FOR DIFFERENT SPANS. 
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Span in feet. Least rise in feet. Span in feet. Least rise in feet. Span in feet. Least rise in feet. 

30 120 7 280 24 
40 140 8 300 28 
50 160 10 320 32 
60 180 11 350 39 
70 200 12 380 47 
SO 220 14 400 53 
90 240 17 

100 | 260 20 


It must be remembered, that a small rise should be avoided, if possible 
_ because it requires a much greatcr quantity of timber to make the bridge equall: 
strong. 
271.—The proper curve of equilibrium may be found by the principles laic 
down in Scct. I. art. 56 to art. 61. But in gencral it will differ very little fron 
the common parabola, which is easily described. (See Sect. IV. art. 171.) 
Wooden bridges, however well they may be exccuted, will always sottle a little 
immediately after construction, and this will increase in a small degree with time 
Mr. Wiebeking has made some observations on this subject, and has found tha 


the settlement in the middlc may be expressed in inches by ‘806 > where r is th. 


rise in fect, and s the whole of the span in feet.* 





the semi-arch. In a wooden bridge the load is so ncarly uniform, that the curve of equilibrium may alway: 


aera eee 2 aaa 
be considered a parabola, therefore we have 2 7: ./477 + s*::8%: ee varte = the pressure at th 
27 
: s* 
abutment in the direction ofthe frame; which should be=g. Whence we obtain, r= —————-—_—_- 
2 Jf ( 7 r) 
2 n? 
s 
and when = h, r =~—-—_—_——__——._ This is the equation used in calculating the table. 
n 2 J (hk? — 8?) 


* Traité contenant une Partie Essentielle, &c. p. 125. 
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OF THE ROADWAY, 


272.—The roadways of bridges are constructed in various ways; but the most 
usual one is to pave upon gravel: sometimes gravel only is used, and some prefer 
planking only. 

The planking in small bridges is often laid immediately upon the principal 
beams, which in such cases are placed about two feet apart, as in fig. 99, Plate 
XVII.; but it is better in respect to durability to lay cross joisting for supporting 
the planking; these joists should be about two feet apart, and the planking laid 
upon them, which may be from 3 to 4 inches thick. The cross joints admit the 
air to circulate more freely round the principal timbers, and therefore render them 
more durable. Fig. 118 and 116, Plate XIX. shew the latter of these modes of 
construction. 

Where bridges are intended for wheel carriages there should be a separate 
footpath, which may be paved with flag-stones. Foot-paths are made from 2 feet 
to 6 fect wide, according to the number of the passengers. The carriage-way may 
be paved upon a bed of gravel of about 12 inches in depth; the paving to rise in 
acurve across the road. The gravel should contain a considerable portion of 
tempered clay, so as to bind it firmly together; but if there be too much clay, it 
will shrink and crack in drying. SBelidor states, that paved bridges are the most 
durable.* 

If the roadway should be covered only with gravel or broken stone, it should 
be from 12 to 18 inches deep in the middle, and from 9 to 14 inches deep at the 
sides, according to the traffic over the bridge. Whether the roadway be paved 
or gravelled, means of conveying off the water should be provided. 

As the moisture which passes the gravel or broken stone soon rots the 
planking, it is supposed to be better to lay an additional thickness of planking, 
and no gravel or paving. In that case the upper planking should lay across the 
bridge to prevent the feet of horses sliding. It would be easy to renew such a 
roadway ; but we do not see any other advantage it possesses. 

Parapets or balustrades are made from 3:5 feet to 6 feet in height above the 
footpath ; 4 feet is enough for protection. The railing is stayed by braces on the 
outside. Iron railing is sometimes used. 


Science des Ingénieurs, p. 364, edit. 1814. 
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The railing should, however, partake of the character of the surrounding 
scenery-. In towns, upright or diagonal bars and other ornamental railing may 
be used; but in all cases where trees and cottages form the most striking features 
of the surrounding landscape, simple horizontal rails with posts are preferable. 
Nothing 1s more formal and stiff than ornamental or upright railing, and nothing 
more picturesque than the simple continuous lines of horizontal rails. 

Wooden bridges have been often covered with a roof. The bridges of Schaff- 
hausen, Wettingen, Kandel, Mellingen, and various others, were roofed; but as 
the roof does not appear to be of much service in protecting the bridge, it has been 
latterly generally omitted. The planking of the roadway might be protected 
very much by a coat of pitch, tar, and sand, or asphaltum. (See Sect. X. art. 
354.) A composition of this kind was used for covering the planking under the 
roadway of the iron bridge, over the Wear, at Sunderland. 


ON DETERMINING THE SCANTLINGS OF THE TIMBERS FOR BRIDGES. 


273.—The greatest load likely to rest upon a bridge at one time would be 
that preduced by its being covered with people. It should be such that the 
crowded procession may move along in perfect safety ; and it is easily proved that 
this is about the greatest load a bridge can possibly have to sustain, as well as 
that which creates the most appalling horror in the case of failure. Such a load is 
about 120 Ibs. per foot, and, together with the weight of the framing and gravelled 
roadway, would be about 300 pounds on a superficial foot, or 0°14 of a ton. And 
as this load may be supposed to be uniformly diffused over the bridge, half the 
load upon it will be expressed in tons by 0°14. X 8s, where s = half the span, 
and w is equal the width of the bridge. 

If the bridge be only planked without gravel, as a foot bridge, the greatest 
probable load will be expressed in tons by 0°09 w X s. 

Now as the load is sensibly uniform, the curve of equilibrium will be a com- 
mon parabola; and when the rib is of this form, any uniform load would have no 
tendency to produce any derangement or other strain in the rib than that which is 
propagated in the direction of the curve. Therefore the first object must be to 
determine the size of the ribs, so that they may be capable of resisting this pres- 
sure without being more compressed than is consistent with the stability of the 
structure. 

Riga timber suffers a compression in the direction of its length of about one 
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fifteen hundredth part of its length under a load of 64 tons upon a square foot ; 
and oak bears about the same load with the same degree of compression. ‘Under 
‘such a pressure the curved rib of a bridge 200 feet in length would shorten rather 
more than 1°6 inches: and as it is a material that soon decays, this will not ap- 
pear too low an estimate of its strength. 

The pressure in a bridge increases towards the abutment; but it is advisable 
to increase the depth of the rib at the abutment ; therefore we may estimate the 
pressure at the crown, which simplifies the operation. 

The pressure in the direction of the rib at the crown is the same as the hori- 
zontal thrust, and may be determined by art. 40, Sect. I.; but it is more con- 
venient for the present purpose to express it in a different manner. 

If x be the rise, and s the half span; then by the resolution of forces, 2 7: ¢:: 
weight: pressure in the direction of the curve at the vertex or crown. 

Therefore wane * ” = the pressure in bridges with gravelled roadways. (A.) 


And 28" X#" = the pressure in bridges without gravel or paving. (B.) 


If 6 = the breadth of each rib, and d = the depth of each rib, also » = the 
number of ribs: then 64 » x b x d = pressure, when the ribs are sufficiently 


strong. ° 
Ol4w x # 25 
Hence from cquation (A) we have - PC bxd. (C.) 
‘ 9 2 
And from equation (B) we have 3rd ie oes ~ = bx d. (D.) 


From these equations we derive the following practical rules: 

274.—RULE for bridges that are gravelled. Multiply the width of the bridge 
by the square of half the span, both in feet; and divide this product by the rise 
in feet, multiplied by the number of ribs; the quotient multiplied by the decimal 
0°0011, will give the area of each rib in feet. 

275.—RULE for bridges where the roadway is only planked. This rule is the 
same, except multiplying by the decimal 0:0007 instead of 0°0011. 

Example. Let it be required to determine the area of the ribs for a bridge of 200 
fect span, to rise 15 feet, and be 30 feet wide, with 3 curved ribs. Then the half 
of the span is 100, and its squareis 10000; and ™.* 1000 x Q-0011 = 30000 
X 0°0011 = 7°33 feet nearly, for the area of each rib. Such a rib may be formed 
by making it three pieces in depth and two in thickness, similar to those of the 
bridge near Bamberg, Plate XVI. fiy. 96; or to the design, fig. 112, Plate XIX. 


Spee 
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276.—-Having now given an easy rule for determining the area of the rib, so 
that it may resist the greatest pressure that can occur from an uniform load, we 
must next inquire whether the strength so determined will be sufficient to resist 
the greatest load that can be applied at one point. 

The bridge is supposed to be in a state of equilibrium when acted on by its 
constant load only; and the greatest strain that can arise from a load collected 
at one point will take place when that load is applied at one-third of the span 
from the abutment. But a load so applied must strain the bridge at three points, 
as has been already stated (art. 128); and the greatest load likely to be upon one 
point at a time, will never exceed 50,000 pounds, and in narrow bridges it should 
not be considered more than 20,000 pounds. 

277.—Let the load be considered to act at F, fig. 108, Plate XVII1.; then the 
strained points will be at F, G, and H. Ifthe effect of the connection at F be 
omitted, the scantling that would sustain any given load at one point may be 
determined by art. 128, Sect. II. where an example is given. The other parts of 
the bridge, such as the joists and other horizontal timbers, will be easily deter- 
mined by the rules already given, when the woight to be supported by them is 
known, and which will of course always be given by the nature of the construction. 

In large bridges the depth of rib necessary to sccure stability will be always 
greater-than that which would be sufficient to resist the pressure of the uniform 
load; for by referring to art. 128, Sect. II., it will be found that the area of 
each rib should be 8-83 fcet, when there are 3 ribs for a 200 fect span; but we 
have seen in art. 275, that an area of 7:333 fect is sufficient to resist the pressure 
of the uniform load. 

If the amounts of the loads upon a bridge be varied from those above assumed, 
it will be easy to change them in the rules according to the particular circum- 


stances of the case; it need scarcely be added that the loads should be the greatest 
probable. 
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SECTION IX. ., 
OF SCARFING, JOINTS, STRAPS, AND SHOXS. 


278.—Tsx joints having to support whatever strains the pieces joined are 
exposed to, should be formed i in such a manner that the bearing parts may have 
the greatest possible quantity of surface ; provided that surface be made of the 
best form for resisting the strains. 

For should that part of the joint which receives the strain be narrow and thin, 
it will of course either indent itsclf into the pieces to which it is joined, or become 
crippled by the strain: and whichever of these happens, a change must be pro- 
duced in the form of the framing. 

The effect of the shrinkage and expansion of timber should also be considered 
in the construction of joints. On account ofthe shrinkage of timber, dovetail 
joints should never be uscd in carpentry, as the smallest degree of shrinking allows 
the joint to draw out of its place; and, consequently, it loses all its effect in 
holding the parts in their proper situation. Dovetail joints can only be used with 
success when the shrinkage of the parts counteract each other; a case which 
seldom happens in carpentry, but is common in joinery and cabinet-making. 

Joints should also be formed so that the contraction or expansion may not have 
a tendency to split any part of the framing. The force of contraction or expansion 
is capable of producing astonishing effects where the pieces are confined, and may 
sometimes be observed in framing which has been wedged too tightly together in 
improper directions. The powerful effect of expanding timber is well known to 
quarry-men, as they sometimes employ its force to break up large stones. 

279.—In forming joints, the object to be attained should always be kept in 
view, as that which is excellent for one purpose may be the worst possible for 
another. This consideration then must guide us in the division of this Section, 
which will be considered under the following heads: 
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First, Of lengthening pieces strained in the direction of their length. 
Secondly, Of lengthening pieces exposed to cross strains ; and building beams. 
Thirdly, Of lengthening beams having to resist compression. 

Fourthly, Of joints for framing. 

Fifthly, Of joints for ties and braces; and 

Sixthly, Different methods of connecting the parts of joints. 


L=--OF LENGTHENING PIECES OF TIMBER WHICH ARE TO RESIST STRAINS 
IN THE DIRECTION OF THEIR LENGTHS. 


280.—The simplest, and perhaps the best, method of lengthening a beam is to 
abut the ends together, and to place a piece on each side; these, when firmly 
bolted together, form a strong and simple connection. Such a method of 
lengthening a tie is shewn by jig. 120, Plate XX.; and is what ship-carpenters 
call fishing a beam, It is obvious, however, that the strength in this case depends 
on the bolts, and the lateral adhesion and friction produced by screwing the parts 
tightly together. 

The dependence on the bolts may be much lessened by indenting the parts 
together, as shewn by the upper side of fig. 121; or by putting kcys in the joint, 
as shewn by the lower sidc of same figure; but the strength of the beam will he 
lessened in proportion to the depth of the indents. 

The only reasons for not depending wholly on bolts are, that should the parts 
shrink ever so little, the bolts loso a great part of their effect: and the smallness 
of the bolts renders them liable to press into the timber, and thus to suffer the 
joint to yield. 

The sum of the areas of the bolts should never be less than two-tenths of the 
area of the section of the beam ; and it is not a good practice to put bolts near to 
the ends of the pieces. 

281.—The most usual method of joining beams is that called scarfing, where 
the two pieces are joined so as to preserve the same breadth and depth throughout : 
and wherever neatness is preferable to strength, this method should be adopted. 

From fig. 122 to jig. 129 various methods of scarfing are shewn. The first 
(fig. 122) is the most simple; it depends wholly on the bolts, and in this and like 
cases, it is best to put a continued plate of iron on each side for the heads of the 
bolts. The ends of the plates may be bent and let into the beams. 

282.—F ig. 123 is another very common, but not so good a combination, as the 
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bolts do not press the surfaces in a perpendicular direction ; and an oblique pres- 
sure, such as will have place in this example, must have some tendency to separate 
the joint, without any advantage in other respects. 

288.—Fig. 124 is a joint that would do without bolts, but it is clear that the 
strength would not be quite so great as half the strength of an entire piece; the 
key, or double wedge, at a, should only be driven so as to bring the parts to their 
proper bearing, as it would be better to omit it, than to drive it so as to produce 
much constant strain on the joint. It is not necessary that there should bea key, 
except when bolts are to be added, and then it is desirable to bring the joints to a 
bearing before the bolts be put in. The addition of bolts and straps makes this an 
excellent scarf. 

284.—Fig. 125 is a slight modification ofthe last described scarf, where the 
keys are supposed to be of hard wood; if of a curled grain, so much the better. 
In this form the scarf is easier to execute, and equally as good as the last, when 
bolts are used. 

285.—Fig. 126 represents a very common form, and a very good one, but it 
appears to be inferior to the two preceding ones (jig. 124 and 125) ; ace it is much 
more difficult to make a sound joint of this form. 

‘ When bolts are added, and they are always neccssary in pieces exposed to 
considerable strains, the scarf represented by fig. 127 is a very good and strong 
form for a scarf. 

Fig. 128 differs from the last only in having keys instead of being tabled 
together. 

286.—Fig. 129 represents a scarf where the oblique joints in the last examples 
are avoided, and the same degree of strength is obtained; at the same time it is 
very simple and easy to execute. 

287.—To determine the length ofa scarf, in joining beams, it is necessary to 
know the force that will cause the fibres of timber to slide upon each other. The 
researches which have been made on this subject have already been laid before the 
reader in Sect. IT. art. 115 and116. To apply them to our present object, let AB 
jig. 180, Plate XXI., be part ofa scarfed beam, strained in the direction of its 
length, and put together without bolts. Now it is plain that the strength of the 
part c 6 must be exactly equal to the force that would cause the fibres to slide at 
the dotted line c d; for, if the part ¢d were shorter, the joint would not be so 
strong as if is possible to make it. Also, if the depth of the indent ac be too 
small, it would be crushed by the strain; consequently the parts must have a 
certain proportion, so that the joint may be equally strong in each part. 

288.—JIn the first degrees of extension and compression the resistance is equal, 
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therefore the depth of the indent ac must be equal to the part ¢ 6, in order that 
the strain may be equal; and it is evident, that when there is only one indent, as 
in this example, the depth @ ¢ should be one-third of the whole depth. Also, let 


d be the depth of the beam, and m the number of indents; then —= the depth 
™ 


of each indent. Or the sum of the depths of the indents must be equal to one- 
third of the depth of the beam. 
289.—To determine the length of the part cd, we must know the ratio between 
_ the force to resist sliding and the direct cohesion of the material. Let that ratio 
be as 1:2; thencd must be equal x times cb; that is, in oak, ash, or elm, cd 
must be equal to from 8 to 10 times c 6. 
In fir, and other straight-grained woods, ec d must be equal to from 16 to 20 
times c 8. 
290.—Hence may be derived some maxims that will be sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes. 
1.—In oak, ash, or elm, the whole length of the scarf should be six times the 
depth or thickness of the beam, when there are no bolts. 
2.—In fir the whole length of the scarf should be about twelve times the 
thickness of the beam, when there are no bolts. 
3.—In oak, ash, or elm, the whole length of a scarf depending on bolts only, 
should be about threo times the breadth of the beam; and for fir beams it should 
be six times the breadth. 
4,.— When both bolts and indents are combined, the whole length of the scarf 
for oak and hard woods may be twicc the depth; and for fir, or soft woods, four 
times the depth. 


II.—OF LENGTHENING BEAMS INTENDED TO RESIST CROSS STRAINS, AND 
BUILDING BEAMS. 


291.—Beams to resist cross strains require to be lengthened more frequently 
than any others: and from the nature of the strain, a different form must be 
adopted for the scarf from that which is best for a strain in the direction of the 
length. There are cases where beams are exposed to both strains at the same 
time, but the cross strain is generally that of the most importance. Of this we 
have an example in the tie-beam of a roof, where the strain in the direction of the 
length is very small compared with the cross strain. 

Let CD, fig. 181, Plate XXI. represent a beam strained by a load at EH, and 
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supported at the ends. All the parts above the middle of the depth, 3c, will be 
compressed, all below will be extended : therefore the square abutment a e is better 
for the upper side than any complicated joint whatever: and it is evident, that all 
oblique joints should be avoided on the compressed side. In this figure the whole 
of the strength of the lower side depends on the bolts and strap. 

294.—Fig. 182 shews another form, where the lower or extended side is indented 
so as not to depend wholly on the strap and bolts; and a key is introduced to 
tighten the scarf. It will readily appear, that had the joint been cut to the dotted 
line instead of the oblique line, the strength would have been much impaired. 

Fig. 133 is another form with some slight alterations. 

293.—Fig. 184 represents an angular view ofa scarf where it is jointed the 
contrary way. An iron plate at a dc dis supposed to be removed, which shews the 
tongue at ¢. This method appears to employ more of the strength of the timber 
than any other, and is very well adapted for a tie-beam where it is sia both 

across and in the direction of its length. 
_- In all these cases the depth of the indents, and the iength of the scarf, will be 
obtained by the same rules as for beams strained in the direction of their length. 
See art. 288 to 290. 

In scarfing beams to bear a cross strain, it would be a great advantage to apply 
hoops or straps instead of bolts, as the coachmakers and ship carpenters do. It 
would be easy to form the scarf so that hoops might be driven on perfectly tight. 

There is no part of carpentry which requires greater correctness in workmanship 
than scarfing ; as‘all the indents should bear equally, otherwise the greater part of 
the strength will be lost. Hence we see how very unfit some of the complicated 
forms shewn in the old works on carpentry were for the purpose. It is certainly 
very absurd to render the parts difficult to be fitted, when the whole of the strength 
depends on their fitting well. ‘But many,” says Professor Robison, ‘‘ seem to 
aim at making the beam stronger than if it were of one piece; and this incon- 
siderate project has given rise to many whimsical modes of tabling and scarfing.’’* 


BUILDING BEAMS. 


294.—The manner of building beams has already becn considered in Sect. ITI. 
art. 143 to 146; but it may not be superfluous to remark here, that the position of 
the indents is not a matter of indifference. If two plain pieces were laid upon one 


* Art. “Carpentry,” Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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anothor, and supported at the ends, the pressure of a weight applied in the middle 
would cause them to bend, and the touching surfaces would slide against one 
another ; the upper piece sliding towards each end upon the lower one. This 
slidiny is effectually prevented by indenting the surfaces, as is shewn in fig. 135, 
Plate XXI. when the picces are bolted together; but if the same indents be 
reversed, as in fig. 136, they produce scarcely any effect, and nearly the whole 
strain is upon the bolts. 

Wherever the principal strain on the beam may happen to be, to that point, as 
at C, jig. 135, the indents should direct the square abutments; that is, towards 
the straining force. When the beam is uniformly loaded, the greatest strain is at 
the middle. 

We have often seen, in drawings, all the indents put the same way, and some- 
times as in fig. 186; otherwise the preccding remarks would have appeared to 
have been unnecessary. 

If the depth of the indents be too small in a built beam, they will not be 
capable of resisting the pressure; and if they be made too deep, the number of 
fibres will be diminished, and consequently the strength of the beam; therefore 
there is a depth for the indents, by which a maximum of strength will be gained. 
Duhamel undertook to ascertain the proper depth by experiments ;* and the 
general rule we have given in art. 145, Scct. III. agrees extremely near with the 
case he tried. 


IlIl.—-OF LENGTHENING BEAMS THAT ARE INTENDED TO RESIST 
: COMPRESSING FORCES. 


295.—When a post or strut is required to be longer than timber can be pro- 
cured, as sometimes may occur in the construction of wooden towers, spires, wooden 
bridges, or centres, the same form of joint or scarf is applicable as when the piece 
is pulled in the direction of its length, with this difference, that there must not be 
any inclined or oblique parts in the scarf. 

Fig. 122, 124, 125, 129, 130, and 134, of Plate XX. and XXI. will answer 
equally well for posts or ties, only it would be better to tongue the ends, as at e, 
Jig. 184. 

In fig. 120 a piece on each of the four sides will be necessary, unless some 
other mode of strengthening it should form a part of the framing to which it is to 


* Transport des Bois, p. 498. 
AA 
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be applied. It is not a very neat method of piecing a strut, but is one that is very 
convenient, especially in temporary structures, such as centres, where it may 
generally be braced in one direction, and where a more laboured form of joining 


would be much out of place. 


IV.—OF JOINTS FOR FRAMING. 


296.—Of Joints for bearing purposes. The joint of a binding joist into a 
virder is an example of this kind of joint. The greatest strains upon the fibres of 
a girder are at the upper and lower surfaces, and the strain gradually decreases 
towards the middle of the depth, where it becomes insensible; hence the most 
suitable place for a mortise is at the middle of the depth. 

The upper side being compressed, it is imagined by some writers that the tenon 
might be made to fit so tightly that the strength of the girder would not be 
impaired by it: but this is a mistake; for any one who knows any thing of the 
practice of carpentry, knows that it cannot be done in an effectual manner : besides, 
the shrinkage of the joist would soon render it loosc, however tightly it might be 
titted in the first instance. ° 

Considering then that the best place for a mortise in a girder, or other beam in 
a like position, is at the middlc of its depth, the next point is to consider the best 
place and form for the tenon. 

If the tenon be near the lower side, it will evidently have the advantage of 
employing most of the strength of the joists ; but this, on account of the strength 
of the girder, cannot be adopted; thcrefore the form in gencral use represented in 
Plate IV. fig. 46, appears to combine all the advantages required. The tenon 
being one-sixth of the depth, and placed at one-third of the depth frém the lower 
side. 

297.—Binding joists, or any other beams in a like position, should never be 
made with double tenons ; for, as Mr. Price has judiciously remarked, it weakens 
the timber framed into it, and both tenons seldom bear alike: besides, in pinning, 
it rarely happens that there is a draft on both tenons, unless the pin be as tough 
as wire.* 

All horizontal timbers for bearing purposes should be notched upon. the 
supports rathcr than framed between, whenever it can be done, as much additional 
strength is gained by preserving timbers in continued lengths. The same observa- 
tion applies to inclined timbers, such as common rafters. Sce Sect. II. art. 95. 


* British Carpentry, Introduction. 
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298.—Of the Joints of Framing. The object to be obtained by a system of 
framing, is to reduce all the pressures into the directions of the lengths of the 
pieces composing the frame ; therefore the form of the joint should be made so as 
to direct the pressures into the axes of the pieces. As when the direction of the 
strain does not coincide with the axis of the picce strained, the strain will be much 
increased. Now, from the form of the joints commonly employed, it must 
generally happen, that by shrinkage, or settlement, the joints will bear only upon 
the angular points of the joint ; which not only gives a considerable leverage to 
the straining force, but also, by the whole bearing being upon an angle, that 
angular point must be either indented or crippled by the strain, which of course 
causes a further settlement. The cxtent of the ovil of partial bearings becomes 
very manifest when the strains are considerable. In the centres of the Bridge of 
Neuilly sevon or cight picces in each frame were split from end to end, and many 
others bent considerably ; and in these centres the joints were not very oblique, 
otherwise the effects would have been more serious. Pcrronet was sensible of the 
cause, and in order to correct it, he formed the abutments according to an arc of a 
circle, of which the othcr extremity of the piece was the centre. 

This method was adopted for the joints of the centre for the bridge of Sainte 

axence, and also in that for the bridge de la Concorde, at Paris; and it was 
effectual in preventing the splitting and bending of the pieces.* The principle, 
however, was not new, as it had been reccommended by Serlio for the joints of 
stone columns.f 

Circular abutments have been strongly recommended by Professor Robison,} 
and they certainly might be employed with much advantage. The principle is 
similar to the well-known contrivance called the ball and socket; and tothe joints 
of animals, where, with considerable latitude of motion, uniformity of pressure is 
preserved. That they require more labour, I am well aware; but were the labour 
doubled, it would be comparatively a trifling object in a framing of importance ; 
and for any other purpose it is not recommended. 

It is obvious, that when the one end of the piece moves, a corresponding move- 
ment will take place at the joint ; and when the radius of curvature at the joint is 
small, as it is in the joints of animals, the motion of the joint will scarcely be 
perceptible. For in a roof of a 30-feet span a sinking of six inches in the middle 
would not cause the joints to slide more than one-tenth of an inch. 


* Gauthey, Construction des Ponts, tome ii. p. 5 et 6. 
+ Serlio’s Architecture, lib. i. p. 18, Paris, 1545. 
t In the Encyclopxdia Britannica, art. “ Carpentry,” Supplement, p. 641 ; and Parliamentary Report on 
the Improvement of the Port of London. : 
AA 
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299..We may now proceed to notice some of the joints of most common 
occurrence, and point out the advantages to be obtained by altering the forms of 
them. 

When one piece is perpendicular to another, as for example, a post upon a sill, 
the most usual, as well as the most easy method, is to make the joint square, with 
a short tenon of about one-fourth of the thickness of the framing, to retain it in its 
place. 

But if the joint be not very accurately cut, the whole load will bear upon the 
projecting parts; consequently, the centre of pressure will seldom coincide with 
. the axis of the post, and its power to resist pressure will be much lessened. See 
Sect. II. art. 127. ; 

If, instead of cutting the joint square, it were cut to form an angle, as is shewn 
by jig. 187, then a very little care in cutting the joint would make the centre of 
pressure coincide with the axis. 

Now, whether the joint be square or angular, a slight inclination from the 
perpendicular will throw the pressure upon one corner; but if the joint be described 
from a centre situate in the axis, and with a radius not much greater than half the 
breadth of the post, as is shewn in fig. 188; then, with any change of position, the 
joint will slide till the pressure is uniform upon the joint; and if the joint be 
moderately well made, the pressure will not act with any sensible leverage upon 
the post. 

300.— When the pieces to be joined are not at right angles to one another, the 
joints may be of two kinds; the principal rafter of a roof affords an example of 
each. Before profecding to shew the nature of these joints, it is necessary to state, 
that the direction of the strains, as well as their magnitude, as determined by the 
principles laid down in Sect. I., remain sensibly the same, whatever may be the 
form of the abutting joints, except in as far as the form of the joint alters the 
points of bearing; which may in some cases cause the pressure to act with a 
leverage nearly equal to half the depth of the beam. The strength of the joint 
itself depends upon its form, as it may be so made that there will be a tendency 
to slide, which it would be well to avoid without having recourse to straps. 

The resistance at the joint is always most effectual when the abutment is perpen- 
dieular to the strain ; but where the angle formed by the inner sides of the pieces 
is very acute, this kind of abutment cannot be obtained, at least not without 
wounding the tie too much. 

Let ABC, jig. 139, be the joint of a principal rafter upon the tie-beam ; where 
the dotted line AB shews the direction of the straining force, and Ba is one of the 
abutting surfaces. Draw a ¢ perpendicular to Ba; then, by the principles of the 
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resolution of forces (Sect. I. art. 28), ¢ a will represent the force pressing on the 
inclined part Ba of the joint, and there will remain a force represented by.Ba to 
be sustained by the abutment Bd. And as this abutment will resist the force most 
effectually when it is perpendicular to it, thercfore Bd should always be perpen- 
dicular to Ba: the same will be true in whatever direction the straining force acts. 

fig. 189 shews one of the most common joints: Bea and Bd are the abutting 
surfaces, which are to be perpendicular to each other; and 6 e shews the tenon, 
the thickness of which may be about one-fifth of that of the framing. This joint 
might always take better hold of the tie-beam than it is generally made to do, 
without any risk of weakening it. In general, Bd should somewhat exceed half: 
the depth of the rafter, and the joint should be Icft a little open at a, in order that 
it may not be thrown off at B, by the settling of the roof. 

301.—Fig. 140 is a form which is approved by some writers ; but by others it 
is considered inferior to the one already described. The dotted line shews the form 
of the tenon; but it would be better put together in the samc manner as the joint 
to be described in the next article. 

302.—Fig. 141 is a very good form for a joint, as 6 d is perpendicular to the 
strain, sniaine the strain to be in the direction of the raftor, which is near 
enough to the truth for our present purpose. The best method of forming this 
joint is shewn by the projected skctches A and B; as by this method it is casy to 
see when they are accurately fitted ; whereas in a mortise-and-tenon joint this 
cannot be done, and they are often very imperfectly fitted, because it is easy to 
conceal any defect.* : 

303.—fig. 142 shews a joint with a curved abutment; the fine BA represents 
the direction of the strain; and c the centre, which should be in this line. The 
radius for describing the joint should be greater than half the depth of the rafter ; 
and the part between a and 6 of the joint should be Icft open to admit of any 
degree of settlement that may take place. The projected sketches, C and D, shew 
the manner of forming the joint. 

Sometimes double abutments are used in joints, but it requires both great 
accuracy in workmanship, and also that the roof should not, settle more or less than 
the workman allows for, in order to make both abutments bear equally ; for which 
reason one good abutment appears preferable to two. Professor Robison very 
justly remarks, that “‘because great logs are moved with difficulty it is very 
troublesome to try the joints frequently to see how the parts fit; therefore we 
must expect less accuracy in the interior parts. This should make us prefer those 


* Joints of this kind are described by Ware, in his “Complete Body of Architecture,” Plate 16, f7. 3. 
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joints whose efficacy depends chicfly on the visible joint.”* But to make double 
abutments still further increases the difficulty, without adding any thing to the 
security of the joint. 

304..—Thce joint at the upper end of the principal rafter differs from that of the 
lower end in some respects; but the difference is not material in respect to the 
principle of forming the joint. Making the king post larger at the head enables 
us to get amore effectual abutment; and this abutment should be, in common 
joints, square to the back of the rafter, as at A, in fig. 145, Plate XXII., with a 
short tenon, shewn by the dotted lines. When the head of the post is not suffi- 
ciently large to get the abutment square to the back of the rafter, it is usual to cut 
it as at B. In either case the joint should be left a little open at a; so that when 
the roof settles it may not bear upon the acute angle. | 

The same remarks will apply to all similar joints; such, for example, are the 
joints between the braces or struts and king post at C and D, fig. 145. 

But the joints D and B would be better formed in the manner shewn at A and 
B, fig. 146, where ab is at right angles to 8c. The reason for this form is given 
in a preceding article (art. 8302). The joints may be made as shewn by the pro- 
jected sketches E and F. 

305.—A joint with a curved abutment is shewn by fig. 147: BC represents the 
middle of the depth of the rafter, and c the centre from which the curve is described ; 
the radius Ce should not be less than half the depth of the beam, A and D are 
projected sketches of the joint. 

In fig. 147, E shews a joint for the straining-beam ofa roof, and G is a pro- 
jected sketch of the joint. As afurther security, the picce F might be mailed upon 
the queen post C. The lower part of jig. 147 shews the joints for struts or braces. 

306.—Instcad of the common method of framing the king or queen posts 
betwecn the ends of rafters and the like, it is much better to make the rafters abut 
against one another, end to end ; and to notch a picce on each side, and bolt through 
these pieces. Thesc may be called suspending pieces, because they serve to suspend 
the tie-beam. (The term post is ridiculous, because it conveys a false notion of the 
office of the pieca; but it is difficult to change a term in common use.) Fig. 148 
and 149 shew this method of joining. It has been long in use for centres, bridges, 
and roofs, as may be scen in the plates of the Bridge at Schaffhausen,+ the Bridge 
of Ritter near Berne,{ the roof of the Riding House at Moscow, (Plate XI.); and 
in some very good roofs lately executed in this country. 


* Encycloprdia Britannica, art. “ Carpentry,”’ p. 641. 
T Plans, Elevations, and Sections of the curious Wooden Bridge at Schaffhausen. Taylor, Holborn. 
t Rondelet, Art de Batir, tome iv. plancho 143. 
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The German carpenters, and many others, put a piece of lead between the 
abutting surfaces of their joints, in order to equalize the pressure. This method is 
not, however, so useful in timber-work as it is in stone-work ; a plate of cast iron 
between the abutting surfaccs would perhaps be preferable. 


V.—OF JOINTS FOR TIES AND BRACES. 


307.—There is no part of carpentry where defective joints are attended with 
such serious inconveniences as the joints of ties, nor are there any other joints so 
often ill constructed. It is not easy to make a good tiejoint, from the very nature 
of timber, and therefore many ties should not be used where it is possible to avoid 
them. It has been before stated, “that dovetail joints should never be used in 
carpentry,” (art. 278,) and the maxim cannot be too strongly urged, wherever 
the joint is intended to hold parts together. 

For let A, fig. 143, Plate X XI. ropresent the angle of a building, where the 
wall-plates are joined by a dovetail joint; the part a 6, being the crossway of the 
wood, will shrink in drying; and as the other piece is the lengthway, its shrinkave 
will be insensible ; therefore a very small degree of shrinkage will allow the joint 
to draw considerably, as is shewn by the dotted lines, and it acts with the power 
of a wedge to force out the end of the piece. A joint madc as shewn in jig. 144 
avoids any danger of giving way from the shrinking of the timber, and is better 
than any dovetail joint whatever. 

Dovetail joints, or dovetail tenons, have been used in various parts of carpentry, 
such as the collar-beam of small roofs, the lower end of king and qucen posts, and 
for joining-plates and the like. In all these cases they are the worst kind of joints, 
that can be used. The carpenter’s boast must also be classed as a dovetail joint 
equally as defective as any.* 

308.— Fig. 150 shews a method of notching a collar beam, C, into the side ofa 
rafter R, which is far superior to a dovetail joint. . 

A stout pin, of tough but straight-grained oak, is an excellent addition to a tie 
joint, and is more economical than an iron bolt. The excellence of wooden pins is 
fully shewn by their extensive use in ship carpentry, as they form the chief con- 
nection of ship-timbers, under the denomination of trec-nails. 


* The “ carpenter's boast’ is described by Nicholson, “ Carpentry and Joinery,” 2 vols. quarto, and nced 
not be repeated here. 
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VI.—OF CONNECTING THE PARTS OF JOINTS. 


808 a.—The parts of joined pieces may be connected by wooden pins, by nails, 
by screws, or by straps. The cases where adhesive matter may be applied are few 
and unimportant, as the settlements and change of bearing of joints through 
shrinkage and deflexion renders such applications useless in carpentry; while in 
joinery they are resorted to for almost all joints. 

808 6.—WoopEeNn Prins. The connection of joints by wooden pins is an old 
and effective method, which still continues to be the best known for various 
purposes. The scction of the pin should be at least equal to resist the strain tending 
to break it directiv across, (see art. 115); and where pins are draw-bored for the 
purpose of drawing joints close, the flexure of the pin in the bore should be less 
than that which giv~s it a set curvature ; otherwise the strain on the pin will be 
too great. 

Tough and hard wood makes the best pins; and lately a patent was obtained 
for compressing wood with a view of rendering it denser and stronger for this 
purpose. In many railways iron pins have been superseded by those of compressed 
wood in connecting the rail with the chair. 


OF CAST-IRON SHOES. 


309.—A practice has been recently introduced into the construction of roofs 
having the beams of wood, of protecting their extremities from the damp, and con- 
sequent decay to which they are liable, by resting immediately in contact with the 
brick or stone work of the walls of the building. This is effected by what the 
workmen call cast-iron shocs, which are attached to the ends of the tie-beams by 
means of bolts, tuts, &e. 

The iron shoe itsclf of course takes various forms, according to the circum- 
stances and situation where it is introduced, and the particular views of the 
architect who employs it. 

The plan and section given in the following page shew the form of iron shoe 
introduced into the roof over the iron foundry of the Butterley Iron-works, in 
which the tie-beam is of wood, but the other parts of iron. The shoe, as will be 
seen by the figures, has a step for the end of the cast-iron rafters, which is bolted 
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to it, and a recess for a large screw bolt, which passes down through the side 
wall. - 

In such a case as this, where, from the nature of the work carried on, every 
part is exposed to great heat and moisture, the defence afforded by such an attach- 
ment is of great importance—the wood, unless thus protected, being of course very 
liable to decay in those parts where damp and moisture might acoumulate. 





Section 


End view 





309 a.—Another form of cast iron shoe will be seen by referring to Plate 
XXXV., Appendix. This is employed in the timber roof over the hall of Christ’s 
Hospital. Itis very complete in its form, and affords an obvious and perfect pro- 
tection from the damp, and consequent decay, {to which the ends of the beams 
would be liable if placed in immediate contact with the stone and brickwork of the 

BB 
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building. It would be useless to give a great variety of examples of this kind of 
attachments, their particular forms being by no means a matter of import- 
ance. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with giving one or two other cases 
exhibiting very simple forms of shoes. 

809 4.—In the following diagram, A. is the tie-beam; BO the cast-iron shoe ; CD 
an iron strap; EF a screw bolt ; and G the wall plate ; a, 4, projections on the shoe 
to embrace the wall plate; and c a similar projection let into the beam itself. It 
will be seen that by this simple form of shoe the tie-beam is protected entirely from 


contact with the wall, and consequently from that liability to decay which it is the 
object of this contrivance to effect. 





809 c.—Another kind of cast-iron shoe is exhibited in the following diagram, as 
erected at Stamford-street Ohapel, Blackfriars, from the design of Mr. C. Parker. 
The form is sufficiently illustrated in the figure. Its dimensions are—length 8 feet 
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2 inches, and width 6 inches: it is connected with the tie-beam by an iron stray 
2 inches wide, which passes over and secures the foot of the principal rafter ; and 
iar ee i from decay that part of the beam which would otherwise rest 
on the brickwork, its extension acts as b - 
ee nas a corbel, and thereby strengthens the con 
309 d.—CAastT-IRON TIE-BEAM Puats. A similar object is sometimes attained 
by what is called a tie-beam plate. At the banking-house of Messrs. Hoare, Fleet- 
street, a plate of this kind is introduced. It is 7 inches wide, and 2} inches deep, 









AOS BSiap tows a Ot 3° ewe 


Ceiling ime 


placed under the tie-beam, forming thus a corbel, and protecting from decay those 
portions of the timber which would otherwise rest on the wall. 

It possesses most of the advantages of the entire shoe, and is particularly appli- 
cable to the usual circumstances where wood or stone corbels are applied, being 
formed in the depth required for the ceiling joists. Itis secured to the framing in 
three places ; so that should any portions of the wood decay, a failure need not be 
apprehended. Thus, by a return piece of the plate let into the beam, it is fixed at 
one end, while an inch twist screw-bolt from the back of the rafter holds it in the 

BB2 
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middle, and by being connected with the strap which unites the principal and tie- 
beam, it cannot move from its place at the extremity. 

$10.—Or Srraps. “A skilful carpenter,” says Professor Robison, “ never 
employs many straps, considering them as auxiliaries foreign to his art ;’’* 
and indeed they are seldom necessary, except to suspend the tie-beam to the 
king post, and to secure the feet of the principal rafters to the tie-beam of a 
roof. 

Strap for King or Queen Post.—In fig. 145, s shews a strap for suspending the 
tie-beam to aking or queen post: its hold of the post may be improved by turning 
the ends, as at dd, in the section E: these, when well fitted, will, with the addition 
of bolts, give the strap a firm hold ; or staples, as in fig. 146, may be used for aslight 
roof. The strengths of straps for different bearings are stated below. When the 
longest unsupported part of the tie-bcam is 


10 feet, the strap may be 1 inch wide by ,, inch thick. 
15 


These dimensions are quite sufficient for common purposes; but where the 
machinery of a theatre, or other heavy loads, are to be borne by the tie-beams, the 
straps must be made stronger in proportion to the load. 

Where suspending picces are used instead of queen posts, the same kind of 
strap will apply, as is shewn in fig. 149. 

310 a.—Strap at the foot of a principal Rafter.—A strap at the foot of a 
principal rafter is intended to form an abutment for it, in case the end of the tie- 
beam should fail. Ifthe strap be put too upright it will, instead of forming an 
abutment, become quite loose when the roof settles; and as it is intended to 
prevent the rafter-foot sliding along the tie-beam, an oblique position, as shewn 
by fig. 140 and 151, will be the most effectual. In large roofs, longer straps with 
more bolts will be required. Straps of the same size as are used for the king post 
will be sufficient. In bolting on straps, they ought to be drawn tight; Mr. Price 
recommends square bolts for this purpose; he says, “for this reason, if you use a 
round bolt, it must follow the augur, and cannot be helped; but by helping the 
augur-hole, that is, by taking off the corners of the wood, you may draw a strap 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 642, art. “ Carpentry,” Supplement. 
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exceedingly close, and at the same time it embraces the grain of the wood in a 
much firmer manner than a round pin.’’* 

Sometimes a bolt is used put through square from the back of the rafter, 
with cross plates at the head and nut. Fig. 139 shews this method, the dotted 
lines representing the bolt. | 

310 6.—It must be remembered, that thin plates of iron decay very rapidly, 
particularly in damp situations: therefore they should be well secured against rust, 
by being painted as soon as they are made. Mr. Smeaton, writing on this subject, 
says, “I had observed, that when iron once gets rust, so as to form a scale, what- 
ever coat of paint or varnish is put over this, the rust will go on progressively 
under the paint.” The method he used to prevent iron rusting, was to heat the 
whole of the iron-work to about a blue heat, and immediately strike it over the 
surface with raw linseed oil; the next day, if properly done, it appears as if a coat 
of varnish had been laid on.t By this method the pores of the iron become filled, 
and effectually protected from corrosion. 

Another method, which is easily applied to small articles, consists in heating 
the metal, and rubbing it over, while hot, with wax. By this process the iron 
acquires an extremely uniform coating. 

311.—Nats. Nails are in fact pins made of iron, and the resistance they offer 
to being drawn is very considerable. 

The following abstract of Mr. Bevan’s experiments exhibits the rclative adhesion 
of nails of various kinds, when forced into dry Christiana deal, at right angles to 
the grain of the wood. 








eee OTE Ie aot ee 
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Number to the Inches furced Pounds 








Kind of nails. pound Inches long. into the required to 

avoirdupois. wood. extract. 
Pine Sprite sobs chases estes decsanedotedt. Scie 4560 0°44 0-0 22 
DMO expec iinite toni biscass dasnceantatescetelas 3200 0°53 0:44 37 
Threepenny brads ...............0.5 ceeeeeeeee G18 1:25 0:50 58 
Cast iron nails 2.0.0.0... ec ccc ccc c eee eee ees 380 1:00 050 72 

73 2°50 1-00 187 ® 
1:50 327 
2°00 530 
139 2°00 1-50 320 





* British Carpenter, p. 18. 
+ Historical Account of the Construction of Eddystone Lighthouse, p. 182. 
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.‘Dhe fore required to draw the same sized nail from different. ae ‘averaged 
paaray — | 
Weight in Tas. aicinegeer 


Kind of wood. 
Dry Christiana deal ...........:cccssscssceeeegerscesseeecnees LBP tbs. 
DEY GIN cdiececie ae caw ddesuoorcousinate hese ienacgeee Oak 
Green sycamore... ‘ieineranverte Oke 
Dry Christiana deal, ‘driven in endways . cee: St 
Dry elm, driven in endways... agideseasewseeraneisus, 200 = 


It was further desirable to ascertain the degree of dependence that might be 
placed on nailing two pieces together, and Mr. Bevan kindly undertook to make 
some trials. Two pieces of Christiana deal, seven-cighths of an inch thick, were 
nailed together with two sixpenny nails ; and a longitudinal force in the plane of 
the joint, and consequently at right angles to the direction of the nails, was 
applied to cause the joint tv slide; it required a force of 712 lbs., and the time was 
15 minutes; the nails curved alittle and were then drawn. 

Another experiment was made in the same manner with dry oak, an inch 
thick, in which the force required was 1009 lbs.: the sixpenny nails curved, and 
were drawn by that force. 

Dry sound ash, an inch thick, joined in the same manner by two sixpenny 
nails, bore 1220 lbs. 80 minutes without sensibly yielding ; but when the stress was 
increased to 1420 lbs. the pieces separated with an easy and gradual slide; curving 
and drawing the nails as before, one of which broke. 

811 a.—Screws. The adoption of screws instead of common nails is a con- 
siderable improvement ; the following experiments on the force necessary to draw 
screws of iron, commonly called wood screws, out of given depths of wood, were 
made by Mr. Bevan. The screws he used were about two inches in length, 


-—- Qiameter at the exterior of the threads, = diameter at the bottom, the 


> 
100 








depth of the worm or thread being — and the number of threads in one inch 


= 12. They were passed through pieces of wood, exactly half an inch in thick- 
ness, and drawn out by the weights stated in the following tables. 
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Dry sound ash oii. ee eee ese sce ecesceesescceeeee 190 — 
DPY ON 5250 osnteeer ad ntadimnedieies age kee ewe 1 OO = 
Dry mahogany ......... ccc cee ccecescce cee ccnccsesccssersnee TIO = 
DEY GLB isi cepciccauieiateucrcayeiabinacesaieavateeneecterees: OOS — 
DEY SY ORMOLG 5 coditactasteivemsawutinseconeneetenumacsues EDO = 


The weights were supported about two minutes before the screws were 
extracted. Hefound the force required to draw similar screws out of deal and the 
softer woods about half the above. 

The force necessary to cause pieces screwed together to slide at the joining, 
was also determined; the pieces being joined by two screws; the resultant of the 


force coinciding with the plane of the joint, and in line with the places of the 
screws. 


With Christiana deal, seven-eighths of an inch thick, joined by two screws one 
and five-eighths of an inch in length, and five-fortieths of an inch in diameter 
within the worm, a load of 1009 lbs. gradually applied broke both the screws at 
the line of joint, after elongating the interior of the hole and sliding about six- 
tenths. 

With very dry seasoned oak, 1 inch thick, two screws one and five-eighths long, 
and six-fortieths diameter within the thread, bore 1009 lbs. for ten minutes 
without any signs of yielding: with 1137 lbs. both screws broke in two places ; 
each screw about two-tenths of an inch within each piece of wood; the holes were 
a little elongated. 

With dry and sound ash 1 inch thick, with screws 2} inches long, passing one 
quarter of an inch through one of the pieces, the diameter at bottom of the worm 
seven-fortieths ; the load began with was 1224 Ibs., gradually increased for two 
hours to 2661 lbs. ; they produced a slow and moderate sliding, not separation, the 
screws being neither drawn nor broken ; but probably would, if not removed on 
account of night coming on, and putting an end to the experiment. 

Nails and other small fastenings might be rendered much more lasting by 
boiling them in linseed oil. This is often practised by slaters to protect their 
nails from rust. 

As it is difficult to heat large articles, a coating that can be applied in a 
cold state is much better. One that dries quickly, and it is said perfectly 
preserves from rust the metals upon which it is laid, is described in the Repertory 
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of Arts.* It is prepared as follows: Grind to an impalpable powder one part (by 
weight) of black lead (plumbago), with which mix four parts of sulphate of lead 
and one part of sulphate of zinc: to this mixture add, by degrees, sixteen parts of 
boiled linseed oil. 

As strapping is often applied to prevent accidents, and to connect the parts 
when the timber itself is likely to decay, it is obvious that the iron-work should 
be a as durable as possible, and particularly where it is exposed to the 
weather. 


* “ Repertory of Arts,” &c., second series, val. xxvii. p. 314. 
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SECTION X. 


ON THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF TIMBER. 


312.— Woop is that substance which forms the principal part of the roots, trunks, 
and branches of trees and shrubs; and its usefulness, in buildings, ships, and the 
mechanical arts, is well known. 

The woods of different trees differ much in strength, hardness, durability, and 
beauty ; and, consequently, in thcir fitness for the various purposes to which they 
are applied. The wood which is felled and seasoned for the purpose of building is 
called ¢imber ; and in stating the properties of woods, we shall consider those only 
which are fit for timber.* 

313.— If the stem or trunk ofa tree be cut across, the wood is found to be 
made up of numerous concentric layers or rings; very distinct in some trees, but 
less so in others. One of these layers is commonly formed every year ; consequently 
their number corresponds nearly with the age of the tree. Each layer consists, in 
gencral, of two parts; the one solid, hard, heavy, and dark coloured ; the other of 
a lighter colour, porous, and soft; which renders the lines of separation between 
the annual layers distinct. Scarcely any two layers of the same tree are precisely 
alike, either in the proportion of the hard part, or in the thickness of the layers ; 
as the layers vary in thickness according to the degree of vegetation which took 
place in the years of their formation: and also in the same tree they vary in 
thickness, either according to the situation of the principal roots, or the aspect : 
the annual layers being always thicker on that side of the tree which has been most 
favourable to the growth of the roots, or that has had the advantage of a good 
aspect. 


* The English word timber is derived by Dr. Johnson from the Saxon timbrian, to build; hence the 
above definition. The logal definition of timber is restricted to particular species of wood, and custom varies 
in different counties as to the species ranked among the timber trees. 

cc 
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814.—~The structure of wood, and the nature of the vessels through which the 
fluids move in the living plant, are not thoroughly understood: indeed the study 
of vegetable anatomy is attended with considerable difficulties ; but some important 
facts have been ascertained, which contribute materially towards a more perfect 
knowledge of the nature and properties of wood. 

Wood appears to be composed of various vessels, which in the living tree 
convey the fluids necessary to its growth; between those vessels there are cells 
interposed. There is nothing of the character of solid fibres in wood, except the 
thin membraneous coats of the cells and vessels, which adhere so slightly together 
in recently formed wood, that it is easy to separate them. The vessels in the 
growing tree are intended to convey a watery fluid, called the sap, from the roots 
to the leaves; when it arrives at the leaves it undergoes certain changes, and 
returns through the bark ;* and the bark being expanded by this accession of 
moisture, rises from the wood, and leaves a cavity that becomes filled with the 
proper sap, which gradually hardens and forms a new layer of wood. The rising 
sap flows chiefly through the annual rings next the bark; and from the experi- 
ments of Mr. Knight,t+ it appears that the sap during its ascent dissolves some 
portion of a substance that had been deposited in the vessels of the wood during 
the preceding winter, for the nourishment of the buds, leaves, and young wood ; 
hence the flowing sap is more dense in the upper than in the lower part ofa 
tree. Dr. Darwin draws a like conclusion from the debarked oaks producing 
leaves. t 

In trees, as the leaves expand the sap ceases to flow, and the bark again adheres 
to the wood ; and from the middle of June to the middle of August there appears 
to be a pause in vegetation ; but after this period the sap again begins to flow, and 
the bark which adhered so closely in the preceding months may be separated nearly 
as easily as in the spring. 

$15.—-The sap which rises through the wood, from the roots, is very different 
in its nature from that which descends through the bark to form a new layer of 
wood. That which ascends is nearly as liquid as water, and is called the common 
sap. It has in general a sweetish taste, and contains sugar and mucilage. It 
always contains an acid, sometimes in a free state, sometimes combined with lime 
and potash. When this sap is left to itself, it soon ferments and becomes sour ; 


* Art. “ Anatomy, Vegetable,” Supploment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 292. 
f Philosophical Transactions, 1805. 


_ $ Phytologia, p. 159. Probubly the fact may be owing entirely to the fluid being reduced by 
evaporation. 
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and when the proportion of sugar is considerable, it will undergo the vinous 
fermentation.* 

The descending sap, called the proper sep, differs so considerably in different 
trees, and is so difficult to procure in a separate state, that its properties have 
not been much examined. It is always less liquid, and contains a muoh greater 
proportion of vegetable matter than the common sap. It is also very probable that 
trees of the same kind produce proper sap of different qualities in different climates, 
as we find that the facts established respecting timber, the growth of one climate, 
are not applicable to the same species of timber grown in another climate. 

316.—That part of the wood next the bark is called sap wood, because it is 
through it chiefly that the sap ascends; and as it is shewn by Mr. Knight to 
contain some vegetable matter to be expended in forming leaves and buds, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the sap-wood must be more prone to decay than the 
internal part of the tree, called the heart-wood.. 

As trees increase in size, the oldest part of the sap-wood gradually loses all 
vegetable life, and the more fluid parts of it are either absorbed by the new forming 
sap-wood, or evaporated ; its vessels and cells become closed by the pressure of the 
new forming wood, and it ceases to perform any other part in the growth of a tree 
than to support it. When these changes have taken place, it is found to be more 
compact, and generally of a darker colour; and also contains only a small pro- 
portion of vegetable matter besides that kind which is called the woody fibre by 
chemists. It is then heart-wood, or wood in its most perfect state. 

The sap-wood is softer, and generally lighter coloured, than the heart-wood, and 
contains a considerable portion of vegetable matter, which partakes of the nature 
of the sap, and which ascends through it. It is found to decay rapidly, and is also 
very subject to worms. The reason is obvious, for it contains the food which they 
live upon, the most of which is absorbed or evaporated from the heart-wood.t 

The proportion of sap-wood in different trees varies very much : Spanish chesnut 
has a very small proportion of sap-wood, oak has more, and fir a still larger pro- 
portion than oak; but the proportions vary according to the situation and soil. 
Three specimens of a medium quality gave the following : 

Chesnut, whole age 58 years, 154 inches diameter, 7 years sap-wood, # inch thick. 

Oak, whole age ...65......... AT cicatieusdociesstetel ds axbidesmecesesaasd as 

BeoiGhi Mi scicds velcveteatoererslc 2G wir eee denne tei ehnde sca casbodonenee es 


* The properties of the different kinds of sap that have been examined are given in Dr. Thomson's 
System of Chemistry, iv. 209—213. 
+ In many woods the line of demarcation between the heart and sap wood. is so strongly defined, that, 
co 2 
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Therefore, if the diameter be unity, or 1, that part of it which is sap-wood will 
be, in the chesnut, 0°1; in the oak, 0°294; and in the Scotch fir, 0-416. The Scotch 
fir was the produce of the Mar Forest.* 

81'7.—The life of trees, like that of men, has been commonly divided into three 
stages; infancy, maturity, and old age. In the first, the tree increases from day 
to day; in the second, it maintains itself without sensible gain or toss; but, in the 
third, it declines. These stages vary in every species according to the soil, the 
aspect, the climate, or the nature of the individual plant. 

Sir H. Davy states,t that oak and chesnut trees decay sooner in a moist soil 
than in a dry and sandy one, and their timber is less firm. ‘The sap vessels being 
expanded with moisture without the necessary quantity of nourishing matter, the 
Area texture becomes necessarily less firm. Such wood splits easily, and is very 

iable to shrink and swell with the changes of the weather. 

Trees of the same kind arrive at the greatest age in that climate which is best 
adapted to their nature. The common oak, the fir, and the birch thrive best 
towards the northern, the ash and the olive tree thrive best towards the southern, 
parts of Europe. 

We find, says Mirbel, the ashes of Calabria and Sicily ‘to be longer-lived than 
those of Prussia or Great Britain.t Oak and chesnut trees,. under favourable 
circumstances, sometimes attain an age of about 1000 years; beech, ash, and 
sycamore seldom arrive at half that age. | 

The decline of trees appears to be caused by the decay of the heart-wood. It is 
this, as Sir H. Davy remarks,§ which seems to constitute the great limit to the 
age-and size of trees: and the long period the central parts are preserved by the 
cooling influence of the living trees is truly wonderful. 

In trees that have not arrived at maturity, the hardness and solidity of the 
wood are greatest at the heart, and decrease towards the sap-wood: but in the 
mature or perfect tree the heart-wood is nearly uniform; while that of a tree on 
the decline is softer at the centre than it is next the sap-wood. These observations 
were made by Buffon in the course of his numerous experiments, and also by 
Duhamel. . 


as a friend well remarks, “ the change scems to take place as it were per saltum;’’ it certainly is asingular 
phenomenon, and merits more of the attention of physiologists than it has received. 

* ‘These measures were taken from specimens in the collection of W. Atkinson, Esq., late architect to 
the Ordnance, &e. 

¢ Agricultural Chemistry, p. 255, 8vo edit. { Journal of Science, &c., vol. iv. p. 11. 

§ Agricultural Chemistry, p. 220, 4to edit. 
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OF FELLING TIMBER. 


818.—** It should be,” says the venerable Evelyn, “ in the vigour and perfection 
of trees that a felling should be celebrated.”* When a tree is felled too soon, the 
greater part of it is sap-wood, and in a young tree even the heart-wood has not 
acquired its proper degree of hardness; indeed the whole tree must partake so 
much of the nature of sap-wood, that it cannot be expected to be durable. And 
when a tree is not felled till it be on the decline, the wood is brittle and devoid of 
elasticity, tainted, discoloured, and soon decays. But in trees that have arrived at 
a mature age, the proportion of sap-wood is small, and the heart-wood is nearly 
uniform, and is hard, compact and durable. Hence it is important that Evelyn’s 
precept should be carefully attended to. It is true the proper age for each species 
has not been satisfactorily determined; but it is a point where great accuracy is 
not necessary ; for half a dozen years in the age of a tree will not make much 
difference, provided it be not cut too soon. It is cutting trees before they 
have arrived at maturity that should be guarded against ; and as it is most likely 
to happen from interested motives, it is the more necessary to caution the carpenter 
in this respect. Trees increase slowly in size after they arrive at a certain age, 
therefore it is the interest of the timber grower to fell them before they arrive at 
maturity: because it is his object to obtain the greatest possible quantity of 
timber, without regard to the quality. But when the carpenter is sensible of the 
inferior quality of young timber in respect to duration, it is his province to check 
this growing evil, by giving a better price for timber that has aequired its proper 
degree of density and hardness. 

The period generally allowed for an oak tree to arrive at maturity is 100 years, 
and the average quantity of timber produced by a tree of that age is about 1} 
loads, or 75 cubic feet. In some instances oak trees arrive at maturity in a less 
time than 100 years, and in others not till after that period.+t 

The age of an oak tree, according to Daviller, should never exceed 200 years, 
nor should it be felled at a less age than 60.{ SBelidor states about 100 to be the 
best age for the oak.§ It is much to be regretted, that in districts where the oak 


* Silva, or a Discourse on Forest Trees, vol. ii. p. 205. 

+ First Report of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, p. 24 and 25, 1812. 

¢ Cours d’ Architecture. 

§ Sciences des Ingénieurs, liv. iv. chap. 1. NAW AI Se ee rt, wes ORR 
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flourishes it is seldom suffered to attain a mature age; being often cut before the 
trees will produce 50 feet of timber each.* 

The ash, larch, and elm should be cut when the trees are between 50 and 100 
years old; and between 80 and 50 is a proper age for poplars. 

The Norway spruce and Scotch pine are generally cut when between 70 and 
100 years old in Norway. 

$19.—In order that timber may be durable, it is alao necessary to attend to the 
proper season of the year for felling. But on this point there is much difference 
in opinion, and the question is only to be decided by attending to the state of trees 
at different seasons of the year. The best period for felling timber is undoubtedly 
that in which it is most free from extraneous vegetable matter ; or such matter as 
is intended to be expended in forming leaves and buds, which is in a more fluid 
state, and of a more saccharine and fermentible nature than the proper juices, or 
such as form the wood. A tree deposits in the sap-wood a portion of matter to be 
dissolved by the rising sap,t and at the period when the leaves are putting forth, 
the wood must be filled with matter in a state ready for germination; conse- 
quently the timber cut at that period must be easily acted upon by heat and 
moisture, and subject to rapid decay, or to be destroyed by worms. Now there 
are two periods in the year, the spring and the autumn, when trees are in a state 
of vegetation ; therefore at these times it is desirable to avoid felling timber for 
any other than temporary purposes. Of the two periods the spring must be the 
worst, because they then contain the greatest quantity of matter in a state fit for 
germination. 

On the other hand, the best time for felling timber is in mid-winter, or mid- 
summer; as at these times the vegetative powers are at rest, or have expended all 
the most changeable parts in producing leaves, &c. In some kinds of trees a little 
after mid-summer appears to be decidedly the best time for felling. Alder felled 
at that time is found to be much more durable; and Ellis says, that beech, when 
cut in the middle of summer, is better and less liable to be worm-eaten; particu- 
larly if a gash be cut to let out the sap some time before felling. Mr. Knowles 
states that “about Naples, and in other parts of Italy, oaks have been felled in 
summer, and are said to have been very durable.’’§ And as summer felling is an 
advantage in some species, it seems reasonable to conclude that it will be so in all. 


* Sec Marshall’s Southern Counties, vol. ii. p. 127. 

t Philosophical Transactions, 1805. 

{ Ellis’s Timber Tree Improved, p. 35. 

§ Inquiry into the means which have been taken to preserve the British Navy, p. 20, 4to. 1821. 
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820.—But in oak trees the bark is too valuable to be lost; and as the best 
period for the timber is the worst for the bark, an ingenious method has been long 
partially practised, which not only secures the bark at the-best season, but also 
materially improves the timber. This method consists in taking the bark off the 
standing tree early in the spring, and not felling it till after the new foliage has 
put forth and died. For by the production of new buds the fermentible matter is 
expended, and the sap-wood becomes nearly as hard and durable as the heart-wood, 
being both less liable to decay and to be destroyed by worms. 

Buffon has ascertained by experiment that the wood is materially improved by 
this method of barking the trees standing in the spring, and felling them about 
the end of October.* Duhamel, whose extensive knowledge of the nature and 
qualities of woods is well known, recommends the same method; and Evelyn 
states, that “ to make oxcellent boards and planks, it is the advice of some, you 
should bark your trees in a fit season, and so let them stand naked a full year 
before the felling.t Buta tree will not be benefited by standing so long ; and the 
best time for felling appears to be when the new foliage has put forth and died, as 
Mr. 8. Pepys observes in his paper on the subject.{ And Mr. T. A. Knight, to 
whom we are indebted for many interesting as well as important facts respecting 
timber, has made some experiments and observations, from which he concludes, 
that in all cases where it is essential to give durability to the sap-wood of oak, 
the trees should be barked in the spring, and felled in the ensuing winter ;§ also 
that winter-felled heart-wood is less affected by moisture, and likely to be the best 
and most durable. 

When the bark ofa tree is not of sufficient value to defray the expense of 
stripping, the timber should be felled during the months of December, January, or 
February, in the winter, or during the month of July in the summer. Winter 
felling is recommended by most writers ; but Mr. Knowles is of opinion that it is 
better chiefly in consequence of the timber being less liable to split or twist in 
seasoning, from the drying being more gradual when it is cut at that time of the 
year.|| The advantage of slow drying may however be easily given at any season ; 
and it certainly is a great advantage in this early stage of seasoning. According 
to Vitruvius, the proper time for felling is between October and February ; and 


* Moyen facile d’augmenter la Solidité, la Force, ct la Durée du Bois; Mémoires de l’Academie des 
Sciences, Paris, 1788, p. 169—184. 

+ Silva, Dr. Hunter’s edition, vol. ii. p. 214. 

{ Philosophical Transactions, vol. xvii. p. 455. 

§ Annals of Philosophy, vol. xiv. p. 52; or Phil. Trans. 1820. 

|| Inquiry into the means which have been taken to preserve the British Navy, p. 18, 4to. 1821. 
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he directs that the trees should be cut to the pith, and then suffered to remain till 
the sap be drained out. The effusion of the sap prevents the decay of the timber ; 
and when it is all drained out, and the wood becomes dry, the trees are to be cut 
down; when the wood will be excellent for use.* 

A similar effect might be produced by placing the timber on its end as soon as 
it is felled, and it would no doubt compensate for the extra expense by its dura- 
bility m use. 

In France, so long ago as 1669, a royal ordinance limited the felling of naval 
timber from the first of October to the 15th of April. Buonaparte directed that 
the time for felling naval timber should be from the lst of November to the 15th 

of March, in order to render it more durable.t 


OF SEASONING TIMBER. 


821.—When timber is felled, the sooner it is removed from the forest the 
better: it should be removed to a dry situation, and placed so that the air may 
circulate freely round each piece, but it should not be exposed to the sun and wind. 
Squared timber does not rift or split so much as that which is round; and where 
the size of the trees will allow of it, it is better to quarter them, after a period of 
very slow drying in the whole tree. When beams are to be used jthe full size of 
the tree, it would be a good preservative against splitting to bore them through 
from end to end, as is done in a water-pipe. It is irregular drying which causes 
timber to split; and this method would assist in drying the internal part of the 
beam, without losing much of its strength; at the same time it would lighten it 
considerably. { 

Duhamel has shewn that it is a great advantage to set the timber upright, with 
the lower end raised a little from the ground ;§ but as this cannot always be done, 
the timber-yards should be well drained, and kept as dry as possible. Paved yards 
are to be preferred, and the paving should havea considerable fall, to prevent water 
standing. Ifthe paving were laid with ashes it would be better; those from a forge 


* Vitruvius, book ii, chap. ix. 

+ Encyclopedia Britannica, Supplement, art. “Dry Rot.” 

t “Ancient architects,” says Alberti, “not only prevented the access of the scorching rays of the sun, 
and the rude blasts of wind, but also covered the surface with cow-dung, to prevent the too sudden evapora- 
tion from the surface.” Book ii. chap. v. 

§ Transport des Bois, p. 288. 
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or foundry would be excellent: even an unpaved yard would be improved by a Sos 
of ashes, to prevent anything growing among the timber. 

If timber can be kept some time in a dry situation before itis cut into 
scantlings, it is less subject to warp and twist in drying; but during the time it is 
_kept in the tree or log it should be carefully piled, so as to leave space for a free 
circulation of air between each piece, and also between the timbers and paving or 
ground. Lately, in some of the Government yards, the timber has been laid upon 
cast-iron bearers, instead of being laid upon refuse pieces of wood; as the refuse 
wood is often half rotten, and must in some degree contribute to infect the sound 
timber. Timber is too often suffered to lie half buried in the ground, or grown 
over with weeds, till it is covered with fungus, and impregnated with the seeds of 
decay before it is brought into use. 

When it is necessary to convert the timber into smaller scantlings, it still 
requires attention ; as the better it is seasoned, when brought into work, the better 
the work will stand: it will also be more durable. The experiments of Duhamel 
shew that such scantlings will dry soonest in an upright position, and that the 
upper end dries more rapidly than the lower one.* But whether the pieces of 
timber be piled on the end, or laid horizontally, a free space should be left round 
each piece, and the situation should be dry and airy; yet not exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, nor to astrong current of air. If the scantlings be laid horizontally, 
short blocks should be put between them ; which will preserve them from becoming 
mouldy, and will contribute much towards rendering the sappy parts more durable. 
. Gradual drying, where the time can be allowed for it in the natural process, is 
the most certain means of giving durability to timber, by fixing those parts of it 
which are most liable to be acted upon by heat and moisture. 

It is well known to chemists that slow drying will render many bodies less easy 
to dissolve; while rapid drying, on the contrary, renders the same bodies more 
soluble: besides, all wood in drying loses a portion of its carbon, and the more in 
proportion as the temperature is higher. There is in wood that has been properly 
seasoned a toughness and elasticity which is not to be found in rapidly dried wood. 
This is an evident proof that firm cohesion does not take place when the moisture 
is dissipated in a high heat. Also, seasoning by heat alone, produces a hard crust 
on the surface, which will scarcely permit the moisture to evaporate from the 
internal part, and is very injurious to the wood. 

For the general purposes of carpentry, timber should not be used in less than 
two years after it is felled; and this is the least time that ought to be allowed for 


* Transport des Bois, p. 88. 
DD 
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aeasoning. For joiners’ work it requires four years, unless other methods be‘used ; 
but for carpentry natural seasoning should have the preference, unless the pressure 
of the air be removed. 

Duhamel says, that the quantity of matter which ought to be evaporated from 
green oak is about one-third or two-fifths of its weight: the proportion, however, 
will vary according to the age and quality of the timber, and the nature of the soil 
that produced it.* In a subsequent article we have attempted to establish the 
relation between the size of the pieces and the time necessary to season them, 
(see art. 327); as it is a subject that has not received that share of attention which 


its importance merits. 


‘ WATER SEASONING. 


822.—On account of the time required to season timber in the natural way, 
various methods have been tried to effect the same purpose in a shorter time. 
Perhaps the best of these is to immerse the timber in water as soon as it is cut 
down; and after it has remained about a fortnight in water, but not more, to take 
it out, and dry it in an airy situation. 

Evelyn directs to “lay your boards a fortnight in water, (if running the better, 
as at a mill-pond head,) and then setting them upright in the sun and wind, so as 
it may pass freely through them, turning them daily; and thus treated, even 
newly-sawn boards will floor far better than those of a many years’ dry seasoning, 
as they call it :”’+ and he adds, ‘I the oftener insist on this water seasoning, not 
only as a remedy against the worm, but for its efficacy against warping and dis- 
tortions of timber, whether used within or exposed to the air.”’ 

Duhamel, who made many experiments on this important subject, states, that 
timber for the joiner’s use is best put in water for some time, and afterwards 
dried ; as it renders the timber less liable to warp and crack in drying; but he adds, 
“where strength is required it ought not to be put in water.’’{ And he found, from 
numerous experiments, the timber which had remained some time in fresh water 
lost more of ita weight in drying than that which was dried under cover; and he 
observed, that green timber that had been steeped in water for some time was 
always covered with a gelatinous substance.§ 

Timber that has been cut when the timber was full of sap, and particularly 


* Transport des Bois, p. 72. + Silva, vol. ii. p. 217. t Transport des Bois, p. 247. 
§ Transport des Bois, p. 164, 168, and 171. 
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when that: sap is of a saccharine nature, must be materially benefited by steeping 
in water ; because it will undoubtedly remove the greater part of the fermentible 
matter. Duhamel has ascertained that the sap-wood of oak is materially improved 
by it, being much less subject to worm-eat; and also, that the tender woods, such 
as alder and the like, are less subject to the worm when water-seasoned.* Beech 
is said to be much benefited by immersion ; and green elm, says Evelyn, if plunged 
four or five days in water (especially salt water), obtains an admirable seasoning. t 

When timber is put in water it must be sunk so as to be completely under 
water, as nothing is more destructive than partial immersion. Salt water is con- 
sidered best for ship-timber ; but for timber to be employed in the construction of 
dwelling-houses fresh water is better. | 


OF STEAMING AND BOILING TIMBER. 


323.—Though steaming or boiling impairs the strength and elasticity of timber, 
it gives another property, which for some purposes is still more desirable than 
strength ; for boiled or steamed timber shrirks less and stands better than that 
which is naturally seasoned. Therefore it may often be useful to season timber in 
this manner where joiner’s work is to be executed in oak of British growth, as 
without this precaution it requires a long time to season it so as to be fit for such 
purposes. 

The timber should not remain long in boiling water or steam ; four hours will 
in general be quite sufficient; and after boiling or steaming the drying goes on 
very rapidly, but it is well not to hasten the drying too much. Steamed wood 
dries sooner than that which is boiled, according to Mr. Hookey’s experiments. t 

How far steaming or boiling affects the durability of timber has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained: but it is said that the planks of a ship, near the bows, 
which are bent by steaming, have never been observed to be affected with the dry 
rot.§ The changes produced by boiling, as observed by Duhamel, are not very 
favourable to the opinion that it adds to the durability of timber. For when a 
piece of dry wood was immersed in boiling water, and afterwards dried in a stove, 
it not only lost the water it had imbibed, but also a part of its substance; and 
when the experiment was repeated with the same piece of wood, it lost more of its 
substance the second time than it did the first. The same thing takes place in 


* Transport des Bois, p. 172 et 176. + Silva, vol. ii. p. 217. 
+ Barlow's Essay on the Strength of Timber, p. 14. § Ency. Brit. Supp., art. “Dry Rot,” p. 682. 
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green wood; and tender woods, or those of a middling quality, are more altered 
by these operations than hard woods, or those of a good quality.* Dr. Watson 
found steeping long in cold water produced similar effects ; but that box, oak, and 
ash lost more weight by this process than mahogany, walnut, or deal.t Both cold 
and hot water has therefore to a certain extent the power of dissolving the woody 


fibre. 


OF SMOKE-DRYING, SCORCHING, AND CHARRING TIMBER. 


324.—It is an old and a well-founded observation, that smoke-drying contri- 
butes much to the hardness and durability of wood. Virgil seems to have been 
aware of its utility when he wrote the passage which is thus translated by Dryden : 


Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke, 
Or softer linden harden’d in the smoke.” t GEORGIOS, i. 225. 


But this method can only be effectually applied on a very small scale; yet 
sometimes, for particular purposes, it may be useful to season in the smoke. Asa 
substitute for the smoke of an open chimney, Ellis advises to burn fern, furze, 
straw, or shavings under the timber,§ which would destroy any seeds of fungi, or 
worms, and so embitter the external surface as to prevent any further ill effect 
from either. It would be easy to contrive the means of smoke-drying for the use 
of a manufactory where much seasoned wood was used. 4 

Scorching must do timber much harm when it is done hastily, so as to cause 
rents and cracks in it; as these become receptacles for moisture, and consequently 
must be the cause of rapid decay. 

It must be always remembered, that charring the surfac: is only useful in as 


‘* Transport des Bois, p..138 et 144. 

t+ Chemical Essays, vol. iii. p. 24. 

{ Beckman (in his History of Inventions, vol. ii. p. 77) quotes a passage from Hesiod to the same 
effect; and adds, “ as the houses of the ancients were so smoky, it may be easily comprehended how, by 
means of smoke, they could dry and harden pieces of timber.” In this manner were prepared the pieces of 
wood destined for ploughs, waggons, and the rudders of vessels : 


“ These long suspend, where smoke their strength explores, 
And seasons into use, and binds their pores.” SotHesy’s VIRGIL. 


§ Timber Tree Improved, by Mr. Ellis. 
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far as it destroys and prevents infection; and that it should be applied only to 
timber already seasoned : for when it is applied to green timber, it only closes up 
the pores at the surface, so that the internal sap and moisture cannot evaporate. 

In that kind of decay which arises from the constant evaporation of moisture, 
charring the surface produces no effect. Duhamel made some experiments on this 
point, and found that there was very little difference between the posts he had 
charred, and those he had not charred, at the end of six years ;* but as a preventive 
of infection by the dry rot, and of the worm in timber, charring appears to be very 
beneficial, and will no doubt be assisted by impregnating the timber with the bitter 
particles of smoke. 


LANGTON’S METHOD OF SEASONING TIMBER BY THE DIRECT EXTRACTION 
- OF THE SAP. 


824 a.—As green wood consists of woody fibre saturated with the fluid called 
the natural sap of the tree, it is obvious that a method of separating this sap 
without injury to the woody fibre is one of the most important discoveries that 
has been made in the management of timber. For every thing which shortens 
the time between the felling a tree and its being fit for use without injuring it in 
strength and durability, is a means of lessening the quantity of capital required to 
keep a stock of dry wood, and of preventing green wood being used in cases where 
the stock of dry is deficient. From three to five years is, in the usual method, 
necessary to render green wood fit for use ; and for so long not only is the interest 
of the capital employed to purchase it lost to the consumer, but also the manufac- 
turer must have a greater capital to conduct his business than with a quicker 
mode of drying. In shipbuilding the disadvantages of the slow process of seasoning 
by the natural action of the atmosphere are most evident. 

324.6.—When green wood is placed in the receiver of an air pump, as the air 
is exhausted by the pump, the sap, being no longer confined by the atmospheric 
pressure, separates from the wood; and if heat be applied so as to convert this 
sap into vapour as fast as it arrives at the surface of the wood, and the means of 
condensing the vapour be provided, the whole of the sap will soon be extracted 
from the wood. ‘This is the nature of Mr. Langton’s process; but in practice he 
employs vertical cylinders of iron to contain the wood, into which the pieces are 
lowered by a crane, and raised again when the operation is done; steam is used 


* Transport des Bois, p. 225 et suiv. 
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40: produce a partial vacuum in the cylinders. after the wood isin. and the: covers. 
closed, and heat is applied by means of a water bath. surrounding the cylinders, 
rendering it easy to obtain a regular temperature: The vapour of the sap is con- 
veyed by a pipe to pipes or vessels surrounded by cold water, where it condenses 
and is collected in the liquid state; it is nearly clear, has a sweetish taste, and very 
peculiar flavour, with a musty disagreeable smell when it has been kept some time ; 
it has a small quantity of free acid in it, and a light flocculent matter floats in it, 
which appears to afford the musty smell. 

824 c.—The wood seasoned in this manner rather exceeds the usual density of 
the same kind equally dry, and loses about the same weight as in seasoning by the 
common process, with somewhat more shrinkage. The time when the process is 
over is easily known by the liquid ceasing to collect in the condensing part of the 
apparatus, and the trial may be made with still greater accuracy by a barometer 
gauge, (such as is used for steam engine condensers ;*) for, on closing the com- 
munication between the cylinder and condenser, the vapour in the cylinder will 
increase in force, which, being indicated by the gauge, shews that the operation is 
not complete. . 

324 d.—In regard to expense, it appears that to season, or rather to extract 
the whole of the sap from green wood, will requirefrom 8 to 12 weeks, (art. 326 d), 
and cost about 10 shillings per load. We believe this mode of seasoning is now 


almost wholly discontinued.t 


* See Tredgold’s Steam Engine, art. 559. 
+ The patent was obtained in 1825, and is inserted at length in the Repertory of Patent Inventions, 


vol, vi. p. 228. 


TABLES OF THE WEIGHT OF TIMBER IN DIFFERENT STATES. 


® 


825.—As a suitable introduction to some remarks on seasoning, we subjoin the 
following tables. 


Weight of a cubic foot of Timber, green, and also its weight a year afterwards. 


[From Duhamel’s experiments ;* reduced to English weights and measures. | 


erry ee ei nes a0 ote en A pe ——- wee 








Kind of wood. Weight alla a cubic foot pyle fi haf a ead 

Oak of Provence ............ 78°25 68°38 

Elm, ditto .................. 57:14 47-5 

Poplar ditto .................. 49°68 30°69 
Walnut, ditto ............... 54°43 44-08 
Lime, ditto seve ineereeenees 45°2 27:96 
Beech of Bourgogne ...... 56°25 ; 43°95 
White pine of Provence ... 53°73 43°93 
Norway pine, dry............ 36°75 





oS TR OTC TG | hammer e e SR EL Ne Ais emcee tna 


The writer of an article on Timber, in the Encyclopedie Méthodique, states that 
the weight of a cubic foot of green oak varies from 62°5 to 66 pounds; of a cubic 
foot of seasoned oak, from 53°5 to 58 pounds; and a cubic foot of very dry oak, 
from 44°6 to 47°3 pounds.t The timber of very old trees is often much lighter 
than this; the author tried specimens from old trees that did not exceed 38°5 
pounds per cubic foot when dry. When the specific gravity is very low it may be 
safely concluded that it is the wood of an old tree, and that it will be brittle and 
deficient both in strength and toughness. 

Some experiments have becn made on the loss of weight in seasoning by Mr. 
Couch, at the Royal Dockyard at Plymouth, from which the following are 
taken. { 


* Transport des Bois, p. 66 et suiv. 

+ Art. “ Bois. Dict. Architecture,’ Encyclopédie Méthodique. 

+ Mr. Couch’s “ Table” is published in Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber, p. 9; and contains 
much valuable information. Mr. Knowles, in his “ Inquiry,” &c., has added the following on two cubes 
of oak :— 

Weight when felled 62 tbs. Weight when perfectly dry 363 ibs. Loss of weight 41°5 per cent. 

Ditto i 68 — Ditto 3 41:06 Ditto _,, 40. ,, 
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Weight of Wood in different States ; from Mr. Crouch’s Experiments. 










Shrinkage in 


Weight when felled of | Weight seasoned of 
seasoning. 


a cubic foot. - a cubic foot. 





Kind of wood. 







pounds, 
eiwie 69 









Weight of a cubic foot 
when first imported. | 
Riga masts ............ 42 
Pitch pine, American 47 
Yellow pine, ditto ... 424 






Spruce pine, ditto 






To these experiments the following new ones are added, which include some 
varieties of wood not before tried. 


ap renpyemenas 








Kind of wood. 









Weight of a cubic 
foot when green. 


Weight of a cubic 
foot dry. 








pounds. 


pounds. 
47°07 


67:0 








eee revnesseres 


Oak sap-wood (quercus sessiliflora) 








Spanish chesnut ...................cc cee eee cee ees 54°68 37°91 
TAGEGD : Gero eawinatians ney nase apes ein ara neouatus 42°06 

WV MIU 2 csnce neacdeaenessan saan Seaseaeraa meen: 57°65 

Acacia (robinia pseudo-acacia) ............... 51:25 





We are also indebted to Mr. Wiecbeking for some experiments on seasoning 
timber; and as both the kinds of timber and the times of observation are different 
from those already noticed, his table is a considerable addition to our knowledge of 
this important subject. It is, in common with all the other tables in this work, 


reduced to English weights and measures. 


Weght of a Cubic Foot of Wood im different States.* 



















Wei ‘ 
Kind of wood. fifteon aan iter tha anes aires aout’ Ge vere fica foot 
wood was felled. posure to the air. . 
unds, unds. junds. 

OA oc. do sewkarsnawsieteorateacacteenes: "58°74 5618 89:27, to 89°58 
TUMEGNE. navisaciessoaupasnssucd esekdes 53°63 51:08 88°31 
Pine (pinus sylvestris)............ 51:08 88°31 26'817 
Pitiaster: sus222Scorciatnsiek ees 52°35 33°2 25°54 

83'2 29°37 25:22 to 25°54 





* Traité contenant une Partie Essentielle de la Science de construire les Ponts, p. 114. 
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Wood, when it is cut into small pieces, very soon acquires its utmost degree of 
dryness. Dr. Watson, bishop of Llandaff, in the month of March, cut a piece from 
the middle of a large ash tree that had been felled about six weeks, and weighed it ; 
its weight was 317 grains: in seven days it lost 62 grains, or nearly one-fifth of its 
weight. It was weighed again in August of the same year, but had not lost any 
more of its weight ; hence it had become perfectly dry in the short space of seven 
days. He also found that the sap-wood of oak lost more weight in drying than the 
heart- wood, in the proportion of 10 to 7.* 


Mr. Pontey has ascertained that the sap-wood of larch loses two-fifths of its 
weight in drying.t 


LAWS OF SEASONING. 


32U.—-The time that is required to season, or to dry a piece of timber, obviously 
depends upon its magnitude: for we have secn that in a small piece it will become 
perfectly dry in a few days : therefore some rule in this respect is desirable. A com- 
plete solution of the problem cannot be effected, without more accurate experiments 
had been made on pieces under various circumstances. But till something better 
shall be done, the following investigation may be useful. 

The time required to dry a piece of timber, all other things being the same, 
will depend on the quantity of surface exposed to the action of tho air; therefore 
while the quantity of timber remains the same, the larger the surface the sooner it 
will be dry. 

Also, if the quantity of surface remain the same, the time of drying will be pro- 
portional to the quantity of matter ; as the greater the quantity of matter under 
the same surface, the longer it will be in drying. 

Let 7 be the length of a tree, which may be supposed to be a cylinder, and d its 
diameter, and p = 3°1416. 

Then, by the principles of scien ua the surface of the cylinder is equal to 
padli+t4pd’; and its solid content is} pd 1. But the time of drying will vary 
in the inverse ratio of the surface, and directly as the solid content: call this time 


dl 
T. Then ee 2s varies as T, or —————- varies as T. And, if ¢c be a constant 
pal+ipe l+id 
* Chemical Hssays, vol. iti. p. 21. 


+ Forest Pruner, p. 88. Mr. Pontey i is complotely wrong when he supposes his experiments to furnish 
any rule for the time it would require to season larger picces, 


E E 
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quantity, to be found from experiments, we have =e =: T, when the beam 





is cylindrical. . awk: 
"And ina rectangular beam Te are 7 = Ts where dis the breadth and d 


the depth of the beam. When a table of reciprocals is at hand, the latter rule 


becomes much more convenient for calculation under the form aaa = T, 
— + -- +4 toes a 
ad 6 10 

This investigation is made on the supposition that the evaporation is free and 
equal at every part of the surface: but this is not the case in seasoning, as the 
evaporation from the ends is greater than from the sides, and greater from the 
upper side than from the under one; but it is perhaps sufficiently correct to be 
useful, at least till something better shall be donc.* 

Equal drying would be much promoted by often turning the pieccs, and by 
keeping them free from the ground or other damp bodies; and the more equal the 
drying is, the more nearly these rules will apply. 

Timber is used in two states, that is, when it is dry, and when it is only seasoned. 
the term seasoned, however, is not very accurately defined. Rondelet considers 
timber to be sufficiently scasoned for carpenter’s work (unframed he must intend) 
when it has lost about one-sixth of its weight. But according to the author’s own 
observations, timber has undergone what is termed a proper seasoning for common 
uses when it has lost about one-fifth of its weight ; therefore, we shall call that 
timber seasoned which has lost one-fifth of the weight it had at the time of felling. 

It also appears, from the experiments of Duhamelt and Crouch,{ that timber 
loses about one-third of its weight in becoming dry ; and such a degrce of dryness 
being sufficient for the joiner’s purpose, we may consider timber dry when it has 
lost one-third of its weight. 

Thus the terms dry and seasoned will have a more certain meaning : and when 
drying is carried to its greatest degree, the timber may be called perfectly dry, to 
distinguish it from that degree of dryness which renders it fit for framing and 
joiners’ work. 

326 a.—In order to compare the times required to season and to dry timber, 


* Ife be quantity evaporated by the end, when the quantity from the side is s, then for a cylinder 
edl 
eo —_— — |. 
ls +ide 


t Transport des Bois. t Barlow’s Essay on Timber, p. 13. 
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when the sizes of the pieces remain the same, it will be necessary to consider the 
progress of evaporation from the same quantity of surface. 

Let.the whole time be conceived to be divided into equal parte; ; then if the 
quantity evaporated during any one of these parts of the time be # W, the whole 
quantity of sap being W: then as the time increases, the quantity of moisture de- 
creases; and the force of evaporation being proportional to the excess of moisture, 
the quantity evaporated must decrease as the time increases, and the time is 


expressed by the equation W ( 1— +)! = w, where w is the quantity of moisture 
the wood retains. 
But for calculation we must employ logarithms ; and then if * = m, the equa- 


see = ¢ the time. 





tion becomes -——— -—-: 
eat log. 1 — log. (n — 1) 


When timber is dry m = 12; and in seasoning in the open air n = 20 nearly > 
the timber losing one-third of its weight ; but in seasoned timber m = 2°5, and 
nm == 15; the time being expressed in months. 

Hence it appears how slowly the process of drying goes on ; and the preceding 
equations shewing that it procecds most rapidly in small pieces, the importance of 
reducing timber to its proper scantlings for use is obvious. For, however dry a 
piece of timber may be, when it is cut to a smaller scantling it will shrink and lose 
weight, being always less dry in the centre than at the surface; and the more 
rapidly the drying has been carried on, the greater will be the difference. Never- 
theless, in the first stages of seasoning it is best that it should proceed slowly ; 
otherwisc the external pores shrink so close as not to permit the free evaporation 
of the internal moisture, and the picce would split from uncqual shrinking ; and 
lastly, it should be reduced nearly to the proper scantling some time before it be 
framed. 

The long time which large picccs require to scason should render thcir use less 
frequent, without a proper time can be allowed. In the following table is given 
the times of drying and seasoning picces of different sizes, calculated by the rules 
laid down in this article, which may be useful, as it shews at once the time neces- 
sary to bring different scantlings to the same degree of dryness. 


EE2 
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TABLE OF THE TIMES OF SEASONING, BTC. IN THD OPEN AIR. 





Time of seasoni me of 
ars - porn bare ‘i in months. tr Soll hig 
10 6 6 11 29 
10 8 8 15 39 
12 10 10 18 48 
12 12 12 22 57 
12 14 14 25 66 
12 16 16 29 76 


| 18 18 18 32 86 


20 | 20 20 36 96 
Phe dente —— o wee, bee. ecatneeitilatdhe, seretvun cies Sas | | 


The time under cover is shorter in the proportion of 5 to 7. 

326 b.—If we place a body containing a fluid in a space from which the air is 
exhausted, the evaporation in a given time will be nearly directly as the difference 
between the force of vapour corresponding to the temperature of the evaporating - 
surface, and the actual force of the vapour occupying the space, and which is regu- 
lated by the action of the condenser ; or as f— /’. 

Also, the motion of a fluid from the centre to the surface of the body will be as 
the square root of the mean difference, between the pressure of the atmosphere 
and the force of vapour in the space, or as “4 (p — f’); hence, if a be the quantity 
evaporated in a given time when p = 30 inches; f= ‘516 the force corresponding 
to 60°, and f/’ = ‘25 inches, the force corresponding to the average dew point ; then 





(18 — 5): (f-) VA@ =P) 0: LEO ANIC LD 


It further appears that the temperature, or rather the force f, must be regulated 

so that the evaporation does not excced the velocity of the fluid; therefore, 
¥ 0266: Vi (p— fs) 2: 0266: V-iss(Gp—y) = f—- Sf, orf + “133 (p —f’) 

= jf, the force corresponding to the temperature in inches of mercury. And since 
p = 80 inches, and /’ = 3 inches in the usual mode of condensation, we have 
SJ’ + “W-133'(30—3) = 4:9 inches, indicating a temperature of 184°. But insert- 
ing the value of f — f” in the equation for the quantity evaporated in a given 


time, we have OY pe = “(P-f) — tho quantity evaporated; and when 
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pz 80, end /* : = 8, itis 26a; or the operation may. peioned 96 tenes ‘as rapidly 
as seasoning in a covered shed, without the risk of oe the ea more in the 
one case than in the other. 


OF THE DECAY OF TIMBER. 


327.—Timber, when properly seasoned, is strong, tough, and elastic; but it 
does not long retain those properties in any state or situation. Timber is generally 
employed in situations where it is continually dry, where it is constantly wet, 
where it is alternately wet and dry, or where it is exposed to heat and continued 
moisture. The effect of cach of these states is the next object of attention.* 


EFFECT OF CONTINUED DRYNESS. 


Timber that is constantly dry, or affected only by the small quantity of moisture 
‘it absorbs from the air in damp weather, has becn known to last for seven or eight 
hundred years ; but even in this state, time produces a sensible alteration in its 
propertics ; for it is found to lose its clastic and coherent powers gradually, and to 
become brittle. Hence it is unfit to sustain the action of variable loads, though in 
a state of rest it may endure an immense length of time. 


EFFECr OF CONTINUED WETNESS. 


328.—The wood of trees in its natural state is a very compound substance : a cer- 
tain portion of its constituents is soluble in water; another part may be extracted by 
alcohol ; and the part remaining, after being treated with alcohol, is the pure woody 
fibre, or lignin of chemists. After water has extracted all that is soluble by it 
from timber, it is obvious that while the timber continues immersed in water it 
may remain unchanged for an indefinite period; but if it be taken out and dried, 
it is found to be brittle and effete ; or, to usc the workman's expression, “its nature 
is gone;” and, as Dr. Sloane has observed of oak that had becn buried in a wet 


* So little was generally known on this subject only a few years ago, that the dry rot was thought to be 
a new disease, because a new name had been used for it. 
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situation, * it-dries, ‘eplite, becomes light, and‘ soon impoirs.”* Bat though oak 
‘thinber taken from bogs i is always found to be brittle and in a state of decay, fr 
from the same bog is often, ifnot always, ina much sounder state: 


EFFECT OF ALTERNATE DRYNESS AND MOISTURE. 
* 


329.— When timber is exposed to the action of alternate dryness and moisture 
it soon decays. It has been already noticed, that repeated steeping and drying 
removes a sensible portion of the wood at each operation (see art. 222 and 223) ; 
and it is evident, that at each drying a new portion of soluble matter is formed, 
which either did not before exist, or which is rendered soluble by a change in its 
principles. This conclusion is further established by Saussure, who found that 
wood the most completely freed of its soluble principles furnishes always, by 
maceration in water with the contact of air, infusions holding extractive matter 
dissolved.t The effect of this kind of decay may be observed in weather-boarding, 
fencing, and in any situation where wood is constantly exposed to the vicissitudes 
of the weather. When the timber has been thoroughly seasoned, painting or any 
kind of coating that is capable of resisting moisture, is the best means of preserving 
it from this kind of decay. (See art. 354.) | 


EFFECTS OF CONTINUED MOISTURE WITH HEAT. 


330.— Wood, in common with other vegetable products, when exposed to a 
certain degree of moisture, and at a temperature not much under 45 degrees, nor 
too high to evaporate suddenly all the moisture, gradually decomposes. This 
decomposition is called putrefaction by chemical writers, but is called the rot in 
common language. It proceeds with most rapidity in the open air, but the contact 
of air is not absolutely necessary. Water is in all cases essential to the process ; 
indeed it is a principal agent in all processes of decomposition. 

As the rot goes on, certain gaseous matters are given out; chiefly carbonic acid 
gas and hydrogen gas.{ 

Pure woody fibre alone, undergoes this change slowly, but its texture is soon 


* Evelyn’s Silva, vol. ii. p. 1085. 
t Dr. Murray’s System of Chemistry, vol. iv. p. 321. 
+ Dr. Thomson’s System of Chemistry, vol. iv..p. 306. 
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‘pnd it is-casily resolved into. new, slemexts when tained with sub- 
adie more. ‘liable: to change. “ Any process,” observes Rit H. Davy, * *t that fends 
‘to abstract carbonaceous. matter from it must bring it nesret in compopition to the 
soluble, principles, *? and this is done by fermentation.” ~Hence it is that the sap- 
wood is of a more perishable nature than the heart-wood, for the sap-wood abounds 
more in saccharine and fermentable principles, and consequently sooner ferments. 
Dr. Darwin took part of the branch of an oak tree, cut in January, and divided it 
carefully into three parts, the bark, the albumen or sap-wood, and the heart- 
wood. Thése were each shaved, or rasped, and separatcly boiled in water, and 
then set in & warm room to ferment. The decoction of the sap-wood passed into 
rapid fermentation, and became acid; but not either of the other.+ 

Duhamel tried some experiments to ascertain the effect of confining the sap in 
green timber; and found that the pieces thus confined soon exhibited signs of 
rapid decay : and therefore he strongly recommends a free space for the circulation 
of air round the ends of joists and beams, instead of building them in the wall.t 
Duhamel also tried the effect of covering the external surface of timber with paint, 
tar, and pitch; and found that it contributed much to the durability of dry or 
well-seasoned timber, but hastened the decay of green and unseasoned timber. 

Quicklime, when assisted by moisture, has a powerful effect in hastening the 
decomposition of wood, in consequence of its abstracting carbon. Mild lime (car- 
bonate of lime) has not this effect.|| But mortar requires a considerable time to 
bring it to the state of mild lime; therefore, bedding timber in mortar, or building 
it in walls where it will long remain in a damp state in contact with mortar, is 
very injurious, and often the cause of rapid decay. Wood in a perfectly dry state 
does not appear to be injured by dry lime: of this we have examples in plastering- 
laths, which are generally found sound and good in places where they have heen 
dry. Lime also protects wood from worms. 

Volatile and fixed oils, resins, and wax, are equally as susceptible of decay as 
woody fibre under the same circumstances ;{| hence we see the impropriety of 
attempting to protect wood in any situation where the coat of paint, &c. cannot 
be renewed from timo to time: and also, that woods abounding in resinous matter 
cannot be more durable than others. 
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* Agricultural Chemistry, p. 2-49, 4to edit. 

t+ Phytologia, p. 33. 

t Transport des Bois, p. 52 et 53. 

§ Idem, p. 60; also Chapman on Preservation of Timber, p. 121. 
| Agricultural Chemistry, p. 278. 

@ Idem, p. 238. 
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Decay sometimes commences in the growing tree; for when it has stood beyond 
a certain age, decay at the heart has generally made some progress. (See art. 317.) 
This has often been observed in large girders of yellow fir, which have appeared 
sound on the outside, but by removing some of the binding joists have been found 
completely rotten at the heart.* It is on this account that the practice of sawing 
and bolting girders is recommended. (See art. 140, Sect. IIT.) 

It is usual to divide the rot into two kinds, the wet ro¢ and the dry rat; the 
main distinction between them being, that in the one the gaseous products are 
evaporated, and in the other the greater part of them form into a new combina- 
tion, which is a species of fungus. Both, ina chemical sense, are produced by 
precisely the same causes; with this exception, that a free evaporation determines 
it to be the wet rot; a confined place, or imperfect evaporation, renders it the dry 
rot, as timber must be decomposed in becoming the food of a plant ; it is evidently 
the same with the putrefaction of chemists with different products. It is said that 
the decay of a post placed in the ground, or in water, is an example of the wet rot ; 
and it is assumed that the parts undergoing the process of decay are alternately 
wet and dry; but the fact is, they are constantly supplied with that degree of 
dampness which is essential to putrefaction. For “timber being composed longi- 
tudinally of an assemblage of pipes or tubes, it is only necessary that one end of 
a log of wood should be placed in a damp or wet situation, to occasion the moisture 
to be conveyed to the opposite end by capillary attraction.”+ Prevent a free 
change of atmospheric air, and a post so circumstanced, it is well known, would 
be affected with the dry rot. ence it appears that those writers are mistaken 
who asscrt that they are ‘“ essentially different, both in the symptoms, the progress, 
and the causes,’’ t 

When only the external part of a beam has been seasoned, and the sap has 
never been evaporated from the internal part, the rot will be an internal disease ; 
and where an internal decay of this kind is found, it proves that the timber has 
never been properly seasoned. Mr. Bowden, in the plate to his Treatise on the 
Dry Rot, gives figures of such a piece; it appears to be of common occurrence ; 
and it is evident from such examples of decay, that the want of due time and 


* The author observed an instance of this kind in the repairs at Kenwood (the seat of the Earl of 
Mansticld) in 1815; and similar ones at some other places since that time. Major Jones, of the Royal 
Engineers, has also informed the Editor, that on one occasion he was called upon to report on the state of 
a building in Malta; that the timbers had every external appearance of being sound; but, on being bored 
with an augur, they were found internal] y in a total state of decay. 

+t Encyclopedia Britannica, Supplement, art. “ Dry Rot,” p. 679. 

t Idem, p. 677. 
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attention in seasoning is one of the chief causes of the rapid decay of ships. In 
Mr. Bowden’s specimen the exterior part, to the depth of two inches from the 
outside, was as sound as any wood could possibly be; but the central part was 
filled with a fine, white, thread-like vegetation, extending within the above- 
mentioned two inches of the exterior surface, and uniting in a thick fungous coat 
at the end of the piece ;* thus showing the depth to which the seasoning had been 
effected. : 

831.—In the first stages of rottenness the timber swells and changes colour, is 
often covered with mucor or mouldiness, and emits a musty smell. Where the 
rottenness is internal, or the timber is in a confined place, a new substance is 
formed between the fibres, of a spongy consistency, resembling the external coat 
of a mushroom; and the substance itself has been ascertained to belong to the 
order Fungi of the Cryptogamia class of plants. 

When the fungus first appears on the sides and ends of timbers, it covers the 
surface with a fine white and delicate vegetation, called by shipwrights a mildew. 
These fine shoots afterwards collect together, and the appearance then may be 
compared to hoar-frost, and increases rapidly, assuming gradually a more compact 
form, like the external coat of a mushroom, but spreads alike over wood, brick- 
work, stone, and plastering, in the form of leaves, being larger or smaller most 
probably in proportion to the nutriment the wood affords. The colours of the 
fungus are various: sometimes white, greyish white, with violet; often yellowish 
brown, or a deep shade of fine rich brown. 

It has been considered a question of some importance to determine how fungi 
are propagated, or from what they originate ; but as such an inquiry can be attended 
with little if any advantage in preventing the rot, it appears to be better to 
consider it only so far as it is a chemical change, leaving the question of their 
origin to the curious, as well as the distinction of the species of fungi. 

In the more advanced stages of rottenness the woody fibres contract lengthwise, 
and shew many deep fissures across the fibres, similar to a piece of wood scorched 
by the fire. The woody fibres appear to retain their natural form, but easily 
crumble into a fine powder. In oak this powder is of a fine snuff-brown colour. 

' The fungus, when it spreads upon the surface of the wood, often becomes of a 
considerable size, sometimes spreading over the adjoining walls, and ascending to a 
considerable height. 

The decayed state of a barn floor is thus described by Mr. B. Johnson: “ An 
oak barn floor which had been laid twelve years began to shake, and on examina- 


* Treatise on the Dry Rot, pp. 11 and 15. 
FF 
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tion was found to be quite rotten in various parts. The planks, 24 inches in 
thickness, were nearly eaten through, except the outside, which was glossy, and 
apparently without blemish. The rotten wood was partly in the state of an 
impalpable powder, of a snuff colour; other parts were black, and the rest clearly 
fungus. No earth was near the wood.’’* 

832.—In timber of the same kind, that of the most sappy and rapidly grown 
trees is the most subject to decay. The wood of trees from the close forests of 
Germany or America is more subject to it than that of trees grown in more open 
situations ; and it is remarked by Mr. Barrow, that ‘“‘the timber brought from 
America in the heated hold of a ship, is invariably covered over, on being landed, 
with a complete coating of fungus.”’*+ Consequently, the timber must be infected 
with the seeds of decay before it is brought into use. Also, the custom of floating 
timber in docks and rivers injures it very much: it would be better to sink it com- 
pletely under water, as to half-immerse in water is the worst situation it can be 
placed in. 

838.—Though moisture be essential to the progress of decay, absolute wetness 
will prevent it, especially at a low temperature. In ships this has been particularly 
remarked, for that part of the hold of a ship which is constantly washed by the 
bilge-water is never affected by dry rot.{ Neither is that side of the planking of a 
ship’s bottom which is next the water found in a state of decay, even when the 
inside is quite rotten, unless the rot has penetrated quite through from the inside.§ 

334.— Warmth and moisture are the most active causes of decay ; and provided 
the necessary degree of moisture be present, the higher the heat the more rapid is 
its progress. In warm cellars, or in any close confined situations where the air is 
filled with vapour without a current to change it, the rot proceeds with astonishing 
rapidity, and the timber-work is destroyed in a very short time. The bread-rooms 
of ships, behind the skirtings and under the wooden floors or the basement stories 
of houses, particularly in kitchens or other rooms where there are constant fires, 
and in general in every place where wood is exposed to warmth and damp air, the 
dry rot will soon make its appearance. 

835.—All kinds of stoves are sure to increase the disease, if moisture be present. 
The effect of heat is also evident from the rapid decay of ships in hot climates. || 
And the warm moisture given out by particular cargoes is also very destructive ; 
such as cargoes of hemp, pepper, and cotton.** 


* Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c., vol. xxi. p. 294. 

t+ Encylopwedia Britannica, Supplement, art. “ Dry Rot,” p. 689. 

{ Bowden’s Treatise on Dry Rot, p. 62. § Idem, p. 68. 

|| Idem, p. 70. 4] Chapman on Preservation of Timber, p. 14. “# Idem, p. 78. 
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-886.—Building timber into new walls is often a cause of decay, as the lime and 
damp brick-work are active agents in producing putrefaction, particularly where 
the scrapings of roads are used instead of sand for mortar. Hence it is that bond 
timbers, wall-plates, and the ends of girders, joists, and lintels, are so frequently 
found in a state of decay. The old builders used to bed the ends of girders and 
joists in loam, instead of mortar, as is directed in the act of parliament for rebuilding 
the city of London.* In this place it may not be amiss to point out the dangerous 
consequences of building walls so that their principal support depends on timber. 
The usual method of putting bond-timber in walls is to lay it next the inside; this 
bond often decays, and of course leaves the wall resting only upon the external 
course or courses of bricks; and fractures, bulges, or absolute failures, are the 
natural consequences. This evil is in some degree avoided by placing the bond in 
the middle ofthe wall, so that there is brick-work on each side, and by not putting 
continued bond for nailing the battens to.t 

But if the powerful lateral pressure of flat arches were avoided, so many ties 
or bond-timbers would not be necessary. The improper use of arches produces 
more fractures in buildings than any other cause. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the construction of the fronts of London houses; they exhibit a continued 
series of stretchers and ties. Each range of arches is a line of stretchers, and the 
bond and wall plates are the ties; and as the arches are close-jointed and well 
fitted on the outside, but open jointed and indifferently built in the inside, when 
the building settles it has a strong tendency to bulge outwards. Thus timber ties 
are necessary to secure an ill-constructed wall, which consequently cannot be 
more durable than the timber. 

As an example of the danger of trusting to timber in supporting heavy stone 
or brickwork, the failure of the curb of the brick dome of the Church of St. Mark, 
at Venice, may be cited. This dome was built upon a curb of larch timber, put 
together in thicknesses, with the joints crossed, and was intended to resist the 
tendency which a dome has to spread outwards at the base. In 1729 a large 
crack and several smaller ones were observed in the dome. On examination the 
wooden curb was found to be in a completely rotten state; and it was necessary to 
raise a scaffold from the bottom to secure the dome from ruin. After it was 


* 19 Car. II. cap. 3. 

+ In bad foundations it is very common to lay planks to build upon: unless these planks be absolutely 
wet, they are certain to rot in such a situation, and the walls settle, and most likely irregularly, which will 
rend the building to pieces. Instances of such kinds of failure frequently occur: it was found necessary to 
underpin three of the large houses in Grosvenor-place at an immense expense. In one of these houses the 
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secured from falling, the wooden curb was removed, and a course of stone, with a 
strong bond of iron, was put in its place.” 

The bad effects resulting from damp walls is still farther increased by bias 
finishing. To inclose with plastering and joiner’s work the walls and timbers 
while they are in a damp state, is the most certain means of causing the building 
to fall into a premature state of decay. 

337.—There is another cause that affects all wood most materially, which is 
the application of paint, tar, or pitch, before the wood has been thoroughly dried. 
The nature of these bodies prevents all evaporation, and confines the internal 
moisture, which is the cause of sudden decay. Mr. Bramley remarks, that both 
oak and fir posts were brought into a premature state of decay by their having 
been painted prior to a due evaporation of their moisture; + and painting affords 
no protection to timber against dry rot. 

On the other hand, the doors, pews, and carved work of many old churches 
have never been painted, and yet they are often found to be perfectly sound, after 
having existed above a century. { In Chester, Exeter, and other old cities, where 
much timber was formerly used, even for the external parts of buildings, it appears 
to be sound and perfect, though black with age, and has never been painted. 

Mr. Semple mentions an instance of some field-gates made of home fir, part of 
which, being near the mansion, were painted, while the rest, being in distant parts 
of the grounds, were not painted. Those which were painted soon became quite 
rotten, but the others that were not painted continued firm. 

Painted floor-cloths are very injurious to wooden floors, and soon produce 
rottenness in the floors that are covered with them; as the painted cloth prevents 
the access of atmospheric air, and retains whatever dampness the boards may 
absorb, and therefore soon causes decay. Carpets are not so injurious, but still 
assist in retarding free evaporation. 


floors were not less than three inches out of level: the planking had been seven inches thick, and was most 
of it completely rotten. It was of yellow fir. A like accident happoned to Norfolk House, St. James’s- 
square, where oak planking had been used. 

* Rondelet, PArt de Batir, tome iv. p. 256; or Encyclopedic Méthodique, Dict. Architecture, art. 
“ Coupole.”’ 

+ Transactions of the Society of Arts, &c., vol. xxi. p. 302. 

t Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Timber.” 

§ Treatise on Building in Water, p. 84. 
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PREVENTION OF DECAY. 


888.—Having now noticed the chief causes of decay, its prevention becomes 
the next object of inquiry. 

A proper seasoning of timber is the best means of securing it against decay, 
whatever the cause of the decay may be: and in addition to what has been already 
said on seasoning (art. 321 to 326), it only remains to add, that the seasoning must 
be complete to be effectual. The time required for a complete seasoning depends 
on the size of the pieces; and some correct experiments on this subject would be 
very valuable, if made on a large scale. 

839.—But however well timber may be seasoned, if it be employed in a damp 
situation, decay is the certain consequence; therefore it is most desirable that the 
neighbourhood of buildings should be well drained, which would not only prevent 
the rot, but also increase materially the comfort of those who reside in them. The 
drains should be made water-tight wherever they come near to the walls; as walls, 
particularly brick walls, readily draw up moisture to a very considerable height. 
Earth should never be suffered to rest against walls, and the sunk stories of 
buildings should always be surrounded by an open area, so that the walls may not 
absorb moisture from the carth. To prevent moisture rising from the foundation, 
some substance that will not allow it to pass should be used at a course or two 
above the footings of the walls. Shects of lead or copper have been used for that 
purpose. To lay a few courses of slaty stones, that do not absorb much moisture, 
would be useful; but a better method is to build a few courses in height with 
Roman cement, instead of common mortar, and upon the upper course to lay a 
bed of about an inch in thickness of cement. As moisture does not penetrate this 
cement, it is an excellent material for keeping out wet; and it is also a great 
improvement to a brick building to stucco it on the outside with any cement which 
keeps out moisture, as brick absorbs quickly all the moisture that comes in 
contact with it, and retains it for a length of time. 

340.— The walls and principal timbers of a building should always be left for 
some time to dry after it is covered in. This drying is of the greatest benefit to 
the work, particularly the drying of the walls; and it also allows time for the 
timbers to get settled to their proper bearings, which prevents after settlements, 
and cracks in the finished plastering. It is sometimes said, that it is useful 
because it allows the timber more time to season; but when the carpenter 
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considers that it is from the ends of the timber that much of its moisture evaporates, 
he will see the impropriety of leaving it to season after it is framed, and also the 
cause of framed timbers of unseasoned wood failing at the joints sooner than in 
any other place. No parts of timbers require the perfect extraction of the sap so 
much as those that are to be joined. 

841.—Also, when the plastering is finished, a considerable time should be 
allowed for the work to get dry again, before the skirtings, the floors, and other 
jainer’s works be fixed. Drying will be much accelerated by a free admission of 
air, particularly in favourable weather. 

When a building is thoroughly dried at first, openings for the admission of 
fresh air are not necessary where the precautions against any new accessions of 
moisture have been effectual. Indeed such openings only afford harbour for 
vermin, as the current of air through them is very seldom capable of carrying off 
any considerable degree of moisture; for it is well known that air will not move 
in a horizontal direction without a more considerable change of density than can 
be obtained in such situations. The roof over the Egyptian Hall in the Mansion 
House, London, has a space of two feet in depth all round it, for the free circula- 
tion of air between the roof and ceiling ; and in old Gothic buildings the roofs were 
generally well ventilated, which must have added much to their durability. But 
the construction of floors does not admit of the same facilities, and therefore floors 
are more subject to decay; for, as Mr. Papworth very justly observes, ‘should 
the air absorb less moisture from the fungus than the timber affords to its vegeta- 
tion, the air will then increase the diseasc, and draw into fuller growth the fungus 
it has not the power to destroy; but if dry air be admitted in a quantity adequate 
to cause that absorption, it will necessarily exhaust and destroy the fungus.”* 
But such a quantity of dry air cannot, from the nature of the structure, be made 
to pass between the timbers of a floor, though sufficient may be admitted to 
accelerate its decay. 

342.—In floors next the ground we cannot easily prevent the access of damp, 
but this should be done as far as possible. All vegetable mould should be carefully 
removed, and, if the situation admits of it, a considerable thickness of dry materials, 
such as brickbats, dry ashes, &c., but not lime, should be laid under the floor, and 
over these a coat of smith’s ashes, or of pyrites, where they can be procured. ‘The 
timber for the joists should be well seasoned; and it is advisable to cut off all 
connection between wooden ground-floors and the rest of the wood-work of the 
building. 


* Essay on the Causes of the Dry Rot, p. 43. 
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$48.-—It was long a general opinion that timber might be secured against the 
dry rot by impregnating it with some substance that would resist putrefaction : 
this opinion produced many schemes, and led finally to that recommended and 
patented by Mr. Kyan. (See Kyan’s Process, art. 348.) 

Common salt (muriate of soda) is found to protect the timber impregnated 
with it, when the proportion of salt is considerable. The large wooden props which 
support the roofs of the salt mines in Hungary, and are perpetually moistened 
with salt water trickling down them, are said to have suffered no decay for many 
centuries ;* and the incrustations of salt upon the timbers of vessels employed in 
carrying salt-fish preserve them a great number of years.t There are, however, 
strong objections to using solutions of salt, unless it be where it is of no import- 
ance whether the wood be dry or wet; for the attraction of salt for moisture would 
keep the wood continually wet if moisture should be present. 

344.—Sea-water has been found effectual in clearing timber of fungus, by 
immersing it for several months. <A ship called the Eden was cleared of every 
trace of fungus by remaining eighteen months under water.{ But unless a 
solution of salt, so strong as to be objectionable from its attraction of water, 
could be used, there appears to be no well-grounded hope of its being useful ; as 
it is well known that common salt in small quantitics assists the decomposition of 
vegetable matter. 

845.—Sulphate of iron (commonly called green copperas) appears to be more 
likely to answer the purpose. Wood boiled for three or four hours in a solution 
of sulphate of iron, and then kept some days in a warm place to dry, becomes so 
hard and compact that moisture cannot penetrate it. In the Swedish 'Transac- 
tions it is recommended for preserving the wood of wheel carriages from decay ;§ 
and Mr. Chapman observes, that the wooden vessels in which copperas is crystal- 
lized become exceedingly hard, and not subject to decay.|| Mr. Chapman strongly 
recommends immersing timber in a solution of this salt on a large scale, in order 
to be used for ship-building. 

It is stated that a method of saturating the pores of timber with an insoluble 
varnish has been discovered by Mr. R. Bill; and that timber so saturated has 
resisted decay in the most trying circumstances for five years; and the expense is 
said to be small. 


* Darwin’s Phytologia, p. 520. 

+ Bowden on Dry Rot, p. 162. 

t Ency. Brit. Supp., art. “ Dry Rot,” p. 682; or Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. xxxvi. p. 44. 
§ Neuman, quoted by Chapman, on Preservation of Timber, p. 22. 

|) Chapman on Preservation of Timber, p. 30. 

@ Papers on Naval Architecture, vol. i. p. 142. 
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346.—Dr. Darwin supposes that the rot in wood might be entirely prevented 
by soaking dry timber first in lime water till it has absorbed as much of it as may 
be, and then, after it is dry, by soaking it in a weak solution of sulphuric acid in 
water. This acid will combine with the lime in the pores of the timber, and form 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), and preserve it from decay if kept dry.* The benefit 
perhaps would not be equivalent to the trouble of this process. 

Boiling in alkalies has been proposed; but as the alkalies dissolve and decom- 
pose the woody fibre,+ this process cannot be attended with advantage. 

847.—Quicklime, it has been already stated (art. 333), assists putrefaction when 
aided by moisture. But where a great quantity of fresh quicklime is present, 
often in contact with the wood, so as to preserve it in a perfectly dry state, by the 
rapid absorption of water, this hardens the sap, and renders the wood very 
durable. Of this effect of lime Mr. Chapman had an opportunity of seeing proofs 
in the vessels employed in the Sunderland lime trade, some of which were forty 
years old, and very sound.t 


KYAN’S PROCESS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF TIMBER FROM DRY ROT. 


348.—From the preceding articles it will be seen that the idea of preserving 
timber from rot by impregnating it with certain substances, is not of itself new ; 
nor is even the employment of the substance itself recommended by Kyan, viz. 
corrosive sublimate, a novel application; for it will be seen, referring to art. 353, 
that Sir H. Davy had before recommended a wash of a weak solution of this sub- 
stance to check the progress of the rot in places where it had commenced, and 
which were under repair. Indeed corrosive sublimate had been long known as an 
anti-destructive, and bas been, as such, long employed by anatomists to prevent 
the decay of the most delicate organic tissues and other parts liable to putrescence ; 
and by the application of this metallic preparation, they have been prevented from 
going to decay, and have been preserved for very long periods. 

349.—Kyan’s process consists in applying this substance to timber for the 
prevention of rot; that is, cases of decay, arising either from the action of the seed 
of cryptogamous plants vegetating in the wood, or from the presence of the albu- 
minous parts of the tree. In order to carry it into practice, large trunks of wood 


* Phytologia, p. 519. 
+ Dr. Thomson’s Chemistry, vol. iv. p. 183. 
- { Chapman on Preservation of Timber, p. 16. 
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are prepared with cross beams, in order to wedge down the timbers placed therein 
for immersion ; that is, the timber which is to undergo the process is first placed 
therein, under those beams, and wedged down so as to prevent it from rising when 
the fluid, impregnated with the corrosive sublimate, is introduced. In this state 
it remains for about a week. The fluid is then pumped off, the timber taken out 
and dried, and is thus considered to be secure against the action of the destructive 
vegetation and decomposition which have been found so injurious to every kind of 
timber structure, from the smallest closet to the largest man of war. The same 
process is also adopted for preserving various substances not composed of wood, 
such as canvas, cotton, hemp, ropes, &c. 

850.—The inventor having satisfied himself of the efficacy of this process, laid 
his plan before the Admiralty, who were naturally desirous of some proof of its 
effect, and the inventor was therefore referred to the officers of Woolwich Dock- 
yard, where certain prepared and similar unprepared specimens were placed in 
what is called the fungus pit. Here the several specimens remained for three 
years. They were then taken out; and it was found, generally, that the prepared 
specimens were sound, while those unprepared were in various stages of decay. One 
specimen was a piece of timber which came out at the end of the above period as 
sound as it went in; but the unprepared timber had decayed up to the very joint : 
no part of it had been left ; it had decayed and become rotten throughout. These 
and similar experiments on timber, canvas, rope, &c. were made in the same 
establishment, and with similar results. 

In the mean time experiments of a like kind were made in the Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, in the Royal Engineer department, the result of which will be seen by the 
following letters from the Commanding Engineer to Sir John May, Director of the 
Carriage Department. They are copied from vol. i. of the Professional Papers 
published by the Corps of Royal Engineers. 


Royal Carriage Department, 
25th March, 1835. 
Sir, 


According to your directions, I proceeded on the 9th instant with the Deputy 
Storekeeper and Constructor of this department, and Mr. Terry on the part of Mr. 
Kyan’s patent, to examine the undermentioned articles, which have been eighteen 
months under trial, and I have to report as follows, viz. : 

GG 
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’ Placed in contact with, and under the flooring of the old Cadet hall, which is 
much affected with dry rot :-— 


Prepared with Kyan’s Patent. 


inches. inches. 
One piece of oak 24 inches... ................. 3 x 8 | One picce of white rope ............ cc eeeceec ee eee ees 5 
One ditto ash 24 dow oo... ccc eee ee a 8) One: ditto: “ithe:  siwiceswcciadeoaeedscee ais 2% 
One ditto elm 24 do. ...................8, 3 xX 8 | One ditto ditto (ooo cece cece eee 14 
Three ditto Memel fir 23 do. ............... 4 x One ditto tent linc, or cordage. 


tS bo 


Three ditto American fir 28 do. ............ ax Four ditto canvas. 


With duplicates of exactly similar materials ‘‘ unprepared.”’ 


We found all the rope, cordage, and canvas that were unsaturated with the 
patent, had become more or less rotten, except one picce of canvas; but no 
material alteration in the wood, exccpt in one piece of Memel, and one of American 
‘unprepared, which, with their fellow pieces, “prepared,” Mr. Terry wished 
should be taken up, considering those two woods to be touched with “ dry rot ;” 
the other fourteen pieces were left under the floor. 

We then had the following pulled out of the ground, into which they have 
been driven fifteen inches, and the tops exposed to a southern sun, and to drip, 
&c. under the eaves of a building, viz. : 


Prepared with Kyan’s Patent. 


inches. inches. 
One picce of oak 24 inches... .. .. eee 3 xX 38 | One piece of Memcel fir 23 inches ..,......... 4 xX 2 
One ditto ash 24 do. ...... 2... 3 x 3 | One ditto American fir 23 inches ............ 4 x 2 
One ditto elm 24 do. .......... itn ease 3 x 3 


And exactly similar pieces of the same woods “ unprepared.” 


This trial appeared to have had rather more effect on the wood than the 
preceding one at the Cadet hall; and as Mr. Terry wished all the pieces of wood 
which had been removed to be left to dry for a weck, his request was complied with ; 
and at the end of ten days we saw them again, and only found matcrially damaged 
the one piece of elm which was ‘“‘ wnprepared,” whilst the one “ prepared” was 
perfectly sound. 

The whole of the pieces of wood, canvas, and rope that were removed, have 
been put back into their former situation, for further contact to dry rot, and 
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exposure, &c., agreeably to your recommendation to the Board, that a second 
examination may be made eighteen months hence. 
The wood used in the foregoing trials was, on an average, of about two years’ 
seasoning. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. &c., 


(Signed) RICHARD HARDINGE, 
To Colonel Sir John May, K.C.B. Assistant Inspector, 
Royal Carriage Department, &c. &c. President. 
(Copy) Royal Carriage Office, Woolwich, 


28th Sept. 1836. 
SIR, 

In furtherance of your directions, that a second examination should be made 
at the end of three years, to try the effect of Kyan's Patent, I have again to report, 
(and referring to my former one to you of the 25th March, 1835,) that this day, 
accompanied by the same persons as on the first occasion, namely the Deputy 
Storekeeper and Constructor of this department, and with Mr. Terry on the part 
of Mr. Kyan, we cxamined the different pieces of wood, canvas, and rope submitted 
for experiment. 

‘Ist. We agrecd in considering, that on the “‘ prepared” woods, canvas, rope, 
and cord laid down in: contact with dry rot under the floor of the Cadet hall, no 
impression has been made, and on the duplicate pieces, “‘ unprepared,” very little 
effect has taken place on the woods: but the canvas, and morc particularly the 
rope and cord, are very much decayed. 

2nd. Of the pieces of wood partly driven into the ground under the eaves of a 
building, and exposed to the united action of sun and rain, and damp earth, we 
‘also agreed, that all the five pieces of oak, ash, elm, Mcmel fir, and American fir, 
‘‘ prepared”? with the patent, are quite sound, whilst of the duplicate pieces, 
‘‘unprepared,” the elm and ash were rotten, and the progress of decay had com- 
menced in three others, the oak being least affected. 

The woods used in the foregoing trials had, previously to being put down, been 
seasoned two years. 

We then procecded to examine what you, at Mr. Terry’s request, had placed 
under the same test as the last-described woods, it appearing to be the most severe 
trial, viz. : 

A piece of oak, five feet long, three inches diameter. A piece of ash, two feet 
five inches and a half long, six inches and three quarters diameter. A piece of 

Gaz 
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elm, five feet one inch long, three inches one eighth diameter :—all of which came 
here quite in a green state, and with the bark and some leaves on them, and after 
being split down the middle and marked, half of each specimen of wood was 
returned to be saturated with the patent, and when sent back again the whole were 
put down 31st March, 1835. 

They were taken up a few days ago to dry, and we find at the end of the year 
and a half, that the “prepared” pieces, even to the preservation of the dark and 
sap, are perfectly sound, and the “ unprepared” quite rotten. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. &c., 
(Signed ) RICHARD HARDINGE, 
To Colonel Sir John May, K.C.B. Assistant Inspector. 
Inspector, Royal Carriage Department. 


P.S. After Mr. Terry was gone, the quality of the prepared two-inch rope was tried 
with heavy weights, against a piece of new rope of the same description, when the 
strength of the former did not appear to have been at all affected by the three 
years it had remained under the floor of the Cadet hall. R. H. 


351.—There could be no doubt, from these experiments, that the process the 
different articles had undergone acted as a preservative from the rot, under the 
circumstances in which they had been placcd ; and the only doubt which sccmed to 
hang over the inquiry was, whether the effect was permanent or temporary : if the 
effect were due to a simple impregnation, it might, under different circumstances, 
be removed, whereby the timber would be left in its original state, while a noxious 
atmosphere might be generated, which would be cxtremely injurious to health in 
many cases, and particularly in ships of war. It is therefore highly satisfactory 
to state that Dr. Faraday has decided from experiment that the effect is not that 
ofa mere mechanical impregnation ; but that a chemical combination takes place 
between the corrosive sublimate and the albuminous matter of the wood, forming 
thereby a new compound. ‘This question being thus settled, we may next inquire 
to what depth the effect has taken place; and it appears that hitherto it has not 
been traced to more than about half an inch from the surface: and it remains, 
therefore, perhaps still doubtful whether it will be found fully effective in large 
timbers. These indeed will be protected from contagion from other decayed wood ; 
but, for anything at present shewn, the rot may commence in them internally: 
still, however, if even this should be the case, much has undoubtedly been effected. 

$52.—Some question having arisen as to the effect of Kyan’s process upon the 
strength of the timber, the following experiments were made by Capt. Alderson, 
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Royal Engineers, at which the Editor was present. Two pieces of ash, parted only 
by the saw, were formed, two inches square and three feet long; and two pieces 
ef Christiana deal of the same dimensions; one of each was prepared, the other 
two unprepared, and they were then submitted to a trial of transverse strength 
and stiffness, at a clear bearing distance of 34 inches, as stated in the following 
table : 







Weight that deficcted Weight that broke 











Names of the wood. Specific gravity. the wood one inch. the piece. 
Ibs. lbs. 
Ash Not saturated ...... 786 775 2231 
er eeergeeenee: Saturated............ 780 999 2175 
S41 Not saturated ...... 441 663 1279 
Christiana Deal { Saturated............ 417 719 1167 
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From these experiments, it would appear that the process diminishes both the 
specific gravity and the strength of the timber, but that it increases its rigidity. 


REPAIRS OF BUILDINGS AFFECTED WITH THE ROT. 


258.—To cure the rot is very difficult, and would be nearly, if not quite, as 
expensive a process as to put in anew the timbers affected with it ; but when new 
timber is put in, the old parts and the walls should have every particle of fungus 
removed from them, or killed by some wash for that purpose. External washes 
perhaps are not much further useful than so far as they hinder infection ; but to 
produce that effect they are perhaps the best application, because they can be 
applied with safety. A high degree of heat, that is, about 300°, would destroy all 
power of reproduction, but it cannot so well be applied: nevertheless, where pieces 
of wood are not materially injured by the rot, an oven might be contrived to expose 
them to a strong heat, which would destroy all vegetable life in the fungus, and 
they might then be washed with some of the solutions mentioned below, and used 
again with perfect safety. 

A solution of corrosive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) would answer 
very effectually as a wash. It was proposed by Sir H. Davy. A very weak 
solution does not produce the desired effect; Chapman says there should be an 
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noe of corrosive sublimate to a gallon of water, and. it. should. be. tnd. on hot.* 

o other metallic solution should be mixed with it. 

A solution of sulphate of copper (commonly called blue vitriol), »in the propor- 
tion of about half a pound of sulphate of copper to one gallon of water, used hot, 
makes an excellent wash, and is cheaper than the preceding one. 

A strong solution of sulphate of iron is sometimes used, but is not so effectual 
as that of copper; and sometimes a mixture of the two solutions has been used. 

Coal tar is said to have been found beneficial; but its strong smell is a great 
objection to its use; where the smell is not of importance, it would assist in 
securing new timber which had been previously well dried. 

Charring new wood can only be expected to prevent infection ; as we have seen 
(art. 330) that decay may begin at the centre, and proceed without ever appearing 
at the surface of the beam; and therefore if timber be not well seasoned, no per- 
manent good can be obtained from charring. 


TO PRESERVE WOOD EXPOSED TO THE WHATHER. 


354.— When timber is exposed to the alternate action of dryness and moisture, 
the best means of sccuring it from moisture 1s the protcction of the surface by a 
coat of some substance that moisture will not penetrate. 

The Dutch, for the preservation of their gates, drawbridges, sluices, and other 
large works of timber, which are exposed to the sun and perpetual injuries of the 
weather, coat them with a mixture of pitch and tar, upon which they strew small 
pieces of cockle and other shells, beaten almost to powder, and mingled with sea- 
sand, or the scales of iron beaten small and sifted, which protects them in a most 
excellent manner.t 

Upon common painting, sanding is an excellent practice, where if is exposed 
to the weather, being much more durable than common painting. 

Mr. Chapman proposes a composition which possesses the properties of 
impenctrability to moisture and flexibility. It consists in applying a paint made 
of sub-sulphate of iron (the refuse of the copperas pans), ground up with any 
cheap oil, and rendered thin with coal-tar oil, in which a little pitch had been 
dissolved. In the neighbourhoods of Newcastle and Glasgow the refuse of the 
copperas pans may be easily procured. tf 


* Chapman on the Preservation of Timber, p. 152. + Evelyn’s Silva, vol. ii. p. 219. 
¢~ Chapman on Preservation of Timber, p. 147. 
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” Another method of protecting timber is described by Mr. Semple, which appeazs 
to be so well calculated for the purpose, that in cases where it can be applied a 
better cannot be employed. It is described in his own words as follows: ‘ After 
your work is'tried up, or even put together, lay it on the ground with stones or 
bricks under it to about a foot high, and burn wood (which is the best firing for that 
purpose) under it till you thoroughly heat, and even scorch it all over; then, 
whilst the wood is hot, rub it over plentifully with linseed oil and tar, in equal 
parts, well boiled together, and let it be kept boiling whilst you are using it; and 
this will immediately strike and sink (if the wood be tolerably seasoned) one inch 
or more into the wood, close all the pores, and make it become exceedingly hard 
and durable, either under or over water.’’* 

No composition should, however, be applied till the timber has been well- 
seasoned; for to inclose the natural juices of the wood is to render its rapid decay 
certain. : 


OF THE PREVENTION OF THE RAVAGES OF WORMS AND INSECTS. 


355.— Besides the decay of its parts, timber is subjcct to be destroyed by various 
worms and insects. Sorne woods are more subject to be destroyed by them than 
others; such as alder, beech, birch, and in gencral all soft woods, of which the 
juices are of a saccharine nature. 

Against the common worm, oil of spike is said to be an excellent remedy, and 
the oil of juniper, or of turpentine, will prevent them in some degree. A free use 
of linseed oil is a good preventive, and so is a covering of copal varnish ; but these 
can. be applied to small articles only. 

Evelyn recommends sulphur which has been immersed in aquafortis (nitric acid) 
and distilled to dryness, which, being exposed to the air, dissolves into an oil. The 
parts to be secured from the worm are to be anointed with this oil, which docs not 
give an unpleasent odour to the wood.t 

Lime is an excellent preservative against the worm, and sap-wood should 
always be impregnated with it when used in a dry situation. 

As worms do not attack bitter woods, soaking wood in an infusion of quassia 
has been tried, which is said to have the desired effect. 

356.—The bottoms of ships, and timbers exposed to the action of the sea, are 


* Semple on Building in Water, p. 85. 
+ Evelyn’s Silva, vol. ii. p. 157. The effect of sulpkurie acid (which this process would produce) is 
more than questionable.---Zd. 1853. 
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often destroyed by the pipe-worm, or teredo navalie of naturalists. This creature 
is very small when first produced from the egg, but soon acquires a considerable: 
size, being often three or four inches in length, and sometimes increases to a 
foot or more in length. Its head is provided with a hard calcareous substance, 
which performs the office of an augur, and enables it to penetrate the hardest wood. 
When a piece of wood, constantly under water, is occupied by these worms, there 
is no sign of damage to be seen on the surface, nor are the worms visible till 
the outer part of the wood is broken or cut away ; yet they lie so near the surface as 
to have an easy communication with the water by a multitude of minute perfora- 
tions. They were originally brought from India to Europe. 

Wood is eaten by them till it becomes like a honeycomb, yet there is an evi- 
dent care in these creatures never to injure one another’s habitations, for the 
divisions between the worm-holes are entire, though often extremely thin. The 
fir and alder are the two kinds of wood they seem to destroy with the greatest. 
ease, and in these they grow to the greatest size. In oak they make slower 
progress, and appear smaller, and not so well nourished. 

They never touch bitter woods, and in solid or hard woods they make slow 
progress. Charring the surface of wood is not found to be of any use. 

A mixture of lime, sulphur, and colocynth, with pitch, is found to be a protec- 
tion to boards and the like. And rubbing the wood with poisonous ointments is 
a means of destroying them.* A mixture of tar, pitch, and the animal hair 
separated in tanning was formerly applied, with a sheathing of wood to keep it on, 
and lately the hair has been felted to apply under copper. A covering of thin 
copper with feltingt tarred between it and the wood, is the best protection for the 
bottoms of ships from all marine animals. 

A species of tholas (¢holas striata) is another animal which is very destructive, 
not to timber only, but to stones, clay, &c., in water; they make their attack in a 
similar manner to the pipe-worm, by burrowing when young, the entrances of the 
holes only about one-fourth of an inch in diameter; and the animal, increasing in 
growth as it advances, forms a larger hole, till it arrives at maturity, when it 
ceases to bore; it derives its sustenance from the water, and never bores so far 
that it cannot reach the water with its proboscis. { 

The Lepisma is also a destructive little animal, which begins to prey on wood 
in the East Indies as soon as it is immersed in sea water. The unprotected 


* Rees’s Cyclopmdia, art. “ Teredo.” 
+ The felting is manufactured under a patent right granted to Messrs. Boradaile and Co., London. 


t Wilcox, Papers on Naval Archit. vol. i. p. 150. 
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bottom of a boat has been known to be eaten through by it in three or four weeks: 
sheathing with copper or covering with felt, are the most certain means of protec- 
tion against all these marine animals. 

Coal tar is also a good protection against their depredations. The pores of the 
wood should be saturated as far as possible with it; and perhaps corrosive subli- 
mate might be used with advantage, by saturating the wood with a solution of it, 
and letting it dry before the tar be laid on. 

Whale oil is stated to be an effectual remedy, and has been successfully 
employed.* 

357.—There is another kind of worm which is very destructive to timber, which 
Mr. Smeaton observed in Bridlington piers. The wood of these piers, he says, is 
destroyed by a certain species of worm, differing from the common worm, whereby 
ships are destroyed. ‘‘ This worm appears as a small white soft substance, much 
like a maggot; so small as not to be seen distinctly without a magnifying glass, and 
even then a distinction of its parts is not easily made out. It does not attempt to make 
its way through the wood longitudinally, or along the grain, as is the case with the 
common ship worm; but directly, or rather a little obliquely, inward. They do 
not appear to make their way by means of any hard tools or instruments, but rather 
by some species of dissolvent liquor, furnished by the juices of the animal itself. 
The rate of progression,’ he was informed, “is, that a three-inch oak plank will be 
destroyed in eight years by their action from the outside only.”+ Fir is more 
subject to be destroyed by this worm than oak. 

To prevent the destructive effects of these worms, Mr. Smeaton recommended 
that the timbers of the piers should be squared, and made to fit as close together 
as possible ; to fill all the openings left with tar and oakum, and level the face, and 
cover it with sheathing, as ships are covered. 

These worms do not live except where they have the action of the water almost 
every tide; nor do they live in the parts covered with sand. The wooden piles of 
embankments and sea-locks suffer much from these worms; and in the sea-dykes 
of Holland, they cause very expensive annual repairs. 

The remedies that resist the ship worm would no doubt be effectual against 
these. 

358.—The termite or white ant (a species of the genus fermes, and of the aptera 
order of insects in the Linnzean system) is represented by Linnzeus as the greatest 
calamity of both Indies, because of the havoc they make in all buildings of wood, 


* Chapman on Preservation of Timber, p. 438. 
+ Smeaton’s Reports, vol. iii. p. 188. 
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in utensils, and in furniture; nothing but metal or stone can escape their destruc- 
tive jaws. They frequently construct nests within the roofs and other parts of 
houses, which they destroy if not speedily extirpated. The larger species enter 
under the foundations of houses, making their way through the floors, and up the 
posts of buildings, destroying all before them.* And so little is seen of their 
operations, that a well-painted building is sometimes found to be a mere shell. 

Corrosive sublimate is highly poisonous to these ants; therefore, to impregnate 
the timber with a solution of it would prevent their ravages. Arsenic is also very 
destructive to them, and they do not destroy wood impregnated with oil, particu- 
larly essential oils.:t Thunberg found cajeput oil effectual in destroying the red 
ants of Batavia; he used it to preserve his boxes of specimens from them. When 
ants were put into a box anointed with this oil they died in a few minutes. f 


OF THE DURABILITY OF TIMBER. 


359.—The carpenter who feels any delight in the progress of his art cannot be 
insensible to the advantage of giving durability to his materials; nor yet be unin- 
terested in any inquiry into the probable extent of their duration. Not that his 
fame as an artist rests solcly on the extent of their duration ; for while his produc- 
tions are worthy of imitation, the remembrance of them will be preserved by the 
engraver’s art as long as there shall be men capable of paying a just tribute to the 
memory of departed merit. The French army, in 1799, destroyed the celebrated 
bridge across the Rhine at Schaffhausen; but the fame of Grubenmann the 
carpenter will long continue ; and the form of that excellent specimen of the art 
will only cease to be remembered when carpentry itself no longer exists. 

It must also be remembered, that to give durability to his materials is one 
branch of the carpenter’s art; and that to be defective in this particular is as much 
to his discredit, as to be unacquainted with the geometrical or mechanical prin- 
ciples of carpentry. : 

As examples of the duration of timber, we have collected the following notices ; 
and must, though not without regret, leave the subject to be extended by those 
who have better means of rendering it more complete. 

Of the durability of timber in a wet state, the piles of the bridge built by the 


* Rees’s Cyclopsdia, art. “ Termite.” 
t Supp. to Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “Ant ;” and Chapman on Preservation of Timber, p. 148, 
- } Thunberg’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 300. 
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Emperor Trajan across the Danube are an example. One of these piles was taken 
up, and found to be petrified to the depth of three-fourths of an inch; but the 
rest of the wood was little different from its ordinary state, though it had been 
driven more than sixteen centuries.* 

The piles under the piers of London Bridge had been driven about 600 years, 
and from Mr. Dance’s observations, in 1746, it does not appear that they were 
materially decayed ;+ indeed they were found to the last sufficiently sound to sup- 
port the massy superstructure. They were chiefly of elm. 

360.—We have also some remarkable instances of the durability of timber 
when buried in the ground. Several ancient canoes have been found in cutting 
drains through the fensin Lincolnshire, which must have lain there for many ages. 
In the Journal of Science, &c., published at the Royal Institution, one of these 
canoes is described, which was found at the depth of eight feet below the surface - 
of the ground. It was 30 feet 8 inches long, and 3 fect wide in the widest part, 
and appears to have been hollowed out of an oak tree of remarkably fine free-grained 
timber. t 

Also, in digging away the foundation of old Savoy Palace, London, which was 
built 650 years ago, the whole of the piles, consisting of oak, elm, beech, and 
chestnut, were found in a state of perfect soundness; as also was the planking 
which covered the pile-heads. Some of the beech, however, after being exposed to 
the air a few weeks, though under cover, had a coating of fungus spread over its 
surface.§ 

361.—On opening one of the tombs at Thebes, M. Belzoni discovered two 
statues of wood, a little larger than life, and in good preservation; the only 
decayed parts being the sockets to receive the eyes. The wood of these statues is 
probably the oldest in existence that bears the traces of human labour. || 

A. continued range or curb of timber was discovered in pulling down a part of 
the Keep of Tunbridge Castle, in Kent, which was built about 700 years ago. This 
curb had been built into the middle of the thickness of the wall,{ and was no doubt 
intended to prevent the settlements likely to happen in such heavy piles of building ; 
and therefore is an interesting fact in the history of constructive architecture, as 
well as an instance of the durability of timber. 


* Buffon, Preuves de la Théorie de la Terre. 
+ llutton’s Tracts, vol. i. p. 119. 
+ Journal of Science, &ec., vol. i. p. 244. . 
§ Supp. to Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Dry Rot,” p. 864. 
|| Quarterly Review, vol. xix. p. 422; or Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Dry Rot.” 
@ King’s Observations on Ancient Castles, p. 99. 
HY A 
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In digging for the foundations of the present house at Ditton Park, near 
Windsor, the timbers of a drawbridge were discovered about ten feet below the 
surface of the ground ; these timbers were sound, but had become black. Hake- 
well says, that Sir John de Molines obtained liberty to fortify the Manor-house at 
Ditton, in 1896 ;* and it is most probable the drawbridge was erected soon after 
that time; and accordingly the timber had been there about 400 years. 

362.—The durability of the framed timbers of buildings is also very consider- 
able. The trusses of the old part of the roof of the Basilica of St. Paul, at Rome, 
were framed in 816, and were sound and good in 3814, a space of nearly a thousand 

years. These trusses are of fir. 

The timber-work of the external domes of the church of St. Mark at Venice, is 
more than 800 years old, and is still in a good state.{ And Alberti observed the 
gates of cypress to the Church of St. Peter at Rome, to be whole and sound after 
being up 550 years.§ 

The inner roof of the chapcl of St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, is of oak, 
and was constructed about 450 years ago.|| 

Daviller states, as an instance of the durability of fir, that the large dormitory 
of the Jacobins’ Convent at Paris had been executed in fir, and lasted 400 years. 

The timber roof of Crosby Hall, in London, was executed about 360 years 
ago ;** and tho roof of Westminster Hall, which is of oak, is now above 450 years old. 

The rich carvings, in oak which ornamented the ceiling of the king’s room in 
Stirling Castle, are many of them still in good preservation. It is nearly 300 years 
since they were executed, and they remained in their original situation till a part 
of the roof gave way in 1777, when the whole was removed, and has since been 
dispersed among the collectors of curious relics of old times.tt 

Moreton Hall, in Cheshire, where “the staircase winds round the trunk of an 
immense oak tree,’”’ and the building itself is chiefly constructed of wood, has now 
existed 250 years.{{ 


* History of Windsor, p. 329. 
+ Rondelet, l’Art de Bitir, tome iv. p. 168. t Idem, tome iv. p. 259. 
§ Alberti, book ii. chap. vi. 
|| Britton’s Architect. Antiq. vol. iii. p.58. This is far from un unusual duration for church roof-tim- 
bers, as those of the oldest English cathedrals have not, in general, been renewed since their erection ; and 
those over the naves and transepts of Winchester and Ely were begun a very fow years after the Conquest.— 
Edit. 1853. 
{ Daviller, Cours d’Architecture, tome ii. art. “ Bois.” *# Tdom, vol. iv. p. 187. 
tt Lacunar Strevelinense, p.4. This work is a collection of engravings of the carvings ; and some of the 
borders might furnish useful hints to artists. 
$} Britton’s Archit. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 83. 
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And Mr. Britton describes an old house at Islington, constructed chiefly of 
wood, which he has ascertained to be about 200 years old.* 

868.—Other notices of extraordinary durability will be found in the descriptions 
of the different kinds of wood. But enough already has been collected to shew 
that timber is very durable where nothing more than ordinary means have been 
used to render it so; that is, nothing more than judicious selection and good 
seasoning. Every permanent support should be a good and sound piece of timber : 
inferior kinds should be used for temporary purposes, and where no strain occurs, 
and consequently where they can be easily renewed without injury to the strength 
of the building. | 

Mr. Barrow, in writing on this subject, very judiciously remarks, “that the 
felling of timber while young and full of vigour, making use of the sap-wood, and 
applying it to ships and buildings in an unseasoned state, have no doubt contri- 
buted to make the disease of dry-rot infinitely more common and extensive than it 
was in former times, when our ships were hearts of oak, and when, in our large 
mansions, the wind was suffered to blow freely through them, and a current of 
air to circulate through the wide space left between the pannelled wainscot and 
the wall. In those old mansions which yet remain, and in theancient cathedrals 
and churches, we find nothing like dry-rot, though perhaps 


‘cscs hibun ages saehe manne eean ease ‘ perforated sore 
And drilled in holes, the solid oak is found 
By worms voracious caten through and through.’ ” T 


364.—In regard to the durability of different woods, the most odoriferous kinds 
are generally esteemed the most durable; also woods of a close and compact 
texture are generally more durable than those that are open and porous ; but 
there are exceptions, as the wood of the evergreen oak is more compact than that 
of the common oak, but not near so durable. 

Sir H. Davy has observed, that, “in general, the quantity of charcoal afforded 
by woods offers a tolerably accurate indication of their durability: those most 
abundant in charcoal and earthy matter are most permanent; and those which 
contain the largest proportion of gaseous elements are the most destructible. 
‘¢ Amongst our own trees,”’ he adds, “the chesnut and the oak are pre-eminent as 


* Britton’s Archit. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 85. Such houses are still sufficiently common: indeed most of our 
ornamented timber fronts are considerably older. The city of Beauvais is full of rich specimens in a style 
400 years old, and a few of the same age exist in Rouen, Salisbury, and Shrewsbury —Edit. 1853. 

¢ Supplement to Encyclopedia Britannica, art. “ Dry Rot.” 
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to durability, and the chestnut affords rather more carbonaceous matter than the 
oak.”* But we know from experience, that red or yellow fir is as durable as oak 
in most situations, though it produces less charcoal by the ordinary process. We 
have added, for the information of the reader, the following table of the quantity 
of charcoal afforded by 100 parts of different woods. 


Table of the Quantity of Charcoal in a hundred Parts of Wood, according 
to different Experimentalists. 
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Kind cf wood. Wat | Mushet.t | Froust.§ Rumford.§ 
ae | aes 

Oak, OPV sccesdieveces 22 22-6 19 43 

Chestnut ............ 23-2 

Mahogany ............ 20 25° 4 

Walnut ............... 24; 20-6 | 

BOUL. Socicowesenee ess 19°5 43°27 

Beech ............ 0006 19:9 

PE canon areas 15 | 44-15 

Norway pine ......... 19:2 | 

Pine? srcteictacwbewess 20 | 

Scotch pine ......... 16°4 | 

ReMi oka scetes eens: 14°71 17-9 17 CO 

POPIGY \ odecdeceucoies | 43°37 

DAG a foci ata ink 43°59 

BIPCD oso tersicax 17°4 

Sycamore ............ 19°7 

Sallow  ........... S | 18-4 
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In Count Rumford’s experiments a longer period was allowed for the process ; 
and, in consequence, his results represent more nearly the real quantities of carbon 
in each kind of wood than the others. But even according to the common process 
it does not appear that the proportion of charcoal is a satisfactory criterion of the 
durability. 

365,—An experiment to determine the comparative durability of different woods 
is related in Young’s Annals of Agriculture, which will be more satisfactory than 


* Agricultural Chemistry, p. 254, 8vo. edit.; p. 221, 4to. edit. 


+ Chemical Essays, vol. iii. p. 27. ¢ Philosophical Magazine, vol. ii. p. 183. 
§ Dr. Thomson’s System of Chemistry, vol. iv. p. 185, 
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eas 


any speculative opinion; and it is much to be regretted that such experiments 
have not been oftener made. 
** Inch-and-half planks of trees from thirty to forty-five years’ growth, after ten 


years standing in the weather, were examined and found to be in the following 
state and condition : 


Cedar, perfectly sound. 
Larch, the heart sound, but Abele, sound. 

sap quite decayed. Beech, sound. 
Spruce fir, sound. | Walnut, in decay. 
Silver fir, in decay. | Sycamore, much decayed. 
Scotch fir, much decayed. Birch, quite rotten.’’* 
Pinaster, quite rotten. 


Chestnut, perfectly sound. 


~ eels oe ema Oe 


This shews at once the kinds that are best adapted to resist the weather; but 
even in the same kind of wood there is much difference in the durability ; and the 
observation is as old as Pliny, “ that the timber of thosc trees which grow in moist 
and shady places is not so good as that which comes from 4 more exposed situation, 
nor is it so close, substantial, and durable ;’+ and Vitruvius has made similar 
observations. fT 

Also split timber is more durable than sawn timber, for in splitting, the fissure 
follows the grain, and leaves it whole, whereas the saw divides the fibres, and 
moisture finds more ready access to the internal parts of the wood. Split timber 
is also stronger than sawn timber, because the fibres being continuous, they resist 
by means of their longitudinal strength ; but when divided by the saw, the resist- 
ance often depends upon the lateral cohesion of the fibres, which is in some woods 
only one-twentieth of the direct cohesion of the same fibres. For the same reason 
whole trees are stronger than specimens, unless the specimens be selected of a 
straight grain; but the difference in large scantlings is so small as not to be 
deserving of notice in practice. 

Before proceeding to describe the particular woods, it will be necessary to 
explain the differences in their structure, and to make the reader acquainted with 
the means that have been adopted to ascertain their properties. 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. vi. p. 256. + Pliny, as quoted by Evelyn, Silva, vol. i. p. 87. 
+ Vitruvius, book ii. chap. ix. 
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OF THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF WOODS. 


366,—To the experienced eye of a workman the general appearance of each 
variety of wood has become so familiar, and its most obvious characters are so 
strongly impressed on his memory, that he readily knows them one from another ; 
but, nevertheless, the notice of some characters that are peculiar to certain kinds 
of woods may be of use, especially to young men, who will find both information 
and amusement in making collections of specimens, in examining their properties, 
and in rendering themselves familiar with their uses.* 

In a section of a tree it clearly appears that the wood is composed of separate 
layers, or rings, regularly disposed round the pith, which is in general nearly in 
the centre of the tree; but the thickness of these layers is seldom if ever perfectly 
regular. 

When examined by a magnifier, the wood appears to consist of fine divisions 
like rays, spreading from the pith to the bark, with pores between them, often 
empty, but sometimes filled with some kind of vegetable matter. In the resinous 
woods most of the pores are filled. 

Besides the fine divisions, which are often scarcely to be distinguished by the 
naked eye, there are, in some woods, other divisions that are larger; like larger 
rays passing from the pith to the bark, they are generally of a light silvery colour, 
and are called the silver grain, or larger transverse septa. When a piece of 
wood is cut so as to pass obliquely through the larger septa or silver grain, it 
produces that fine flowered appearance so well known in the oak. 

The fine divisions, or lesser tranverse septa, are common to all woods except 
the palm, though in some they are not very distinct; but there are only some 
kinds that have the larger septa, or silver grain;+ therefore this forms a natural 
character for distinguishing the kinds of wood. And they may be divided into 
two classes, one that has, and the other that has not, the larger septa or silver 
grain. 


* It is a good rule to preserve a specimen of each piece a person makes an experiment upon; such a 
collection is invaluable as an appendage to tables of experiments. 

~ As the term silver grain is used to denote both the smaller and larger septa, we shall follow the 
example of Mr. Ellis (Vegetable Anatomy, Supplement tothe Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 382), and employ 
the terms larger transverse septa, and lesser transverse septa. We would rather have used the term silver 
grain; but ifso, it must have heen in a restricted sense, and in such cases new terms are less likely to 
mislead. 
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Again, in some woods each annual layer or ring seems to be nearly uniform in 
its texture, and the line of separation between the layers is not very distinct, being 
so indistinct in some woods as to be “as it were shadows of circles, fothing real.”’ 
Mahogany is an example of this structure; and the robinia caragna of Hill is of 
this kind.* 

But in other woods one part of the layer is nearly compact, and the rest of it 
presents the appearance of a circle of empty pores ; of which we have an example 
in the ash. This structure is remarkably distinct in Hill’s section of the arbutus.t 

There is a third kind, in which nearly all the pores appear to be filled with 
resinous or gummy matter ; and one part of the layer consists of a compact, hard, 
and dark-coloured substance, the other part is lightcr coloured and softer. All the 
resinous woods are of this kind. 

367.—According to these distinctions the arrangement of the following table is 
made. 


Division 1.—Very distinct annual rings, 
} Oak. 
one side porous, the other compact. 
( Ciass 1.—With larger trans- . Beech. 
verse septa. Division 2.—Annual rings not very dis- \ Alder. 
tinct, and their texture nearly uniform. Plane. 
e 
Sycamore. 
Chesnut. 
Division 1.—Annua] rings very distinct, \ Ash. 
one side porous, the other compact. Elm. 


False acacia. 


WOODS. 


Mahogany. 
Walnut. 
Division 2.—Annual rings not very dis- } Teuk. 


tinct, and their texture nearly uniform. | Poona. 
Ciass IJ.—No larger trans- 


verse septa. 


African Teak. 
Poplar. 


Cedar of Lebanon. 


— Larehi. 


pores filled with assis matter; one wit ts fr. a 
part of the ring hard and heavy, the American fae 
other soft and lighter coloured. 


raat 


L 


* Fill on the Construction of Timber, p. 136. + Idem, p. 137. 


il 
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The only properties of wood which seem to require explanation are the cohesive 
force, the modulus of elasticity, permanent alteration, the stiffness, the hardness, 
and the tougliness. 

368.—The cohesive force of a bar or beam is equal to the power or weight that 
would pull it asunder in the direction of its length. The weight that would pull 
asunder a bar of an inch square of different kinds of wood has been ascertained 
by experiments. Of these experiments we have taken the highest and lowest 
result for each kind of wood. Experiments have been made by Muschenbroek,* 
Emerson,t Rondelet,t Anderson, Barlow,§ and Bevan (art. 76). 

369.—The modulus of elasticity is the measure of the elastic force of any sub- 
stance. Dr. Thomas Young has by means of it given some very elegant demon- 
strations of the laws of resistance.|| As it is the measure of the elastic force, its 
use must be evident when it is considered that it is only the elastic force of timber 
that is employed in resisting the usual strains in carpentry; and the learned 
reader will readily perceive, that the constant numbers employcd in the rules for 
the stiffness of timber have for one of their elements the modulus of elasticity. 

By means of the modulus of elasticity the comparative stiffness of bodies can 
be ascertained. For instance, its weight for cast-iron is 18,240,000 pounds, and 
its weight for oak is 1,714,500 pounds. Hence it appears that the modulus for 
cast-iron is 10°6 times that of oak, and therefore a piece of cast-iron is 10°6 times 
as stiff as a picce of oak of the same dimensions and bearing.§] 

369 a.—Pcrmanent alteration of structure takes place when a certain degree of 
strain continues for above a certain time, and as this alteration is a partial fracture, 
or at least failure of the material, it is of the greatest importance that the strain 
should never be more than that producing such altcration, and in timber this 
appears to be about one-fifth of the cohesive force. (See art. 104.) 

370.—A hard body is that which yields least to any stroke or impressive force ; 
and it may be shewn, by the principles of mechanics, that in uniform bodies the 
degree of yielding is always proportional to the weight of the modulus of elasticity ; 
therefore a table containing the weights of the modulus of elasticity of such bodies 
shews also their relative hardness and stiffness. 

The relative hardness is determined with considcrable accuracy by means of 
the modulus of elasticity ; but the methods uscd for ascertaining the hardness of 
mineral bodies is very defective: and the method proposed by Dr. O. Gregory,** 


* Intro. ad Phil. Nat., tome i. p. 414. + Mechanics, 4to edit. sect. viii. 
t L’Art de Batir, tome iv. § Essay on the strength of Timber, &c. 
|| Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. “| Sce Essay on the Strength of Iron, sect. v. 


** Treatise on Mechanics, vol. i. art. 348. 
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from the theory of percussion, is not susceptible of any tolerable degree of accu- 
racy, from the difficulty of making correct experiments. 

As the hardness follows the same laws as the stiffness, cast-iron.is 10°6 times 
as hard as oak. But it is necessary to inform the reader, that when the substance 
is not uniform, the hardness thus found is that of the hardest part. Thus, in fir, 
it is the darker part of the annual ring that is the hardest, and which determines 
the extent to which a beam will bend without fracture. Dry wood is harder than 
green; consequently it is more difficult to work. The labour of sawing dry oak is 
to that of sawing green as 4 is to 3,* nearly. 

871.—In respect to the toughness of woods, that wood is the toughest which 
combines the greatest degree of strength and flexibility ; hence that wood which 
bears the greatest load, and bends the most at the time of fracture, is the toughest. 
From the data obtained by the author in the course of his experiments, the com- 
parative toughness has been ascertained ; except in a few instances, where he had 
not specimens sufficiently long for expcriments. In such cases Mr. Barlow’s 
experiments have becn calculated from. 

372.—The opposite to hardness is softness, the opposite to toughness is brittle- 
ness, and the opposite to stiffness is flexibility; thorefore, when the hardness, 
toughness, or stiffness of a wood is expressed by a low number, it may be con- 
sidered to have the opposite quality. 

373.—Oak in the following articles has been made the standard of comparison ; 
its strength, toughness, and stiffness, cach having been assumed to be 100; and 
in so doing, the mean strength of oak is taken at 11,880 pounds per square inch, 
and its modulus of elasticity at 1,714,500 pounds for a square inch. 

Having thus laid before the reader the means adopted for arriving at the pro- 
perties of the woods, we scarcely need say that it is those properties which deter- 
mine its fitness for the different purposes of carpentry. In some cases stiff woods 
are required, asin the joists and rafters of a building; in other cases tough wood 
should be employed, as for the shafts of carriages; and in other cases strength is 
necessary, as in ties, and other timbers strained in tho direction of their length. 

Tough woods, which are also hard, are the most difficult to work, especially if 
cross-grained ; on the contrary, brittle woods work easily; and hard woods pre- 
serve the best surface. 

In general, where straightness is desirable, stiff woods should be preferred ; 
where sudden shocks are to be sustained, tough woods are the best; where little 
strength is required, but much labour is to be put upon it, a soft brittle wood 


* Belidor’s Architecture Hydraulique, tome i. p. 342. 
II 2 
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should be preferred; and where a fine surface is to be preserved, a hard wood 
should be chosen; so that it is not in carpentry. alone that these researches will be 
useful, for they are equally applicable to any art where timber is employed; and 
particularly in that most important application of carpentry, Naval Architecture. . 


‘DESCRIPTION OF WOODS. 


CLASS I. 


374..—The first class contains all woods that have larger transverse septa (silver 
vrain). The woods of this class are compact, hard, and heavy ; never very deep 
coloured, the oak being the darkest coloured of the class; they are nearly free 
from smell, and never resinous. 

‘This class is formed into two divisions: one containing those woods in which 
the annual rings are distinctly porous on one side, and compact, or nearly compact, 
on the other; the other division contains those in which the annual rings are 
sensibly uniform, and only to be distinguished by a difference of colour. 


DIVISION I. 
375.—In this division we have only observed one species, the oak, which is 
universally allowed to be the best of woods. 
1.— Oak. 
376.—Of the oak (the Quercus of botanical writers) there are several species, 
which produce valuable timber. Vitruvius enumerates five kinds, viz., the esculus, 


the cerrus, the quercus, the suber, and the robur; the timber of each being dis- 
tinguished by its peculiar properties: * but it would be difficult to identify some 


* Lib. ii. cap. ix. 
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of the kinds mentioned by him with the species described by botanical writers. 
Vitruvius, by his observations, shews that the qualities of the different species 
were attended to; and they must also have been well understood by the Gothic 
builders in this country, for in the roofs and beams of most of their buildings we 
find a very superior kind of oak, which: sometimes closely resembles, and is often 
mistaken for chesnut. (See art. 884.) This kind of oak is sometimes called the 
“Trish oak.” Evelyn commends the Irish oak for resisting the worm ;* but to 
what species of oak he alludes we have not becn able to determine. 

At the present time the Sussex oak is esteemed the best which England affords : 
its superiority, according to Marshall, is chiefly to be attributed to the nature of 
the soil ;+ perhaps also in some degree to good management, for the management 
of woods makes a considerable difference in the value of the timber. Miller states, 
that he observed many large trees of the kind with long stalks to the acorns in the 
wolds of Kent and Sussex.t From this it would appear that the common, and 
consequently the valuable, Sussex oak, is not of that species ; but whether it be or 
not, we have not been able to ascertain. 

In general the English oak is spoken of by practical men as though there were 
but one species, and no difference in the quality of the wood, except that produced 
by soil and situation ; but two distinct species have been long known to English 
botanists ;§ and if, appears, from the observations and inquiries we have madc, 
that the kinds which are common in different districts are different species. We 
have not been able to extend our observations on this point so far as desirable ; 
but as the different species differ materially in their properties, it is of national 
importance that the best species of ship-timber should.be most commonly culti- 
vated ; therefore it is hoped the investigation will be continued. 

Common British oak (Quercus robur)|| is found throughout the temperate parts 


of Europe, and is that which is most commonly met with in the woods and hedges 
of the South of England. 


* Silva, Hunter’s edit. vol. ii. p. 222. 

¢ Rural Economy of the Southern Counties, vol. 11. p. 109. 

t Gardener's Dictionary, art. “ Quercus.” 

§ See Ray’s Synopsis Mcthodica Stirpium Britannicarum, p. 440. 4 

|| This tree is the guereus pedunculata of Willdenow and sume other botanists: Sir J. 1. Smith makes 
it guercus robur, Flora Brit. vol. iii. 1026, and states that Linnwus, as well as the British botanists, have 
always considered it to be the robur; we have therefore followed his authority. It also appears to be the 
robur of Vitruvius, for he states that the robur is less subject to warp than the quercus (book ii. chap. ii.) ; 
now this is precisely the case with the two English oaks, as the wood of the robur of Smith is much Icss 
subject to warp than that of the sessilitlora. Again, the description given by Vitruvius of the wood of the 
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The leaves of this species are irregularly sinuated, with short or scarcely any 
foot-stalks ; the acorns have long stalks. In favourable situations this species 
attains an immense size. A fine healthy tree, growing (in 1820) in the grounds 
of Earl Cowper, at Panshanger, Herts, measured nearly 18 feet in circumference, 
at 5 feet from the ground; and the whole height of the tree exceeded 75 feet. 

The wood of this species has often a reddish tinge; the larger septa are always 
very numerous, producing large flowers ; the grain is tolerably straight and fine, 
and it is generally free from knots; sometimes closely resembling foreign wainscot. 
It splits freely, and makes good laths for plasterers and slaters; and it is decidedly 
the best kind of oak for joists, rafters, and for any other purposes where stiff and 
straight-grained wood is desirable. 


The sessile-fruited oak, bay-oak of Bobart, Norwood oak of Martyn (Quercus 
sessiliflora), is a native of the woods and hedges of the temperate parts of Europe, 
and appears to have been first noticed as a distinct species in this country by Mr. 
Bobart, in Bagley Wood, and near Newbury in Berkshire.* It has been observed 
by Miller, near Dulwich, in Surrey; and it appears to be the common oak of the 
neighbourhood of Durham, and perhaps generally of the North of England. 

A. few trees of this kind have been observed by Mr. Atkinson, in the grounds 
of Thomas Hope, Esq., near Dorking, Surrey; and there are also some very fine 
trees in the Earl of Mansfield’s grounds at Kenwood,+ where the author had an 
opportunity of comparing the trees of the two species ; but could not observe any 
difference in their growth or general form, except that the sessile-fruited oak had 
a more graceful appearance, which renders it superior as an ornamental tree. 

The leaves have longish foot-stalks, often nearly an inch long, and they are 
more regularly and less deeply sinuated than those of the robur. The acorns sit 
close to the branches, having very short or scarcely any stalks. 

The wood is of a darker colour than that of the robur, and the larger septa are 


quereus (in book ii. chap. ix.) agrees in everything with the properties of that of the sessile-fruited oak ; 
and as he describes the wood only, it is by it alone that the species is to be known. Perrault (in his notes 
on Vitruvius) and Evelyn (in his Silva) apply the name robur to the sessile-fruited oak: but had either of 
these writers known that the wood of the sessile-fruited oak is more flexible than that of the other kind, 
they would aot have done so; for it appears to have been merely the import of the name that they had in 
view. 

* Ray’s Synopsis, &c. p. 440. Flora Brit. vol. iii. 1026, 7. 

t These trees were first pointed out to the author by his brother, whose assistance in collecting and 
examining specimens of the leaves, fruit, and wood of these and other trees was vory useful. 
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not so abundant ; sometimes there are very few septa. The smoothness and gloss 
of the grain makes it resemble that of chesnut. It is heavier, harder, and more 
elastic, than the wood of the robur, and is very subject to warp and split in 
seasoning. It is very tough and difficult to split, therefore not fit for laths. This 
is most probably the reason that oak laths are so seldom used in the north of 
England. In respect to the comparative durability of the woods of the two 
species, it is a question that requires to be investigated. It appears, as far as can 
be determined from the structure of the wood, that the fine oak found in old 
Gothic roofs is of the sessile-fruited kind; at the same time it must be owned 
that our means of judging are not so satisfactory as to enable us to decide on 
this point with certainty; but we know that the old oak is very durable. 

The strength, elasticity, toughness, and hardness of the sessile-fruited oak 
render it superior for ship-building; but it is both heavier and more difficult to 
work than the robur ; how far they may differ in durability remains to be deter- 
mined. The wood for the old Sovereign of the Seas was from the north. Is it not 
probable that the greater part of it was of the sessile-fruited oak P The hardness 
of the timber ‘* when taken in pieces after forty-seven years’ scrvice”’ is in favour 
of this conjecture. 

In order to make experiments on the two specics, when grown at the same 
place, and nearly of the same age, the author was supplied with specimens by Mr. 
Atkinson. These specimens were from trecs grown in the grounds of Thomas 
Hope, Esq., at Deepdene, near Dorking, Surrey, which were directed to be cut by 
Mr. Hope for the express purpose of comparing the woods. 

The trees were cut a little before the fall of the leaf, and being cut into small 
scantlings, after drying two months they were submitted to experiment. 

The following table shews the results of trials on two picces, each piece an inch 
square, andsustained by supports 24 inches apart, the weight being applied in the 
middle of the length. 


Comparative stiffness or Comparative strength 
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1 
Speci ‘ | Weight of a cubic weight that bent the 
pecies OF On Speehe Bravtye) fuot in pounds. piece seven-twentieths of Rather neraal 
' an inch. 
pounds. pounds. 
Quercus robur ............... 50°47 167 322 
Quercus sessiliflora ......... °879 ike. 54°97 149 350 
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Both these specimens broke short without splitting; therefore these experi- 
ments offer a very fair view of the properties of the two species. The sessiliflora 
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bent considerably more at the time. of fracture than the robur, but it could not be 
measured with that correctness which is necessary to render such data useful. 

The following table contains the values of the cohesive force, and modulus of 
elasticity, calculated from the above experiments. 


Cohesive force of a Weight of modulus of 





Re mee OE 

















aed 
: : : Comparative 
S) k. ch . elasticity in pounds 
aes ener oe : ponnila: ™ for a squat ineh: ughness. 
Quercus Folie. suntan dncare gals iice etre meus 11,592 1,648,958 81 
Quercus sessiliflora ............ 12,600 1,471,256 108 
Re sn ee 
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These pieces were hastily, and therefore imperfectly, seasoned ; but as they were 
treated exactly alike, this would not affect the comparison. 

There is another species, called the Durmast oak, which is a native of France 
and the south of England: its wood is not so strong nor of so firma texture as the 
English oak, and it retains its foliage much later. 

The Austrian oak is a taller tree than the English oak; but the wood is 
whiter, softer, and less valuable. 

Of the American species the chesnut-leaved oak is a tall tree, remarkable for 
the beauty of its form: the wood is coarse-grained, but is very serviceable, and is 
much used for whccel carriages. 

The mountain red oak (Quercus rubra) is anative of Canada and the country 
west of the Alleghany mountains : itis called the red oak, from the leaves changing 
to a red or purple colour before they fall off. It is a large and fine tree, of 90 or 
100 fect in height, and of rapid growth ; the wood is uscful for many purposes, but 
it is light, spongy, and not very durable. 

The white oak (Quercus alba), so called from the whiteness of its bark, is a 
native of the woods from New England to Carolina, and acquires an immense size 
in some of the middle States. Its wood is tough and pliable, and it is preferred to 
all others in America for both house and ship carpentry, being much more durable 
than most of the species. It is less durable than British oak, but it is of quicker 
vrowth. 

The blunt-lobed iron oak (Quercus obtusiloba) is another of the American 
species that produces very valuable ship-timber : the wood is hard, and not liable 
to decay, and is preferred for fencing. It is found in most of the upland forests 
from Canada to Florida, and is a tree of 60 or 70 feet in height. 

But the live oak (Quercus virens) is esteemed the best of the American kinds 
for ship-timber: it grows to the height of 40 or 50 feet, with wide-spreading 
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branches, and the wood is very durable: Mr. Knowles states that out of 507 
pieces, which had been in the Essex frigate 12 years, only six were found to be 
defective. 

The species of the Riga oak, so valuable on account of the straightness of its 
grain and freedom from knots, does not appear to have been determined : neither 
have we been able to find from what spccies the Dutch wainscot is obtained ; it is 
grown in the forests of Germany, and floated down the Rhine. 

According to Hassenfratz, the mean size of the trunk of the 


Common oak is ......... 45 feet in length and 32 inches diameter. 
‘White American oak... 58...................0200. 8D 
Red American oak... 48......... 0c. ccc ccc eue ees BZ 


Oak of a good quality is more durable than any other wood that attains a like 
size. Vitruvius says, it is of etcrnal duration when driven into the earth; and it 
is well known to be extremcly durable in watcr; and in a dry state it has been 
known to last nearly 1000 years. The more compact it is, and the smaller the 
pores are, the longer it will last; but the open, porous, and foxy-coloured oak, 
which grows in some parts of Lincolnshire, and in some other places, is not near 
so durable. Mr. Chapman very justly observes, that the heart of such oak is 
scarcely superior to the sap of better kinds. The chief use of oak is for ship- 
timber : the consumption of oak for the construction and repair of the British 
navy in 1788 exceeded 50,000 loads of timber.* It is also useful for most of the 
purposes of the carpenter, and particularly in situations wherc it is exposed to the 
weather. It makes the best wall-plates, ties, templets, king posts, and indced it 
is best suited for every purpose where its warping in drying and its flexibility do 
not render it objectionable; but, as Vitruvius has observed, it is very subject to 
twist and occasion cracks in the work it is employed in. 

The colour of the oak is a finc brown, and is familiar to every one: it is of 
different shades ; that inclined to red is the most inferior kind of wood. The 
larger transverse septa are in general very distinct, producing beautiful flowers 
when cut obliquely. Where the septa are small and not very distinct the wood is 
much the strongest. The texture is alternately compact and porous; the compact 
part of the annual ring being of the darkest colour, and in irregular dots, sur- 
rounded by open pores, producing beautiful dark veins in some kinds, particularly 
in pollard oaks. 


* Report of Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for 1812, p. 22. 
K K 
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It has a peculiar smell, and the taste is slightly astringent. It contains gallic 
acid, and is blackened by contact with iron when it is damp. 

The young wood of English oak is very tough, often cross-grained, and difficult 
to work, and does not combine well with glue. Foreign wood, and that of old 
trees, is more brittle and workable. 

Oak warps and twists much in drying, and shrinks about one thirty-second 
part of its width in seasoning, according to Mr. Couch’s experiments. 

The cohesive force of oak varies from 7850 to 17,892 pounds per square inch. 
The mean of Mr. Barlow’s experiments is 10,000 pounds. We have taken 11,880 
as a standard to compare with the other woods, being the result of an experiment 
on & specimen of a mean quality. 

The weight of the modulus of elasticity for a square inch is 1,714,500 pounds, 
from a mean of various specimens. 

The weight of a cubic foot of different kinds is as under : 


English oak, from .................. 45 to 58 pounds, seasoned. 
Riga 08k — ...... cc ceeeeeceeeeseeeees 403 to 54 os 
Red American oak.................. 87 to 47 - 
White American oak............... 50 to 56 ” 
Adriatic oak ........................ 58 to 68 me 


Representing the strength, stiffness, and toughness of the common English 
oak (quercus robur) each by 100, it may be compared with the other kinds as 
under : 


= ee ee cee 








nn oe . ere 








Common oe Riga oak. aon spheel a 
Strength .................. 100 108 86 107 
Stiffhess........... 0........ 100 93 114 117 
Toughness ................6 100 125 64 99 


| oe: 
It is necessary to observe, that the specimens of Riga and Dantzic oak were 
of the best quality. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Quercus ;”” Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber ; Rondelet, l’Art de 
Batir ; Vitruvius, book ii. and vii.; Chapman on Preservation of Timber; Lambert's Travels in Canada 
vol. i.; Pursh, N. American Flora, vol. ii. 625 ; and Knowles’s Inquiry. 
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DIVISION II. 


377.—In the second division there are several species ; the author has described 
only four: the beech, alder, plane, and sycamore. The woods of this division are 
very uniform in their texture, and very durable in water: they are useful for 
piles and planking in wet situations, but not applicable to other kinds of carpen- 
ters’ work. Woods of this division do not warp so much as those of the first 
division. 


1.— Beech. 

378.—Of the beech tree, the Fagus sylvatica of botanists, there is one species, 
the common beech; the difference in the wood proceeding, according to Miller, 
from the difference of soil and situation ; but owing to this difference the wood is 
distinguished by the names brown or black, and white becch. 

The beech is common in Europe, especially on a rich chalky soil; a considerable 
quantity is grown in the southern parts of Buckinghamshire ; there is one wood 
of beech trees in the parish of Wycombe containing 700 acres. On the southern 
range of chalk hills the beeches are very fine, particularly near Walberton in 
Sussex. The best beeches grow on a good soil, more dry than moist; and the 
wood is whiter than that of those grown in damp valleys, which loses its strength 
in drying, and becomes brittle. The mean size of the trunk of the beech tree, 
according to Hassenfratz, is about 44 fect in length and 22 inches in diameter. 

Beech is durable when constantly immersed in water, but damp soon destroys 
it. Ina dry state it is more durable, but is soon injurcd by worms, whether it be 
in a damp orinadry state. Duhamel obscrves, that water-seasoned beech is much 
less subject to worms than that scasoned in the common way; and Ellis says, to 
preserve it from worms, it ought to be cut about a fortnight after midsummer, and 
planked immediately ; then the planks should be put in water about ten days, and 
afterwards dried. 

Beech is not useful in building, because it rots so soon in damp places, but it 
is useful for piles in situations where it will be constantly wet; and it is very 
useful for various tools, for which its uniform texture and hardness render it 
superior to any other wood : it is also much used for furniture, and great quanti- 
ties are brought to London in boards and planks. Before cast-iron was intro- 
duced, much beech was used for railways for the collieries about Newcastle. 

KK 2 
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The colour of beech is a whitish brown, of different shades; the darker kind is 
called brown, and sometimes black beech ; the lighter kind is called white beech. 
The texture is very uniform; the larger septa are finer, and do not extend so far 
in the length of the wood as in oak; therefore the flowers are smaller. The annual 
rings are rendered visible by being a little darker on one side than‘ the other. It 
is very uniformly porous, and might be easily made to imbibe some ingredient 
that would prevent the worms destroying it. (Sce art. 355.) 

It has no sensible taste or smell; it is not very difficult to work, and may be 
brought to a very smooth surface. 

The white kind is the hardest, but the black is tougher; and Evelyn says it is 
more durable than the white. 

The cohesive force of a square inch of becch varies from 6070 to 17,000 
pounds; the weight of its modulus of clasticity is about 1,316,000 pounds; the 
weight of a cubic foot dry varies from 43 to 53 pounds. ‘The higher numbers are 
from Muschenbrock, both in cohesive force and weight, and they are certainly 
much above any we have observed, as well as much above those of any other 
writer: about 12,000 pounds is its mean cohesive force. 


Representing the strength ofoak by 100, that of beech will be ... 103 
stiffness ofoak by 100,  ...... eee e cc cec eee eeeeeeeee 09 
toughness of oak by 100, ...... eee eee eeeees LB8 


Hence it appears that oak is superior in stiffness, but neither so strong nor so 
tough. 


Miller’s Gardencr’s Dictionary ; Rees’s Cyclopedia; Duhamel, Transport des Bois; Evelyn’s Silva ; 
Ellis’s Timber Tree Improved ; Rondelet, ?Art de Batir ; Barlow’s Essay; Marshall’s Southern Counties, 
vol. ii. 


2.—Alder. 


379.—The alder tree is the Betula alnus of botanists, a native of Europe and 
Asia, that grows in wet grounds and by the banks of rivers. The tree seldom 
exceeds 40 feet in height. 

The wood is extremely durable in water or wet ground. Vitruvius has 
remarked, that in a wet state it will sustain the weight of very heavy piles of 
building without risk of accident; and that the whole of the buildings at Ravenna, 
which is situate in a marsh, were founded upon piles of this wood. Evelyn says, 
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he finds they"used it under that famous bridge at Venice, the Rialto, which was 
built in 1591, or 250 years ago. But it soon rots when exposed to the weather, or 
to damp; and in a dry state it is much subject to worms. 

On account of the durability of alder in water, it is sitesi valuable for 
piles, planking, sluices, pumps, and, in general, for any purpose where it is con- 
stantly wet. And for such purposes it has been much cultivated in Holland and 
Flanders. It is also used for turners’ wares and other light purposes. It was 
used by our ancestors for scaffolding.* : 

The colour of alder is a reddish yellow, of different shades, and nearly uniform. 
The texture is very uniform, with larger septa of the same colour as the wood, 
therefore not very distinct, nor producing sensible flowers. 

It is soft, and works very easily ; would cut well in carving, and ‘make very 
good models for casting from. 

The cohesive force of a square inch of alder varies from 5000 to 13,900 pounds : 
its modulus of elasticity is 1,086,750 pounds for a square inch; and a cubic foot 
weighs from 34 to 50 pounds in a dry state. 


Representing the strength of oak by 100, that of alder will be...... 80 
stiffness of oak by 100,  ........ccecee eee eee eee eeeeee 68 
toughness of oak by 100,  ............. ee eee sees eeeeee LOL 


Evelyn’s Silva; Vitruvius, book ii. chap. ix. and book iii. chap. 1. 


3.—LPlane Tree. 


380.—Of the plane tree there are several specics. The most common are the 
oriental plane and the occidental plane. 

The oriental plane (Platanus orientalis) is a native of the Levant, and other 
eastern countries, and is considered one of the finest of trees. It attains about 60 
feet in height, and has been known to exceed cight feet in diameter. Its wood is 
much like beech, but morc figured, and is used for furniture and things of a like 
nature. The Persians employ it for their furniture, doors, and windows. 

The océidental plane (Platanus occidentalis) is a native of North America, and 
is perhaps one of the largest of the American trees; on the fertile banks of the 
Ohio and Mississippi some of the trces exceed twelve fect in diameter. It is some- 


oy 


* Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, vol. ili. p. 3. 
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times called water-beech, button-wood, and sycamore: but the wood called syca- 
more in this country is a species of maple. (See art. 381.) The wood of the 
occidental plane is harder than that of the oriental kind; but the occidental is the 
most common in Britain, and to it only the rest of this article applies. 

The colour of the wood of the plane tree is nearly the same as that of beech, 
and it also closely resembles it in structure; it differs in the larger septa, as in 
the plane the septa are more numerous, producing very beautiful flowers when 
properly cut. It works easily, and stands very well. 

The cohesive force of a square inch is about 11,000 pounds: its modulus of 
elasticity is 1,848,000 pounds per square inch; and it weighs from 40 to 46 pounds 
per cubic foot when dry. 


Representing the strength of oak by 100, that of —_—_e tree will be.. 
stiffness of oak by 100,. siscitxedeaneatanls oe 
toughness of oak by 100,. sv cessiscsesersesarserecseess108 


The wood of the occidental plane is very durable in water, and on that account 
the Americans use it for wooden quays in preference to any other kind. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia ; Michaux’s Travels, p. 7 and 86; Oliver’s Travels, vol. i. p. 75. 


4,.—Sycamore. 


381.—The sycamore, or great maple (Acer pseudo-platanus), generally called 
the plane tree in the north of England, is a native of the mountains of Germany, 
and is very common in Britain. 

It is a large tree and of quick growth ; it thrives well near the sea. According 
to Hassenfratz, the mean size of its trunk is about 32 feet in length, and 29 inches 
in diameter. Evelyn says, that in Germany they have a better variety than the 
one which grows in Britain. 

The wood is durable in a dry state, when it can be protected from worms; but 
it is equally as subject to be destroyed by them as beech. It is used chiefly for 
furniture, and the white wood of this tree is valuable for many ornamental articles. 

The colour of sycamore is gencrally of a brownish white; sometimes of a yel- 
lowish white, or nearly white in young wood, with a silky lustre. Its texture is 
nearly uniform, and the annual rings not very distinct. Its larger septa are small 
and close, and perhaps it might be more correctly described as having distinct 
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smaller septa, and no larger septa. Its flowers are small, presenting a minute 
dappled appearance. The wood is sometimes beautifully curled. In large trees 
the wood is generally tainted and brittle. Itis in general easy to work, being less 
hard than beech. 

The cohesive force of a square inch varies from 6000 to 10,000 pounds; its 
modulus of elasticity is 1,036,000 pounds for a square inch. <A cubic foot of syca- 
more weighs from 34 to 42 pounds when dry. 


Representing the strength of oak by 100, that of sycamore is...... 81 
stiffness of oak by 100, ......... cece eee eee ees 5D 
toughness of oak by 100, ............. cc ceeeee eee eee see bbl 


Evelyn’s Silva: Rondelet, l’Art de Batir. 


CLASS IT. 


382.—The second class contains all woods that have no larger transverse septa. 
To this class many woods belong, and of various colours and qualities. 

This class contains three divisions; the first and second formed on the same 
distinctions as the first and sccond in the first class (art. 374); the third division 
includes all the woods of which the pores are filled with resinous matter. 


DIVISION I. 


383.—In the first division of the second class the annual ring is nearly com- 
pact towards one side, and porous towards the other side; and from this inequality 
the wood is very subject to warp in drying. The author has only described four 
woods belonging to this division ; these are the chesnut, the ash, the elm, and the 
false acacia. 


1.— Chesnut. 


384.—The wood called chesnut is the produce of the Fagus castanea of botanists, 
commonly called the sweet or Spanish chesnut. This tree is anative of the warmer 
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mountainous parts of Europe, and was once very common in this country. Fitz- 
Stephens, in a description of London in Henry IT.’s time, states, that a noble 
forest of chesnuts grew on the north part of it; and many of the old buildings 
appear to have been built with this wood ; indeed it appears to have been the chief 
timber used in earlier times. | 

It is one of the largest and most long-lived of European trees, sometimes 
enduring more than a thousand years. The mean size of its trunk, according to 
Hassenfratz, is about 44 feet in length and 37 inches in diameter; and it is of a 
rapid growth. 

The chesnut contains only a very small proportion of sap-wood, and therefore 
the wood of young trees is found to be superior even to oak in durability. 
Marshall states, that hop-poles of this wood last longer than any other ;* and in 
pales, stakes, and posts, it has been known to last from 20 to 30 years, which is 
longer than most woods last in such situations. Mr. Kent has observed a post of 
chesnut taken up sound after having stood above 40 years;t and Miller says it 
will endure longer than elm to convey water under ground. The roof of King’s 
College, Cambridge, may be cited as an example of its durability in a dry state ; 
also the roof of the Church of Notre-Dame at Paris. Rondelet however observes, 
that several old buildings near Paris, of which the timbers were supposed to be 
chesnut, were cxamined by Buffon and D’Aubcnton, who found the pretended 
chesnut to be a variety of oak; and it is probable that a closer cxamination will 
prove the roof of Westminster Hall to be of oak.{ 

Chesnut is useful for the same purposes as oak, when the timber is not from 
old trees: but the wood of old trees is unfit for any situation where an uncertain 
load is to be borne, as it is brittle; and, as Evelyn states, often makcs a fair show 
outwardly when it is decayed and rotten within. According to Belidor, it soon 
rots when built in a wall; therefore the ends of joists of this wood should have a 
free space left round them. | 

According to Pursh, the American chesnut does not differ much from the 
European: it grows to a large sizc, is very durable, and much estcemed for fence 
work. 

The wood of the chesnut is nearly of the same colour as that of the oak. In old 
wood the sap-wood of chesnut is whiter and the heart-wood browner; but it is so 
much like oak that in old buildings they have been sometimes mistaken the one for 


* Rural Economy of the Southern Counties, vol. i. p. 216. 

+ Trans. of the Society of Arts, vol. x. p. 30. 

{ After the first edition of this work was published, the author examined some specimens of the rafters, 
&. of the roof of Westminster Hall, and found it to be of oak with a fine kind of septa.—December, 1820. 
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the other. Sir H. Davy says, ‘ they may be easily known by this circumstance, 
that the pores in the alburnum of the oak are much larger, and more thickly set, 
and are easily distinguished: whilst the pores in the chesnut require glasses to be 
seen distinctly.”* Chesnut has no large transverse septa, which is a more decided 
distinction, and renders it easy to know it from oak, whether the wood be old 
or not. 

The wood is hard and compact ; young wood is tough and flexible, old wood is 
brittle, and often shaky. It does not shrink and swell so much as other woods, 
and is easier to work than British oak. 

The cohesive force of a square inch of chesnut varies from 9570 to 12,000 
pounds when dry. The weight of a cubic foot dry is from 43 to 54°8 pounds. 

The properties as determined from a piece of young wood in a green state are 
as under. The cohesive force of a square inch of green chesnut is 8100 pounds; 
the weight of the modulus of elasticity per square inch of ditto, is 924,750 pounds ; 
the weight of a cubic foot of ditto, 54°68 pounds. 


Representing the strength of dry oak by 100, that of — chesnut is 68 
stiffness of dry oak by 100, eS cadauawieases . 54 
toughness of dry oak by 100, cicheeesaeeansaeeeeec OU 


After the preceding part of this article was written and sent to the press, an 
opportunity was afforded the author of making some experiments on dry chesnut ; 
and as they strongly confirm a very old observation respecting it, we are glad of 
having the power of adding them, to render this article more complete. 

The wood of the specimens submitted to experiment was from a tree of about 
thirty years’ growth, and 11 inches diameter: consequently it had been rapidly 
grown. Its specific gravity was 0°535. 

The first trial was made with the supports 30 inches apart; but a small knot 
near the middle caused the specimen to break with a long splinter, consequently 
it was not a fair measure of its strength. The fracture took place so suddenly, 
and so unexpectedly, that the author states he narrowly escaped an accident; as, 
unlike other woods, it gave no warning whatever. The second trial was made 
with the supports 24 inches apart, and may be considered a fair measure of the 
strength of chesnut: but though the bending was very considerable, the last 
measure taken being 2} inches, it broke as suddenly as the first specimen, and 


* enolate Chemistry, p. 222, 4to edit. 
LL 
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without any previous cracking or other signs of fracture. The result of these trials 
may be seen in the following table. 





Length. Area of section. 











First specimen................0666. 80 inches 1 inch square {| bent 0°5 inches with 865 ibs. 
DMHO™ ecnicead nicrnsetoraeee ditto ditto broke at a knot...... 
Second specimen .................. 24 inches ditto bent 0°5 inches ...... 
DIGG: testi gaassssteesernseegeiee: ditto ditto DIOR G ees Usteeie ties 








eres 





According to the experiment on the second specimen, the cohesion of a square 
inch of Spanish chesnut is 10,656 pounds: and the modulus of elasticity for a 
square inch, according to the first experiment, is 1,147,500 pounds; according to 
the second experiment, 1,126,656 pounds. 

It bends more than oak at the time of fracture, and therefore is tougher. Its 
toughness seems to permit it to yicld insensibly till every particle exerts its utmost 
force, and then it gives way at once, more in the manner of metals than in that of 
woods. Its properties are compared with those of oak in the table No. 20, at the 
end of the volume. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia; Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, art. Castanea ; Evelyn’s Silva; Rondelet, L’Art de 
Batir ; Belidor, Science des Ingénieurs; North American Flora, vol. i. p. 624. 


2.—<Ash. 


385.—The common ash (the Frarinus excelsior of botanists) is a native of 
Europe and the north of Asia, and is the most valuable of the genus. There are 
other species both in America and other places; but we know nothing worthy of 
notice respecting their wood. 

The ash is a very rapid growing tree, and like the chesnut, the young wood is 
much more valuable than that of old trees. No timber differs more from a 
difference of soil and situation than the ash. The mean size of the trunk is, 
according to Hassenfratz, 38 feet in length and 23 inches in diameter; but some- 
times this tree attains an immense size. 

Ash soon rots when exposed to either damp or alternate dryness and moisture ; 
but is tolerably durable in a dry situation. Evelyn says the best season for felling 
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ash is from November to February, and that when felled in full sap it is very 
subject to the worm. The pores of ash cut in the spring are of a reddish colour, 
and such wood is much benefited by water-seasoning. 

Ash is superior to any other British timber for its toughness and elasticity ; 
and in consequence of these properties, it is useful wherever sudden shocks are to 
be sustained; as in various parts of machines, wheel carriages, implements of 
husbandry, ship blocks, tools, and the like; being equally as usefyl in the arts of 
war as in those of peace, in ancient as well as in modern times : 


“From Peclion’s cloudy top, an ash entire 
Old Chiron fell’d, and shaped it for his sire.’—Porr’s Homer. 


It is too flexible for the timbers of buildings, and not sufficiently durable. 

The colour of the wood of old trees is oak brown, with a more veined appearance, 
the veins darker than in dak ; sometimes the wood is very beautifully figured. The 
wood of young trees is brownish white with a shade of green. 

Its texture is alternately compact and porous, the compact side of the annual 
ring being the darker coloured, which renders the annual rings very distinct. It 
has no larger septa, and consequently it has no flowers. 

It has neither taste nor smell, and is difficult to work, except the wood of old 
trees, which is of a more brittle nature. 

The cohesive force of a square inch varies from 6300 to 17,000 pounds; and the 
weight of its modulus of elasticity is about 1,525,500 pounds per square inch. The 
weight of a cubic foot dry varies from 34 to 52 pounds; when the weight ofa cubic 
foot is lower than 45 pounds, the wood is that of an old tree, and will be found 
deficient both in strength and toughness. 


Representing the strength of oak by 100, that of ash is ...... 119 
stiffness of oak by 100,.............0e.seee00 89 
toughness of oak by 100,................se+0ee0. LOO 


It exceeds oak both in strength and toughness, and in young wood the difference 
is still more considerable. 


Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary; Rees’s Cyclopzdia ; Evelyn’s Silva; Ellis’s Timber Tree Improved ; 
and Rondelet, L’Art de Batir. 
LL2 
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3.—Lilm. 


886.—Of the elm tree (the Ulmus of botanists) there are five species now 
common in Britain, viz., the common rough-leaved elm, the cork-barked elm, the 
broad-leaved elm or wych hazel, the smooth-leaved or wych elm, and the Dutch 
elm. 

The common rough-leaved elm (Ulmus campestris) is common in scattered 
woods and hedges in the southern parts of England; it is harder and more durable 
wood than the other species ; it resists moisture well, and is therefore preferred 
for coffins. 

The cork-barked elm ( U/mus suberosa) is very common in Sussex ; the wood is 
of an inferior kind, very much resembling Dutch elm. 

The broad-leaved elm or wych hazel (Ulmus montana) appears to be the most 
common species throughout Europe; it is frequent in the woods and hedges of 
England, particularly in the northern counties. Sir J. E. Smith says, ‘‘ the wood 
fetches about half the price of our Norfolk campestris.” 

The smooth-leaved or wych elm (Ulmus glabra) common in Herefordshire, 
Essex, and the north and north-east counties of England, is also common in Scot- 
land. It grows to a large size, and is much esteemed; it is readily distinguished 
by its smooth, dark, lead-coloured bark, and by its leaves being nearly smooth on 
the upper surface. The wood is tough and flexible, and is stated to be preferred 
for naves of wheels. 

The Dutch elm (Ulmus major) is a native of Holland; its wood is very inferior 
to the other species ; indeed Miller says it is good for nothing. 

The wych elm is the largest tree, and the Dutch elm the smallest. Hassenfratz 
states the mean size of the trunk of the elm tree to be 44 feet in length and 32 
inches in diameter. The trunk of the common rough-leaved elm is often rugged 
and crooked, and the tree is of slow growth. Marshall says the Vale of Gloucester 
produces some very fine clms, but has not described the specics. 

Elm has always been much estecmed for its durability in situations where it is 
constantly wet; and it is also said to be very durable in a perfectly dry state, but 
not when exposed to the weather. The piles upon which old London Bridge stood 
were chiefly of elm, and remained six centuries without material decay ;* and 
several other instances of its durability in water have been noticed. 

Elm is not useful for the general purposes of building, but from its durability 


* Hutton’s Tracts, vol. i. p. 118. 
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in water it makes excellent piles and planking for wet foundations. It is also 
used for water-works, such as pipes, pumps, and the like, and it is much used for 
coffins. The naves of wheels, the shells of blocks for tackle, the keels of ships, 
and sometimes the gunwales are made of elm. 

The colour of the heart-wood of elm is generally darker than that of oak, and 
of a redder brown. The sap-wood is of a yellowish or brownish white, with pores 
inclined to red. Elm is in general porous and cross-grained, sometimes very 
coarse grained, and has no large septa. It has a peculiar odour. It twists and 
warps much in drying, and shrinks very much both in length and breadth. It 
is difficult to work, but is not liable to split, and bears the driving of bolts and 
nails better than any other timber. The timber of the English elm is generally 
esteemed the best; that of the wych elm is equally as good, but the Dutch elm is 
very inferior. 

The cohesive force of a square inch of elm varies from 6070 to 13,200 pounds ; 
and the weight of its modulus of elasticity for a square inch is about 1,343,000 
pounds. The weight of a cubic foot dry is from 34 to 47 pounds; seasoned, from 
36 to 50 pounds. 


Representing the mean strength of oak by 100, that ofelmis 82 
stiffness of oak by 100,.................. 78 
toughness ofoak by 100,.................. 86 


According to the experiments of Mr. Couch, elm shrinks one forty-fourth part 
of its width in seasoning. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Ulmus;’’ Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary ; Evelyn’s Silva; Rondelct, L’Art 
de Batir; Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber ; Winch on the Geography of Plants; and Annals of 
Philosophy for 1818. 


4.— Common Acacia. 


887.—The common acacia, or American locust tree (Robinia pseudo-acacia of 
botanists), is a native of the mountains of America from Canada to Carolina. It 
is a beautiful tree, attains a considerable size, and is of very quick growth. 
According to Hassenfratz, the mean size of its trunk is 32 feet in length and 23 
inches diameter. 

The wood is much valued for its durability : some of the houses built by the 
first settlers in New England of this wood still continue firm and sound; and in 
posts, stakes, and pales, it is found to be one of the most durable kinds. It is 
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adapted for any purpose to which oak is applied: it makes excellent tree-nails for 
ships, and is valuable for fencing. There are several other species; but we have 
only specimens of the kind now described.* 

The colour of the wood of the acacia is of a greenish yellow, with a slight 
tinge of red in the pores. Its structure is alternately nearly compact and very 
porous, which marks distinctly the annual rings. It has no large septa, and there- 
fore no flowers. It has no sensible taste or odour in a dry state. It will require 
about the same degree of labour to work it as ash does. 

The cohesive force of a square inch varies from 10,000 to 18,000 pounds ; and 
the weight of a cubic foot seasoned is from 49 to 56 pounds. Its other properties, 
determined from young wood in an unseasoned state, are as under : 


Weight of the modulus of elasticity for a square inch, 1,687,500 pounds. 


Representing the mean strength of oak by 100, that of unseasoned acacia is 95 
stiffness of oak by 100, ...... cle ccc ee eee cee eee eer eeeeee 98 
toughness ofoak by 100, 2.0... ....cccee cee ces sce eeeseeeeseee OB 


Hence in a dry state it will bo superior to oak in these properties. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Robinia ;”? Evelyn’s Silva, Hunter's edit.; and Rondelct, ?Art de Batir ; 
Pursh, vol. ii. p. 487. See also Barlow on the Strength of Materials, p. 156; edition of 1837. 


DIVISION II. 


388.—In the second division of the second class, the wood is uniformly porous ; 
the distinction of the rings is chiefly owing to a difference between the colours of 
the sides of each ring. To this uniformity of texture may be referred the superi- 
ority of the woods in this division in retaining their original form; or, in other 
words, it is the reason they stand so well in work. The woods of this division are 
very numerous, but many of them have little durability: only six are here 
described ; those are mahogany, walnut, teak, poona, African teak, and poplar. . 


* The tree was much recommended for planting in this country by Cobbett, and by Mr. Withers of 
Holt in Norfolk. The latter gentleman published several tracts on the subject, which have not been 
hitherto duly appreciated. 
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1.—Mahogany. 


389.—Mahogany is the produce of the tree called by botanists Swietenia 
mahogont. Itisa native of the West Indies, and the country round the Bay of 
Honduras in America. 

There are other two species of Swietenia besides the mahogany tree, which are 
natives of the East Indies. The one, a large tree, of which the wood is of a dull 
red colour, and remarkably hard and heavy. The other is only a middle-sized tree, 
with wood of a deep yellow colour, close grain, heavy, and durable, much resem- 
bling that of the box tree; but neither of these species is in use in this country. 

The mahogany tree is stated to be of very rapid growth, and makes a very fine 
appearance. Its trunk often exceeds 40 feet in length, and 6 feet in diameter. 
The Honduras mahogany is cut down at two periods in the year; that is, at 
Christmas and in the autumn. The trees are cut off at about 12 feet from the 
ground; the workmen having a stage to work upon. The trunk furnishes wood 
of the largest dimensions, but for ornamental purposes the branches are preferable ; 
the grain in them being closer and the veins more variegated. Mahogany was 
first brought to London in the year 1724. 

In a dry state mahogany is very durable, and not subject to worms. It does 
not last long when exposed to the weather. It is a kind of wood that would make 
excellent timbers for floors, roofs, &c. ; but, on account of its price, its use is chiefly 
confined to furniture and doors for rooms ; for which purposes it is the best mate- 
rial in use. It is sometimes used for some parts of window frames and for sashes ; 
but from its not standing the weather well, it is not so fit for these purposes. It 
has also been extensively used in the framing of machinery for cotton mills, &c. 

The colour of mahogany is a red brown, of different shades, and various 
degrees of brightness; sometimes yellowish brown; often very much veined and 
mottled with darker shades of the same colour. 

The texture is uniform, and the annual rings are not very distinct. It has 
no large septa, but the smaller septa are often very visible, with pores between 
them; these pores are often filled with a white substance in the Jamaica wood, 
but generally empty in the Honduras kind. It has neither taste nor smell, 
shrinks very little, and warps or twists less than any other kind of wood. 

The variety called Spanish mahogany is imported from Cuba, Jamaica, Iis- 
paniola, and some other of the West Indian Islands, and in smaller logs than the 
Honduras. ‘The size of the logs is in general about from 20 to 26 inches square, 
and about 10 feet in length. The Spanish mahogany is close-grained and hard, 
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generally of a darker colour than Honduras; free from black specks, and some- 
times strongly figured; and its pores appear as if chalk had been rubbed into 
them. 

The Honduras mahogany is imported i in logs of a larger size, that is, from 2 to 
- 4 feet square, and 12 or 14 feet in length; some planks have been got 6 or 7 feet 
wide. The grain of the Honduras kind is generally very open, and often irregular, 
with black or grey spots. The veins and figures are frequently very fine and 
showy ; the best kind is that which is most free from grey specks, and of a fine 
golden colour. It holds with glue better than any other wood. 

The cohesive force of a square inch of Spanish mahogany is 7560 pounds, and 
of Honduras mahogany 11,475 pounds. 

The weight of the modulus of elasticity of mahogany is 1,255,500 pounds for 
@ square inch for Spanish, and 1,593,000 for Honduras. ‘The weight ofa cubic 
foot of mahogany is from 35 to 53 pounds. 


Representing the strength ofoak by 100, that of = een is 67, of Hondur. 96 


stiffness of oak by 100,. Hdehsices taken Opaaiaad's .. 98 
toughness of oak by 100,.. heathanateuatsian Ol: sueesbeaedees 99 
2.— Walnut. 


390.—The common walnut tree (Juglans regia) is a native of Persia and the 
northern parts of China. It was formerly much propagated in England for its 
wood, which was much esteemed before mahogany was introduced. The wood is 
very beautiful, and is still much prized by people of taste, who consider its colour 
to be far superior to the red brown of mahogany. 

Walnut, on account of its scarcity, is scarcely ever used for the purposes of 
building ; indeed it is of too flexible a nature for beams, though it appears to have 
been used for that purpose by the ancients. Pliny observes, that it has the good 
property of giving warning by cracking before it breaks; hence when the baths of 
Antendros failed, the bathers were alarmed in time to save themselves. The wood 
is durable, and not liable to be destroyed by worms; and it is much used for gun- 
stocks, and sometimes for furniture. It has the advantage of not producing sen- 
sible chemical action on iron or steel: hence its use for gun-stocks, handles of 
knives and other steel instruments; and its value for making Growere or boxes to 
contain instruments of polished steel. 

The hickory or white walnut (Juglans alba) is a native of North America. It 
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is a large tree, the trunk sometimes exceeding three feet in diameter. The wood 
of young trees is extremely tough and flexible, making excellent hand-spikes. 
_ The black Virginia walnut (Juglane nigra) is also a native of America, and is 
found from Pennsylvania to Florida. It is a large tree, and for furniture the wood 
is the most valuable of the walnut-tree kind. It is ofa fine grain, and beautifully 
veined, receiving an excellent polish. It is also durable, and not affected by 
worms. The heart-wood of walnut tree is of a grayish brown, with blackish brown 
pores, often much veined, with darker shades of the same colour ; the sap-wood is 
grayish white. The colours are much brightcned, and the veins rendered more 
distinct, by oiling. Its texture is not so uniform as that of mahogany, the pores 
being somewhat more thickly set on one side of the annual ring. It has no large 
septa nor flowers. It has a slightly bitter taste when green, and a perceptible 
odour. It does not work so easily as mahogany, but may in general be brought 
to a smoother surface. It shrinks very little. 

The cohesive force of a square inch of walnut varics from 5360 to 8130 pounds ; 
its modulus of elasticity for a square inch is 837,000 pounds, in a green state; the 
weight of a cubic foot varies from 40 to 48 pounds, in a dry state. 


Representing the strength of oak by 100, that of common walnut is 74 


stiffness of oak by 100, ............ cee 49 
toughness of oak by 100, ............... cece eee ees 111 


These propertics were ascertained from a green specimen; the strength and 
stiffness would be greater in a dry state. 


Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary ; Rondelet, L’Art de Batir ; and Rees’s Cyclopadia. 


3.—Teak Wood, or Indian Oak. 


391.— Teak wood is the produco of the Tectona grandis of botanists, and is a 
native of the mountainous parts of the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, as well as 
of Java, Ceylon, and other parts of the Hast Indies. 

The teak tree is of rapid growth, and the trunk grows erect, to a vast height, 
with copious spreading branches. 

The wood of the teak tree is by far the most useful timber in India; it is light, 

MM 
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easily worked, and, though porous, it is strong and durable; it requires little 
seasoning, and shrinks very little: it affords tar of good quality, and is rather of 
an oily nature, therefore does not injure iron ; and is the best wood in that country 
for ship-timber, house carpentry, or any other work where strong and durable 
wood is required.* 

Malabar teak is esteemed superior to any other in India, and is extensively used 
for ship-building at Bombay. It grows in the teak forests, along the western side 
of the Ghaut Mountains, and the contiguous ridges, where the numerous streams 
afford water-carriage for the timber. There is a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, grows 
on the banks of the Godovery, in Hindostan, of which the wood is beautifully 
veined, closer grained, and heavier than that of the cgmmon teak tree; this kind 
is well adapted for furniture. 

The cohesive force of teak wood varies from 13,000 to 15,000 pounds per square 
inch, the weight of its modulus of elasticity is 2,167,000 pounds per square inch, 
according to Mr. Barlow’s experiments; and the weight of a cubic foot seasoned, 
varies from 41 to 53 pounds. 


Representing the strength of oak by 100, that of teak will be...... 109 
stiffness of oak by 100, ............ ccc cee cee eee eeeeee 126 
toughness of oak by 100, .............cecee eee cee scenes OA 


From which it appears, that it is much superior to oak in these properties, except 
in toughness; but it isto be remembered, that these proportions are drawn from 
two or three experiments on teak, and most probably these were tried on very 
select specimens; whcreas thosc for oak are from a mean specimen, selected from 


pieces of oak of various qualities. 


Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. xxx.; Rees’s Cyclopedia; Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber; and Quarterly Review, vol. x. 


4,.—Poona, Poon, or Peon. 


391 a.—The wood called poona is brought from the East Indies. It very 
nearly resembles a dull-coloured and grayish specimen of mahogany; and would 


* Dr. Wollaston found that teak wood contains a considerable quantity of silica; Mr. Sivright also 
obtained similar results —Edin. Phil. Journal, vol. iii. p. 897 and 418. 
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be useful for any purpose to which such kind of mahogany is applicable; besides 
having a greater degree of strength and stiffness compared with its weight. Poona 
is used for the decks, masts, and yards of ships, and it appears to be well adapted 
for these purposes both by its strength and lightness. In respect to durability, 
we have not been able to collect satisfactory information ; its texture is porous, 
but uniform; and the mean weight ofa cubic foot in the dry state is 40°5 lbs. 
taken from our specimens. 

The cohesive force of poona is from 10,000 to 14,700 lbs. per square inch ; 
the mean weight of the modulus of elasticity for a base ofan inch square is 
1,689,800 Ibs. 

The specific gravity, and the relative strength, stiffness, and resilient power 
compared with Riga fir, as 1,000, from Mr. Barlow and Mr. Fincham’s experi- 
ments are, as under: 


Specific gravity. Strength. Stiffnoss. Resilience. 














Pee Seasons ees Se a) (eee a a Ne eS ee te Et 
‘579 1380 1270 1100 Barlow. : 

‘647 1226 1230 1146 Fincham. | 

estan 


‘613 1303 1250 1273 Mean of both. 


ee ET © I yee ce et, 


From whence it appears that it 1s superior to Riga firin the properties required 
for most wood. 


Knowles’s Inquiry concerning the Navy ; Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber; and the 1st vol. 
of Morgan and Creuzes’ Papers on Naval Architecture. 


5.—Turtosa, or African Teak. 


391 4.—Timber is now imported in considerable quantities from Sierra Leone ; 
we have received specimens of four kinds, the best of which is called Turtosa, or 
African teak, and not unfrequently African oak. 

It is used for the same purposes as oak, and has lately been used rather exten- 
sively in ship-building for the navy. 

The colour of the turtosa wood is a moderately deep grayish brown. The tex- 

MM 2 
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ture is uniform, the annual rings not distinct *; but the smaller septa are strong 
and numerous. It is dense, hard, and brittle. The taste is bitter; but the 
seasoned wood has no sensible smell. It appears to split much internally in 
seasoning, and as it is only a few years since it was first imported, an opinion 
cannot well be given, from experience, as to its durability; the only thing giving 
reason to doubt regarding it, is its liability to shakes. 

According to the author’s own experiments made in 1821 the cohesive force 
of a square inch of turtosa is 17,200 lbs.; and the weight ofa cubic foot dry is 
59-4 lbs.; but it is variable from 58 to 61lbs. The weight of the modulus of 
elasticity of turtosa is 1,728,000 lbs. for a square inch. 

A bar one foot long, and one inch square, supported at the ends, breaks with 
954 lbs. applicd in the middle; and bends 73> of its length, or one-fortieth of an. 
inch by a weight of 100 lbs. 

In addition to the author’s experiments, he had a scries of most valuable ones 
communicated to him by Col. Sir F. Smith, of the Royal Engineers: they were 
made on large specimens, and under a variety of conditions. 

The first experiments were on the tranverse strength, and the following table 
coutains the results. 


ore - ee ner cement meme -- as eee 





RS A 


A bar 1 foot long, 1 inch square. 

















. ; Brenkin aN ane Sy, Does Pp poanr aera re 
| Kind of wood. Bearing. | Breadth. Depth. weight Breaking | Woight bonding it 
weight. az Of an inch. 
Turtosa............ 7% ft. 3 in. 6 in. 10697 ibs. | 760 Ibs. 139 Ibs. 
Ditto ...... 22... 73 -~ 3 — 4 — 4816 — | 770 -— 145 — 
DDiGtO: Sibesinss 7 -- 6 — G 1 187503— | 660 — 100 — 
Ditto ............ 74— 3 —- 6 —- 7272 -- | 510 — 111 — 
Ditto heartwood | 10 — 3: - 6 — 6720 — | 620 — 136 —- 
Ditto outside .. | 10 — i 6 --— 7224 — | 670 — 167 — 
Ditto ditto ..... 10. -- 3 -- G — $064 — | 7-45 --— 126 — 
Ditto ............ (fn i es 6— | 10464 — | 740 — 123 — 
Means of the kind usually employed 684 — 131 — 
Conta or 2nd best 7k — 3. 6 — 7000 — | 496 — 121 — 
Inferior kind ... Ta 3— 6— 7692 — | 5640 — 121 — 
Ditto ............ 73 — 3 6 -— 7168 — | 507 — 100 —~ 


te ae * 
reqmenneemee eee eee ee eee eer comm ut oe ee oT ee A ae alae 


* The rings are probably never so distinct in tropical trees as in those growing in a climate of alternating 
summer and winter. Their vegetation and production of leaves being uninterrupted, unless by the two 
dry seasons at the solstices, the rings, if any, must be somi-annual instead of annual. On the other hand, 
the shortness and suddenness of the polar summer is registered in the extreme distinctness and contrast of 
the hard and svft layers in Norway fir, &e.—Edit., 1853. 
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Sir F’. Smith’s Experiments on the Resistance to Tension. 


OT RRR Py aes NATE LATTA RTT AR FO 


; Cylinder +25 inch Mean absolute Mean velative 
Kind of wood. in aeciel i er a aa oth. 
African teak...... 1064: tbs. 9 
Ditto ......0.,, | 1008 — ‘ eC te: 104 
English we 3 1008 
nglish oak...... | — = 

Ditto oo... 952 — ‘ FOB00 100 

Fir wer vac reasasvns 728 — °) a 
Ditto ............ 449 — i £2000 — 61 





Sir F. Smith's Experiments on the Resistance to Compression, the pieces 4 feet long, 


| 


and 14 inches square. 








ee 8 TTT TENS OS Fw am eed ae acne 


Mean stress in 








F Weight that broke Mean relative 
Kind of wood. The piece. ee Lick strenteth: 
African teak... ... 9194 Ibs.) ; 
Ditto ....0....... 9362 — 5 | TI8O ts. 208 
English oak...... 4154— ) ‘ 
Ditto 0.0.0.0... 5722 —— § “200 — 100 


The resistance to crushing in short specimens has becn given (in art. 180) ; but 
Mr. Renton having made some additional expcriments on African tcak, the results 
will be useful inserted in this place. 


No. 


{| 


¢ 
9 


3— 
4— 





a ee ee ete a oe ee a ee os Aa ee et eke eterna REET So SN AE oc N— SORELY ET sed Se ene 





Length. Arca. Split with Crushed with Stress per square inch. 
4 in. 2 inches square. 30080 Ibs. 33920 Ibs. 8480 Ibs. 
| 4 in. 1¢ inches ditto. 80800 — 34563 — "9600 — 
| 


Mean 9320 lbs. 
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Sir F. Smith further ascertained the comparative expense of labour, between 
working African teak and English oak. 


re EE Ae te megane nee ee nee a 


English oak. African teak. 








Sawing is as 1 isto 1°64 
Planing - 1 . 2:10 
Making sash frames... J 5 15 


Hence it will appear that it is expensive to work; nevertheless it is much 
employed both in London, Liverpool, the new docks at Goole, and other places. 


6.— Poplar. 


392.—Of the poplar tree (the Populus of botanists) there are five species com- 
mon in England. The common white poplar, the black poplar, the aspen or trem- 
bling poplar, the abele or great white poplar, and the Lombardy poplar. 

The wood of the aspen lasts long exposed to the weather, and most of the 
poplars prove very durable in a dry state ; agrecable to the woodman’s adage, 


“ Cover me well to keep me dry, 
And heart of oak 1 do defy.” CRAGU, 


Thd wood of most of the species makes very good flooring for bed-rooms and 
places where there is not much wear, and it has the advantage of not catching fire 
readily ; or, as Evelyn has it, “the poplar burns untowardly, and rather moulders 
away than maintains any solid heat.” Vitruvius has justly observed of the 
poplars, that they are woods sufficiently strong for light purposes, being soft, 
white, and easy to work, and well adapted for carving ; but none of the species are 
fit for large timbers. 

There is not much difference in the wood of these species. The colour is of a 
yellowish or brownish white; one side of the annual rings being a little darker 
than the other, which renders the growth of each year visible. They are of an uni- 
form texture, and are without the larger septa. The Lombardy, the black, and the 
common white poplar are the most esteemed. The Lombardy poplar is sometimes 
recommended for cheese-rooms and farm-houses in general, because neither mice 
nor mites will attack it. The cohesive force of a square inch of common white 
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poplar is from 4496 to 6641 pounds, and the others will not differ much from it . 
the weight of the modulus of elasticity for a square inch is, for abele 1,134,000 
pounds, and for Lombardy poplar 763,000 pounds; the weight of a cubic foot dry 
is,,for abele 82 pounds, for common white poplar 88 pounds, for Lombardy poplar 
24 pounds, for aspen and for black poplar 26 pounds. 


Representing the strength ofoak by 100, that of abele is 86, that of Lom. pop. is 50 
stiffness of oak by 100,.................. 66, ccc cccce cence ceeeve cee if 
toughness of oak by 100,..................012, occ ccc eee eee eee OT 


Rees’s Cyclopedia; Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary ; Vitruvius, lib. ii. cap. ix.; and Evelyn's Silva. 


DIVISION III. 


393.—In the third division of the second class the woods are distinguished by 
the pores containing resinous matter. Some of the most useful and the most 
durable kinds of wood belong to this division. The cedars and the different species 
of pine belong to this division. 


1.— Cedar of Libanus, or the Great Cedar. 


$94.—The cedar of Libanus, or Pinus cedrus of botanists, is a cone-bearing 
tree, and an evergreen; it is a native of Mount Libanus, whence it has its.name. 
The finest cedars in the time of Vitruvius grew in Candia and Africa; and there 
were also some grown in Syria, but we do not know of what species. 

It grows to a considerable size ; the mean size of the trunk, according to Has- 
senfratz, is about 39 inches in diameter, and 50 feet in length. Several very fine 
cedars have been produced in this country. The tree which furnished the speci- 
mens on which the author’s experiments were made was 34 inches in diameter ; 
it was grown at Ditton Park, near Windsor. . 

The wood is said to be very durable. It is stated by Pliny, that in the Temple 
of Apollo at Utica, cedar was found of nearly 1200 years old, According to Vitru- 
vius, the statue of Diana, in the famous Temple at Ephesus, was of cedar, as well 
as the timber work of the floor and ceiling of that edifice; and he further states, 
that the timber-work of the most celebrated temples of antiquity was in general 
executed in cedar, on account of its extreme durability. The cedar used for sta- 
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tues was most probably the oxycedrus (see art. 403); but though 

describes the cedar as having a leaf like cypress, that used for beams; floors, and 
other parts of the temples, was most likely to be the great cedar, as it does not 
appear that the other kinds are large enough for such purposes. Cedar of Libanus 
was used by Solomon in the construction of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

It has no perceptible larger transverse septa; but when it is planed where it 
has been cut across the annual rings, the smaller septa present a very minute and 
beautiful dappled appearance. The general colour of cedar is a rich light yellowish 
brown; the annual rings distinct, each ring consisting of two parts, the one part 
harder, darker coloured, and more compact than the other. 

It is a resinous wood, and has a peculiar and powerful odour, with a slightly 
bitter taste, and is not subject to the worm. It is straight grained, and easily 
worked, but readily splits. 

The cohesive force of a square inch of cedar is 7400 pounds; the weight of its 
modulus of elasticity for a square inch is 486,000 pounds according to my expe- 
riments ; and the weight of a cubic foot seasoned is from 30°5 to 38 pounds. 


Representing the strength of oak by 100, that of cedar is ......... 62 
stiffness of oak by 100, ........... eee = 28 
toughness of oak by 100, .............c cece cee eee eee eee 187 


From these proportions it appears that it exceeds the oak in toughness, but is 
vastly inferior in stiffness and strength. 


Evelyn’s Silva; Miller’s Gardencr’s Dictionary ; Rondelet, L’Art de Batir, tome iv. ; 1 Kings v. and vi. ; 
and Perraujt’s Vitruvius, lib. ii. chap. ix. 


2.—Led or Yellow Fir. 


395.—Red or Yellow Fir is the produce of the Scotch fir tree (the Pinus syl- 
vestris of botanists); it is a native of the hills of Scotland, and other northern 
parts of Europe, and common in Russia, Denmark, Norway, Lapland, and Sweden. 
The great forests of Norway and Sweden consist almost entirely of Scotch fir and 
spruce fir. The Scotch fir is exported from thence in logs and deals, under the 
name of red-wood. Norway exports no trees above 18 inches diameter; conse- 
quently there is much sap-wood; but the heart-wood is both stronger and more 
durable than that of larger trees from other situations. Riga exports a consider- 
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able quantity under the naspes of masts and spars; those pieces from 18 to 25 
anches diameter are called masks, and are usually 70 or 80 feet in length; those of 
less than 18 inches diameter ate called spars. According to Mr. Coxe, the greater 
part of the Riga timber is grown in the districts near the Dneiper. Yellow deals 
and planks are imported from Stockholm, Gefle, Frederickshall, Christiana, and 
various other ports of Norway, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia. 

The Scotch fir is often grown in English plantations, but the wood is seldom of 
much value, as it succeeds only upon dry gravelly ground ; and it appears to me 
to be an inferior variety of the pinus sylvestris that is usually planted, if not a 
different species from that which produces the Riga timber. In the mountainous 
tract through which the river Dee traverses, in Aberdeenshire, there is a fine 
forest of natural grown wood; some of the trees exceed 3 feet in diameter and 
90 feet in height. The wood is of a very good quality, but not equal to the 
best foreign kinds. 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine, are obtained from the Scotch fir; and the tree is 
not injured by extracting these products, when it has acquired a certain age; 
indeed some suppose the wood to be improved by it. 

It is the most durable of the pine species; and it was the opinion of the cele- 
brated Mr. Brindley, the conductor of the Grand Trunk Canal, and an opinion 
founded on observation, “ that red Riga deal, or pine wood, would endure as long 
as oak in all situations.”* Similar observations have been made by Mr. Semplc.t 

An instance of the durability of fir is given by Duhamel, who states, that the 
piles of the foundations of an old church which had existed many centuries were 
found to be perfectly sound in the centre, which still had the colour and odour of 
resin, but the outside was a little decayed. And an instance of the durability of 
natural grown Scotch fir is given by Dr. Smith, who states, “that he had seen 
some of it, which, after it had been 300 years in the roof of an old castle, was as 
fresh and full of sap as new-imported from Memel;”’ and “that part of it was 
actually wrought up into new furniture.” { And here it may be observed, that 
foreign timber has an advantage that is too seldom allowed to that which is home 
grown ; for it is always seasoned in some degree before it arrives in this country, 
therefore cannot be employed in so unseasoned a state as British timber is gene- 
rally employed. 

Its lightness and stiffness render it superior to any other material for beams, 
girders, joists, rafters, and framing in general. It is also much used for masts 


* Darwin’s Phytologia, p. 521. 

+ Treatise on Building in Water, p. 86. 

t Dr. Smith, quoted by Pontey, Forest Pruner, p. 71. 
NWN 
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and other parts of vessels. For joiners’ work it is also much used, both for external 
and internal work, as it is more easily wrought, stands better, is nearly ifnot quite 
as durable, and is much cheaper than oak. 

The colour of the wood of the different varieties of Scotch fir differs considerably ; 
it is generally of a reddish yellow, or a honey yellow, of various degrees of bright- 
ness. It consists in the section ofalternate hard and soft circles; the one part of 
each annual ring being soft and light coloured, the other harder and dark coloured. 
It has no larger transverse septa, and it has a strong resinous odour and taste. 
It works easily when it does not abound in resin; and the foreign wood shrinks 
about one-thirtieth part of its width in seasoning from the log. 

In the best timber the annual rings are thin, not exceeding one-tenth of an inch 
in thickness; the dark parts of the rings of a bright and reddish colour; the wood 
hard and dry to the feel, neither leaving a woolly surface after the saw, nor filling 
its teeth with resin. The best Norway is the finest of this kind, and the best Riga 
is of similar quality, and much used for masts. Memel is stiffer, and in other 
respects not much inferior. 

The inferior kinds have thick annual rings: in some kinds the dark parts of 
the rings are ofa honey yellow, the wood heavy, and filled with soft resinous 
matter, feels clammy, and chokes the saw. Timber of this kind is not durable, 
nor fit for bearing strains. Mar Forest timber is often ofthis kind. In other 
inferior kinds the wood is spongy, contains less resinous matter, and presents a 
woolly surface after the saw. Swedish timber is often of this kind, and is then 
inferior in strength and stiffness. 


The cohesive force of a square inch of foreign timber varies from 7000 to 14000 Ibs. 


of Mar Forest.................. 7000 to 10000 
of English growth ............ 5000to 7000 
The weight of a cubic foot of foreign fir seasoned, varies from 29 to 40 lbs. 
of English growth, seasoned ...... 28 to 33 
of Mar Forest ........................ 88 


The mean weight of the modulus of elasticity for a square inch 
of the foreign varieties of Scotch fir of a — — is 1,687,000 lbs. 
of Mar Forest .............. ...... 845,000 
of English ......00cccccccescssscssescsecesscscsesesavecsescuaeace 951,000 


The mean strength, stiffness, and toughness of oak being each represented by 
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100, those of the different varieties of Scotch fir will be represented by the num- 
bers below : 


Strength of _— timber 80, of Mar Forest ditto 61, of ne — ditto 60 
Stiffness............ ..114, Sicbuigiaaclaine alae ae ilals eae aie . 55 
Toughness .. scenes aries due 56, . eRRAG a aneoate Oa: -vacetotetpedatanete ees OO 


Mr. John White favoured the author with a specimen of Norway yellow fir 
much superior to any of the fir kind that has been experimented upon; its strength 
was to that of oak as 120 to 100; its weight per cubic foot 39 pounds. 

The wood of the Scotch fir from cold climates appears to be always much 
harder than that which is the product of warmer countries ; for from the under side 
of crooked pine trees the Laplanders procure what they term kior, which is always 
as hard as box-wood; this they use for the bottoms of their sledges, and for the 
outer part of their bows.. The Norway timber is also harder than that of 
Riga, &c. 


Revs’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Pinus;’’ Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber; Von Buch’s Travels in 
Norway ; Linnzus’s Tour in Lapland, vol. i. and ii. ; and Coxe’s Travels in Russia. 


3.— White Fir or Deal. 


896.—White fir is the produce of different species of spruce fir; that from the 
north of Europe is produced by the Norway spruce (Pinus abies of botanists) ; but 
that from America is produced either by the white spruco (Pinus alba), or black 
spruce (Pinus nigra). White fir is imported in deals or planks. 

The Norway spruce (Pinus abies) is a native of mountains in various parts of 
Europe and the north of Asia. The forests of Norway afford it abundantly. A 
considerable quantity is imported from Christiana in deals and planks, which are 
esteemed the best white deals of any; not so much, Von Buch says, from the 
superior quality of the tree, as the regular thickness of the deals. The trees are 
usually cut into three lengths, gencrally of about twelve feet each, and are after- 
wards cut into deals and planks by saw mills, each length yielding three deals or 
planks. A tree requires 70 or 80 years’ growth before it arrives at perfection. 
White deals are also imported from Frederickstadt, Drontheim, and other ports in 
Norway; and from Gottenburg, Riga, and other of the Baltic ports. At Chris- 
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tiana, Mr. Coxe states, that each saw-mill is restricted from cutting more than a 
certain quantity of deals: at that port there are 136 saw-mills, and the quantity 
permitted to be cut amounts to twenty million standard deals, 12 feet long, and 
1+ inch thick. 

It is from the Norway spruce that the Burgundy pitch is obtained. It thrives 
very well in some parts of Britain, and produces very good timber, little inferior 
to the foreign; it is somewhat softer, and the knots are extremely hard, which 
renders it difficult to work. White deal is very durable in a dry state, and is 
much used for internal joiners’ work, and for furniture. It unites well with glue. 

The American white spruce fir (Pinus alba), in Canada called epinette, or 
rather sapinetie blanche, is a native of high mountainous tracts in the colder parts 
of North America. The wood is not so resinous as that of the Norway spruce, 
and it is tougher, less heavy, and generally more liable to twist in drying. It is 
imported in deals and planks. 

The American black spruce fir (Pinus nigra) is a native of the high mountain- 
ous tracts from the northern parts of Canada to Carolina. The black and white 
spruce are so named from the colour of the bark, the wood of both kinds being of 
the same colour. The black spruce is said to produce the best wood ; and, according 
to Pursh, grows to the highest trees. We have not, however, been able to procure 
a specimen that was known to be from the black kind. 

The colour of spruce fir, or white deal, is yellowish or brownish white; the 
hard part of the annual ring a darker shade of the same colour; often has a silky 
lustre, especially in the American and British grown kinds. Each annual ring 
consists of two parts, the one hard, the other softer. The knots are generally 
very hard. The clear and straight-grained kinds are often tough, but not very 


difficult to work, and stand extremely well when properly seasoned: and they are 
often used for topmasts. 


The cohesive force of a square inch of Christiana deal is from 8000 to 12000 pounds. 
of American white spruce .................. 8000 to 10000 
of British grown Norway spruce is about 8000 


The modulus of elasticity is 1,500,000 pounds for a square inch, taking the 
mean of the three kinds. 


A. cubic foot of Christiana deal weighs from ...... 28 to 32 pounds when dry. 
of American white spruce..................... 29 
of Norway spruce (British grown) ......... 84 
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Representing the strength, stiffness, and hardness of oak, each by 100, 








American white | British grown 
Christiana deal. Norway : 


spruce. spruce 





The strength will be... 104 


70 
The stiffness ............ 104 81 
Geeienune 60 





The shrinkage of white deal is about one-seventieth part in becoming perfectly 
dry, according to the author’s observations; the deals being in the state they are 
usually purchased at the timber-yards when first measured. What are termed 
dry deals will shrink about one-ninetieth part. 


Von Buch’s Travels in Norway ; Ree s’s Cyclopsedia, art.“ Pinus ;”? Evelyn’s Silva; and Coxe’s Travels 
in Norway; Pursh, North American Flora, vol. 1. p. 640. 


4. American Pines ; 5. Pitch Pine ; 6. Silver Fir; and, 7. Pinaster. 


397.—The Weymouth pine or white pine (Pinus strobus) is a native of North 
America, and is imported in large logs, often more than 2 feet square and 30 feet 
in length. Itis one of the largest and most uscful of the American pines, and 
makes excellent masts. The wood is light and soft, but is said to stand the 
weather tolerably well. 

In joiners’ work the wood is much used for mouldings, and other work where 
clean straight-grained wood is desirable; but it is not durable, nor fit for large 
timbers, being very liable to take the dry rot. It has a peculiar odour. 

The colour of the wood is a brownish yellow, the texture is more nearly uniform 
than that of any other of the pine species, and the annual rings not very distinct. 
It stands very well when seasoned, and is a very good kind of wood for moulds for 
casting from, and for some kinds of furniture; but its softness renders it unfit for 
many purposes. Its strength, &c. are given in a table in the following page. 

398.— Yellow pine (Pinus variabilis) is a native of the pine forests from New 
England to Georgia, and the wood is much used for many of the carpenter’s pur- 
poses, and for shipbuilding. It is also imported into Britain; but we have not 
been able to procure specimens that were known to be from this tree. 
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899,—The pitch pine (Pinus resimosa) is a native of Canada, and is remarkable 
for the abundance and fragrance of its resin. It is a very heavy wood, and not 
very durable: it is also brittle when very dry. It is of a redder colour than the 
Scotch pine, feels sticky, and is difficult to plane. Its other properties are given 
in the table below. 

400.—The silver fir (Pinus picea) is a native of the mountains of Siberia, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and is common in British plantations. It is a-large 
tree, and produces the Strasburg turpentine of commerce. It is supposed to attain 
its greatest perfection in this country in about 80 years, and the average increase 
during that period has often been a cubic foot of wood for each year. The girt of 
a tree at Woodhouselee, Midlothian, was 7°4 feet in 1759 at 4 feet from the ground, 
and in 1798 it girted 11°12 feet. The wood is of a good quality, and much used 
on the Continent both for carpentry and ship-building. The harder fibres are ofa 
yellow colour, compact, and resinous; the softer ncarly white. Like the other 
kinds of fir, it is light and stiff, and does not bend much under a considerable load ; 
consequently floors constructed of it remain permanently level. It is subject to the 
worm. Wiebcking says, it lasts longer in the air than in water, and it is therefore 
more fit for the upper parts of bridges than for piles and picrs. 

401.—The cluster pine (Pinus pinaster) is a native of the rocky mountainous 
parts of Europe, and is sometimes cultivated in British plantations. It is a larger 
tree than the Scotch pine, and produces both pitch and turpentine ; and its wood 
is not of so red a colour. Wiebeking says, the wood of the pinaster is more durable 
in water than in air, that it is of a finer grain than either the pine or silver fir, and 
contains less resin than cither. 


Table of Properties of the preceding Species. 


ES LT CT TITS TILT SST he OTA Lect Sy enciaihee LE SRTRE STS LST TT A ALI SO LL EG, OD AP 


Weight of Weight of modulus 


Kind. a cubic of elasticity for a Cohesive force of | Comparative ss hp Comparativ 





foot. aquare inch. @ square inch. stiffness. strength. toughness. 
pounds. pounds. pounds. 
Weymouth pine...| 28} 1,633,500 11,835 95 99 108 
Yellow pine ...... 28 
Pitch pine ......... 41 1,252,200 9,796 73 82 92 
Silver fir............ 253 


Pinaster............] 254 
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In the fifth, sixth, and seventh columns, the stiffness, strength, and toughness 
of oak are each supposed to be represented by 100. 


Rees’s Cyclopsedia, art. “ Pinus ;’’ Wiebeking on Bridges; Barlow’s Essay on the Strength of Timber ; 
Beauties of Scotland, vol. i.; Pursh, North American Flora. 


401 a.—Large trees of unknown species of pine have been discovered on the 
N.W. coast of America, by Mr. David Douglas, which afford fair prospects of being 
raised with advantage in this country. Of one kind he observed trees 70 feet in 
height without a branch; and the wood is apparently of an intermediate kind, 
between the Baltic yellow fir and the white. Mr. Douglas having succeeded in 
bringing home seeds in a state fit for vegetation, we may soon expect to seo trees 
of these kinds in the gardens of the Horticultural Society of London. 


8.—Larch. 


402.—Of the larch tree there are three species; one European, and two 
American. The European larch tree (Pinus larir) is a native of the Alps of 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and Siberia. The variety from the Italian Alps is 
the most esteemed, and has been lately introduced to a considerable extent in the 
plantations of Britain. The Duke of Athol has been one of the most arduous in 
promoting this desirable object. It is a straight and lofty tree of rapid growth. 
A tree of 79 years’ growth was cut at Blair Athol in 1817, which contained 252 
cubic feet of timber, and one of 80 years’ growth at Dunkeld measured 300 cubic 
feet,* and a tree of 54 years’ growth in Derbyshire contained 834 cubic feet.t 
According to Hassenfratz, the mean size of the trunk is 45 fect in length and 33 
inches in diameter. 

It is extremely durable in all situations, failing only where any other kind 
would fail: for this valuable propcrty it has been celebrated from the time of 
Vitruvius, who regrets that it could not be casily transported to Rome, where 
such a wood would have been so valuable. It appears, however, that this was 
sometimes done; for we are told that Tiberius caused the Naumachiarian Bridge, 
constructed by Augustus, and afterwards burnt, to be rebuilt of larch planks, pro- 
cured from Rhetia. Among these was a trunk 120 feet in length, which excited 
the admiration of all Rome.{ The celebrated Scamozzi also extols the larch for 


* Philosophical Magazine, vol. liii. p. 424. + Farey’s Derbyshire Reporter, vol. ii. p. 252. 
t Beckman’s History of Inventions, vol. ii. p. 299. 
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every purpose of building: and it has not been found less valuable when grown in 
proper soils and situations in Britain. 

In posts, and other situations where it is exposed to damp and the weather, 
it is found to be very durable. The Duke of Athol has known it to last from 20 
to 84 years in such situations, particularly the knotty top-wood. 

In countries where larch abounds it is often used to cover buildings, which 
when first done are the natural colour of the wood, but in two or three years they 
become covered with resin, and as black as charcoal; the resin forms a kind of 
impenetrable varnish which effectually resists the weather. Larch is not attacked 
by common worms, and does not inflame readily. 

The larch, says Wiebeking, is preferable to the pinc, the pinaster, or the fir, for 
the construction of the arches of wooden bridges; and Mr. Coxe states that the 
borderers on the Lake of Geneva prefer it for building their vessels: indeed the 
larch is uscful for every purpose of building, whether external or internal ; it 
makes excellent ship-timber, masts, boats, posts, rails, and furniture. In some 
parts of Kamtschatka it arrives at a considerable size, and is there used for ships, 
and lasts extremely well.* It is peculiarly adapted for flooring-boards in situations 
where there is much wear, and for staircases; in the latter, its fine colour when 
rubbed with oil is much preferable to that of the black oaken staircases to be seen 
in some old mansions. It is well adapted for doors, shutters, and the like; and, 
from the beautiful colour of its wood when varnished, painting is not necessary. 

The wood of the American black larch or Tamarack (Pinus pendula) is said to 
be nearly equal to that of the European larch ; and that of the American red larch 
(Pinus microcarpa) is also of a very good quality; but they do not produce 
turpentine as the European kind. 

Mr. Chapman states that the wood of the larch tree is much improved in 
hardness by barking the trecs in the spring, and felling them late in the autumn ; 
and as a want of stiffness is one of the most striking defects of larch for the car- 
penter’s purposes, such as joists and beams, it would be desirable that further 
trials should be made; as, from the form of the trec, ers would be easily 
accomplished, as far as would be necessary. 

The wood of the European larch is generally of a Ronevevallow colour, the hard 
part of the annual rings of a redder cast ; sometimes it is brownish white. In 
common with the .other species of pine, each annual ring consists of a hard and 
soft part. It generally has a silky lustre, and its colour is browner than that of 
the Scotch pine, and it is much tougher. It is more difficult to work than Riga 


* Langdorff’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 267. 
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or Memel timber ; but the surface is better when once it is obtained. It bears 
driving bolts and nails better than any other kind of the resinous woods. When 
it has become perfectly dry it stands well, but warps much in seasoning. 

The cohesive force of a square inch is from 6000 to 18,000 pounds ; the modulus 
of elasticity for a square inch is 1,863,500 pounds; and the weight of a cubic foot 
of larch varies from 29 to 40 pounds when dry. 


Representing the mean strength of oak by 100, that of larch is...108 
stiffness of oak by 100, ..................... 79 
toughness of oak by 100, .....................184 


Of the larch wood there are two very distinct kinds, differing much both in 
colour and quality ; the one being ofa redder colour, harder, of a straighter grain, 
and more free from knots than the other, which is of a white colour and coarse 
grain. The white kind is the most common. We have made experiments on both 
kinds, from the Duke of Athol’s woods in Scotland. It certainly would be 
desirable that trees producing woods so different in quality should be carefully 
examined by a scientific botanist. 

402 a.—In order to try the value of larch as ship-timber, two ships were built ; 
the one of larch from the Duke of Athol’s estates, which was launched in 
November, 1820, and called the Athol; the other of Baltic fir, and called the 
Nieman. These vessels, after being on like servicc, were examined in December 
1827, when it was found that the Athol required only a very small repair ; but the 
Nieman was found to be so very defective as to be proposed cither to be broken up 
or taken to pieces. 

On some specimens of larch of average quality, which the Duke of Athol sent 
the author from Scotland, the following experiments were made. 

402 b.—To determine the resistance to crushing, scveral pieces were tried in 
Messrs. Bramah’s press by Mr. Renton; the first two pieces were 1°94 by ‘94 
inches, section ; the other two inches by one. The first piece, 6 inches long, bore 
7040 Ibs. two hours without any sensible fracture, and 


Crushed with .. veseescecececceseeess 9600 lbs. or 5285 Ibs. per square inch. 
the second 6 inches long crushed with 10880 — or 5979 — ditto 
third 6 inches long crushed with 8960 — or 4480 — ditto 
fourth 6 inches long crushed with 9600 — or 4800 — ditto 
fifth 8 inches long crushed with 8960 — or 4480 — ditto 
sixth 9 inches long crushed with 8960 — or 4480 — ditto 


Mean 4917 lbs. per square inch. 
00 
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The length within these limits has obviously little influence on the results (see 
art. 180), where experiments on. other woods are given. 

402 c.—Out of the series. of specimens of larch:the anther selected twelve, and 
three of these as of mean quality; the rest as being all the distinct varieties; of the 
latter the resistance to flexure only was measured, and is stated below. The pieces 
were 2 inches in breadth, 1 inch deep, and 8 feet between the supports, the load 
being applied at the middle between them. 
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No. 1. Straight grained, of the red kind, 
compact, with a strip of white sap- 1 140 Ibs. 


wood along the angle .......... 


No. 2. Of similar quality, but chiefly sap- 
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No. 3. More close grown wood, but less 
heavy ; had twisted much in ay} 

No. 4. Red kind, straight grained, and 
very rapidly grown wood ; warpal{ in 

much longitudinally .......... 


the heart of a picce of top-wood, 1 in 2 


with many small knots ..... 
No. 6. Ditto with more knots ........ 1 in 1 


No. 7. A knotty specimen of the Takai 
coloured kind, from the heart. . 


pone: 8. A dull-grained specimen of the red 
kind, rather knotty. ....... 


». 9. Quick-grown specimen of red kind, 1 
straight grained and light ...... 
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402 d.—The threc specimens of average quality each bore 90 lbs. for about 15 
hours, without more than barely sensible permanent set. The first broke with 
423 lbs., the second with 425 lbs., and the third with 355. lbs.; hence, we may in 
this wood assume that one-fifth of the breaking weight does not produce permanent 
alteration. 

The properties derived from these trials are, that larch bears a stress of 2450 lbs. 


Vitruvius, book ii. chap. ix.; Rees’s Cyclopadia, art. “ Pinus ;’ Wicbeking on Bridges; Coxe’s Travels 
in Switzerland, vol. ii. p. 103 ; Chapman on Preservation of Timber ; North American Flora, vol. ii. p. 645 ; 
Treatise on Larch Timber, in manuscript, by the Duke of Athol. 


9.— Cedar. 


403.—Of the cedar tree (the Juniperus of botanists) there are several species 
that produce valuable wood. ‘There arc also several other kinds of timber that are 
often called cedar. Thus a species of cypress is called white ccdar in America ; 
and the cedar used by the Japanese for building bridges, ships, houses, &c. is also 
a kind of cypress, which Thunberg describes as a beautiful wood, that lasts long 
without decay. 

The Juniperus oxycedrus is a native of Spain, the south of France, and the 
Levant ; it is usually called the brown-berried cedar. The wood of this species is 
supposed to have been the famous cedar of the ancients, so much celebrated for its 
durability, of which some of their first statues were made, before the use of marble 
in that branch of art was known. 

The Bermudian cedar (Juniperus Bermudiana) a native of Bermuda and the 
Bahama Islands, is another specics that produces valuable timber for many pur- 
poses, such as internal joiners’ work, furniture, and the like. 

The red cedar, so well known from its being used in making black-lead pencils, 
is produced by the Virginian cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), a native of North 
America, the West India Islands, and Japan. The tree seldom exceeds 45 feet 
in height. 


* See Treatise on the Strength of Cast Iron. 
002 
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The wood of the red cedar is very durable, and. is not attacked by worms or 
insects. It is used for drawers, wardrobes, and various kinds of furniture, for 
ship-building, and for pencils. Its colour is a brownish réd, the sap-wood nearly 
white, texture nearly uniform : it is brittle, very lighf, and has a strongand pect 
liar odour, which renders it unfit to be employed in considerable quantities for 
internal work. 

Its specific gravity is ‘650. The cohesive force of cedar, according to Muschen- 
broek’s experiments, is 4875 pounds for a square inch ; but the kind is not men- 
tioned. * 


Evelyn’s Silva, Dr. euntene s notes; Thunberg’s Travels ; Miller’s Gardiner’s Dictionary ; and Rees's 8 
Cyclopedia. 


10.— Cowrie. 


408 a.—The Cowrie is brought from New Zcaland, and possesses many of the 
most esteemed qualities of the pine species: it is from a coniferous tree (the Dam- 
mara Australis),and contains a considerable quantity of resin. It appears to 
shrink very little, and bears exposure to the effects of the weather very well; the 
mean diameter of the trunk of the tree is said to be from 3 to 6 feet, and it is from 
90 to 100 feet in height. 

It is a close, even, and fine grained wood, of a very uniform texture; its 
colour is a light yellowish brown, the lustre silky, the annual rings marked by 
a line of a deeper tint of the same colour. It unites well with glue; and seems 
admirably adapted for internal joiners’ work; it is used for masts and yards of 
ships. 

The cohesive force is from 9600 to 10960 lbs. per square inch; the weight of 
the modulus of elasticity for a base an inch square is 1,982,400 lbs.; and the 
weight of a cubic foot dry varies from 35 to 40} lbs. 


Fincham, in the Papers on Naval Architecture, vol. i. 


* Intro, ad Phil. Nat. tom. i. p. 414. 


TABLES OF SCANTLINGS, SPECIFIC GRAVITIES, ETC. 


No. I. 


Table of the Scantlings of Girdere, of Yellow Fir, for different Bearings, from 10 to 86 feet ; 
10 feet apart from middle to middle. Seo Sect. IIT. art. 188 to 148. 










Depth Depth De Depth Depth Depth th 
11 feta: 12 foches. 13 reehes. 14 inches. | 15 inches. : ae 


Depth th 
10 inches. 16 inches. | 17 inches. A toy 


- Girders 


of 
in feet. 


Aeryeenenteenreween | cenqeemmpmambaraeatinemmnammemares | cqmeerre nen ngmariEn? | ener ue TSS | a | AS | A | aes | Ac | aR M Eta e | SN COANE 












Breadth 


Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth 
in inches. 


in inches. | in inches. | in inches. | in on 
1 


5} 4 


Breadth Breadth Breadth 
in vag in inches. | in inches. | in inches. 











1? 13 13 
63 5 44 Bh 24 24 2 12 

104 8 52 5 32 ot 2? 2} 2 
94 62 52 4} 32 3 2h 22 
102% 7% 62 54 4, 34 3 23 

121 9 73 G 5 4 8} 3 
14 102 8% 7 5? 43 4 ot 
16 113 - 93 8 62 5} 4 # 

eaten 17% lé 11 83 7} 6 5 4. 
eches Lassies 192 142 12 92 8 63 53 43. 
a Seiles 16 13, | 103 9 7h 6 Bi 
Diteeidese bawaesede tat 174 15 12 93 8 63 52 
A facet lates alka ig aes tater as 19} 163 13 102 82 (EY 6} 
Absecon ase 18 4: | 13 9} 8 63 
sees anes oer 193 154 19 103 gh 1 

ak (eee anees, nee ha ee (arate 163 132 1 94 

Dew | Dente, | ee, if | a5) | aot | wok | 
2 193 16 13 1 9} 

Breadth | Breadth | Breadth a ee tad 11? 10 

in inches. | in inches. | in inches. 18} 


10 
11 
12 
13 


15 


To find the scantling for a girder of any length of bearing, look in either the right or loft hand column 
for the bearing, and opposite in any of the other columns is the breadth, with the proper depth for that 
breadth at the head of the column; therefore such a breadth and depth may be selected as will be conve- 
nient for the intended purpose. Thus, for a 20 feet bearing a girder may be 16 inches in breadth, and 
12 inches deep ; or the breadth may be 18} inches, and the depth 13 inches, and so on; but where there 


is space to admit of a deep girder it requires less timber. 


A new series of depths begin for bearings above 
29 feet. 


This table is calculated by the equation as = 6: where /is the length in feet, and b and d the breadth 


and depth in inches. 
the scantlings the least that will answer the purpose. 


The bearing is the distance between the centres of the supporting wall-plates ; and 
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No. II. 


Table of the Scantlings of Binding Joists, of Yellow Fir, for different Bearings, from 5 to 20 feet, when the 
distance from middle to middle is 6 feet. Sec Sect. III. art. 149 and 150. 








PO Te Att TSS A 





ee ee 


Lengthof| Depth Depth Depth Nepth Dopth | Depth Depth |Length 
big ioe 6 inches. | 7 inches. | 8 inches. | 9 inches. | 10 inches. | 11 inches. | 12 inchos. payie J 
n feet in feet. 


sane 

















Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth 
in inches. | in inches. | in inches. | in inches. | in inches. | in inches. | in inches. 
4: 











5 3 3 2 5 
6 6} 4 3 2 6 
7 5k 4. 23 2 7 
: nner eee 7 5} 33 23 2 8 
a ene —_—_—_—— 63 44 34 23 9 
NO iccceevieosaaicuds ast 8 55 4 3 23 10 
ll | pia” 1 62 5 33 3 11 
12 | 12 inches. | ee Lome. | 8 6 A} 3; | 12 
13 | “Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | : bt 4 13 
14 in inches. | in inches. | in inches. 8 53 43 14 
15 3 22 9 G3 5} 15 
16 As 3? 34 10} 72 6 16 
17 5+ 43 33 82 63 17 
18 5¢ 43 4 10 7h 18 | 
19 G3 54 44 —___-| 8} 19 | 
20 | 7 6 | 43 9: | 20 | 
I 


ethls nQemrmaneemiane openness | Ao See A SACRE 


To find the scantling for a binding joist for any bearing, look in either the right or left hand column of 
the table for the bearing in fect, and opposite the length of bearing, and under some one of the depths at the 
head of the columns, will be found the breadth required. Thus, if it be required to find the scantling for a 
binding joist for a 10-feet bearing, 9 inches is a depth that would be suited to the floor; then opposite 
10 feet, in one of the side columns, and under 9 inches at the head of one of the middle columns, we find 
5} inches, the breadth required. If 8 inches had been fixed upon for the depth, it would have required 
8 inches in breadth to be equally as stiffas one 9 by 54. If the bearing be 19 feet, and 18 inches should 


be of convenient depth, then opposite 19 in the side columns, and under depth 18 inches, we find 63 inches, 
the breadth required. 


sie : 40 F ; 
his table is calculated by the rule > = b; where / is the length in fect, and d the depth, and 4 the 


breadth, each in inches. 
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No. III. 


Luble of the Scantlings for Single Joisting, or Bridging Joists, of Yellow Fir, for different Bearings, from 
5 to 25 feet ; the distance from middle to middle 12 inches. Sce Soct. III. art. 187 and 158. 


Ao a ce mee en once EB PEO re re ET EE TTS A ee eee mew a 


Len Length 
of alead Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth Breadth of ae. 
ing in Ijin, | 1} in. 2 in. Qin. | 2hin. | 23 in. 3 in. 3} in. | 3Rin, | 4 in. ing in 

feet. fe 


CT eh nl ERE UE A ee OR oe t 


STE es | name, | En | ES |S | | | Se | Sem | enreinIeTimaneumarer | CSRIEEIEUEeAameo | tuatynreneriremineirnihie 


Depth | Depth | Depth | Depth | Depth | Depth | Depth | Depth | Depth Depth 
in in 
4, 


in in. win. | inin. in in. in in. in in. in in. in in. in in. 
5 58] 52 52] 5 8 1 43 { 4 5 
G 6. | 6 53 5} 58] 53] 5 4d 3 11 6 
7 7 6: | 6:/ G1] 6 531 SE] G3] 5h] 5 7 
8 72] Til 7 is Gi} 62] GE] 6 Si | 531 8 
9 gil 72] 7} 7 6z | 6? | 621 GI 6 52 | 9 
10 9 si {| 8 Ge) 9 ee Ay Gi} 62{| 621 Io 
11 91/ 9 *} gi} 98 t 1] 72] 7 63 | 11 
12 | 10 93} 9] 9 si} 82] 8 73; 72] 7i/ 12 
13 103 103 92 oF 9 87 83 4 8 73 1; 
14 11 10} 10 9F 91 9; 9 83 81 8 14 
15 11} ll 103 10 9} 4 93 9 82 81 15 
16 12} iy & 11 103 103 10 93 1 92 : 16 


17 | 123 2 113 | 113] 102] 103] 10: | 10 93 








To find the scantling for a joist for any bearing, look in cither the right or left hand column for the 
given bearing, and opposite in any of the other columns will be found the depth, with the corresponding 
breadth at the head of the column ; therefore such a breadth may be taken as is best adapted to the purpose 
required. Thus, for a 14 feet bearing, a joist 10 by 2 is of the same degree of stiffness as one 9 by 3, or as 
one of any other depth opposite 14, with the breadth at the top of the column. 


P\y2a 
This table was calculated by the equation (=) 5’ x 22=—d. See art. 187. 
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No. IV. 


Table of the Scantlings of Ceiling Joists, of Yellow Fir, for different Bearings, from 4 to 15 feet ; distance 
Jrom middle to middle 12 inches. See Sect. III. art, 154. 









ngth Length 
of bear- | Breadth | Breadth Hreeath Brenith — Breadth | Breadth | of bear- 
ingin {| ldin. | 1f in. 2 i 22 in. 3 in. ing in 
feet. feet. 















Depth ria a Depth ix, Depth 
in in ° 





ee ag 











in in. in in in in. in in. in in 

2+ 2h 2 4 
a3 | 28 | 22 5 
33 3¢ 3 6 
4 33 | 3 7 
41 | 44 | 4 38 | 3 8 
5 43 | 42 44 | 4 9 
53 | 5E | 5 46 | 42 | 10 
G63 | 52 | 52 bi | OCG 11 
6s | 6 | 6 53 | 63 | 12 
2 | 7 6} 5; | 63 | 18 
8 ma | 7 63 | 62 | 14 
gi | 7e | 7h 7 63 | 15 





In order to find the scantling of a ceiling-joist for any bearing, look for the length of the bearing in 
either the right or left hand column, and opposite will be found the depth, with the breadth at the top of 
the column, containing the depth that is most convenient. 

Ceiling-joists should never have very long bearings, particularly those for ceilings next the roof of 4 
house ; as long joists are subject to warp, which breaks the plastering. 

The distance from middle to middle should never exceed 12 inches, otherwise the bearing for the laths 
becomes too long. If the distance from middle to middle exceeds 12 inches, double laths should be used. 


: == d; where / is the length, d@ is the depth, and 4 the breadth. 
3 
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No. V. 


Table of Scantlings of Timbers of different Spans from 20 to 80 feet, for the Roof shewn in fig. 49, Plate V. 
See Sect. IV. art. 164. 





Span. | Tie beam A. | King post K. | EucCPO! | Braces B. | Purlinsc. | S™#l rafters 
oR eae ie 
feet inches inches inches. inches inches inches 
20 91% 4 4x8 4x 4 1x2 8 x43 82x 2 
22 91 5 5 3 5 3 38 23 | 8} 5 33 2 
24 | 101 5 5 82 5 32 1 | 82 5 2 
26 | lly 5 5 4 5 43 4t 23 83 5 4t 2 
28 1lli 6 6 4 6 34 414 232 82 5} 44 2 
30 | 123 6 6 42 6 4 43 8 9 651 43 2 


In this table the trusses are supposed to be not more than 10 fect apart, the pitch of the roof about 
27 degrees, the covering slate, and the timber yellow fir. The timbers are marked with the letters A, K, P. 
B, C, and 7, in the engraving jig. 49. 


No VI. 


Table of Scantlings for Roofs from 30 to 46 feet Span, to Design fig. 50, Plate V.; Trusses 10 feet apart. 
See Sect. IV. art. 165. 












Ce Oo C3 G2 G2 Ge Gr 
tS bo bo bo BS bo bs 





> S C2 G3 Go Gr Or 


Pitch of the roof about 27 degrees, covering slate, and timber yellow fir. The letters refer to the 
engraving, as in the table above. 


The scantlings in these tables are calculated by the rules in Sect. IV. The scantlings are the smallest 
that ought to be used for good Riga or Memel timber; of course soft and inferior kinds of timber will 
require them to be larger. | 

PP 


MAW 13 S60 AR JUINS BARADUR 
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No. VII. 


Table of Scantlings for Roofs of from 48 to 60 feet Span, to Design fig. 51, Plate VI. ; Trusses 10 feet apart. 
See Sect. IV. art. 166. 















Span. |Tie beam A. nora pone Posts D. eee Braces B. 
feet. inches. inches. inches. inches. 
48 |113;x6 16 x 

50 {12 616 6 

52 |12 61/6 6 

564 (12 7 | 7 6 

66 {12 8 | 7 6 

68 |12 8117 7 7 

60 |12 9 {7 7 7 


No. VIII. 


Tables of Scantlings for Roofs from 60 to 90 feet Span, to Design fig. 52, Plate VI.; Trusses 10 feet apart. 
See Sect. IV. art. 167 and 168. 





Queen posts 
Q 


Poste D.D.| Tancipal | Streining | King post 


. raftors P. | beam S. Braces B, 





inches. 


5x3 | 8 x 7}10}x 8 5x 34 2 
31/9 7 5 4 2 
419 8 5 4) 2 
4 |10h 9 6 38} 2 
4412 9 6 4 2 
41 11383 10 6 4 2 





In these tables the pitch of the roof is supposed to be about 27 degrees, the covering slate, and the 
timber to be good Riga or Memel fir. Inferior timber will require to be of larger dimensions, but the 
addition of one-fourth of an inch to each dimension will be sufficient for any difference in quality, except it 
be knotty timber. The letters refer to the parts on the engravings. 
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No. IX. 


Table of Scantlings for Roofs from 55 to 65 feet Span, to design fig. 58, Plate VII.; Trusses 10 feet 
apart. See Sect. IV. art. 169. 





— posts Pore rafters Beeining beam 




















Span. Tie beam A. Posts D. Braces B. 
feet. inches. inches. inches. inches. inches, inches. 
55 12 x 8 8 x« G6 8 x 8 10 x 8 6 x 4 6 x 4 
60 12 x 9 9 x 6 9 x 7); 10 x 9 6 x 44 6 x 44 
65 138 x 94 9} x 61 9, x 8 ll x 91 6 x 5 G x 5& 


2 etree en a SPT tt eS NE A Yr tt A tr A er st A A A =p Eyre =r ore cesassthndaceepa? 


In roofs of this design, and between 55 and 65 feet span, the purlins may be 9 inches by 5 inches, and 
common rafters 5 inches by 2 inches. 
No. X. 


Table of Scantlings for Roofs from 70 to 85 feet Span, to Design tig. 54, Plate VIL.; Trusses 10 feet 
apart. See Sect. IV. art. 170. 


RE AE EY SANE A 











ee arr: 










aia posts Principal rafters Pireining beam 


e 


Span. Tie beam A. 





fect. inches. 


70 15 x 114 











inches. inches. inches. 
93 x 8 113 x 92) 12 x 94 


ES STAs a as eT 7A tl AVS YS mma 


10 =x 82/132 x 10 





Scantlings of 
x. BO the upper parts 


75 15 x 14 
may be got from 




















80 x 10, x 98 {14 x 10} x 10} | | Table No. & 
BS Jl x 10 | 144 x 11 x 11 





ae co er tere OS SAT 1D Sheena 








Re ee ee 


No. XI. 


Tuble of Scantlings for Roofs from 20 to 32 feet Span, to Design fig. 60, Plate VIII.; Trusses 10 feet 
apart. See Sect. IV. art. 172. 


a en eR eeES <a, <a = 











Suspending pieces. 


Span. Tie beam. Curved rib. 2 ~ pice Purlins. 
Scantlings of 


Common rafters. 

















— - array — ‘ 
94 | 8 x 4 3 8  & x 2 
28 8 x 5 4. x 2 
30 | 8 x 5 5 | 3. 48 x 2 
a2 | 9 x 53 5 x 2 


The pitch, &c. the same as the preceding tables. 
PP 2 
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No. XII. 


Table of Scantlings for Roofs from 35 to 100 feet Span, to Design fig. 57, Plate VIII.; Trusses 10 feet 
apart. See Sect. IV. art. 171. 


Suspending pieces. 


——— 





Span. Tie-beam. Curved rib. 


No. of Scantling of 
pairs. each piece. 








rT 


inches. 


feet. inches. inches. 

35 1l x 6 } 6 4, 4 xX 2} 

40 | 11 6 7 6 4 | & 28 

45 | 11 61 8 6} 5 | 4 23 

50 11 7 9 7 5 4 3 

55 11 7 10 7 6 4: 3 

60 11 8 10 8 6 4, 31 Purlins 9 x 5 
65 {| 11 9 10 9 7 | 4 82 inches. 

70 | 11 9 11 86988 7 | 44 3 

75 | 11 10 11 10 8 } 45 31 Small rafters 
80 | 12 10 12 10 9 | 44 84 5 x 2 inches. 
85 | 12 11 124 11 9 | 42 32 

90 12 il 14 11 10 5 3t 

95 | 12 12 14 12 | 11 | 6 34 

100 12 12 15 12 11 5 4; 








The pitch is supposed to be about 27 degreos, the covering slate, and the timber good Riga or Memel fir. 


Since this table and the description, art. 171, were written, a roof has been executed on this principle, 
over the Royal Military Chapel at Woolwich, of which the span is 50 feet. As the rise was intended to 
be as little as was consistent with the necessary degree of strength, it was determined by a similar equation 
to that in art. 270, Sect. VIII. and the scantlings were calculated accordingly. 1t is covered with lead, and 
carries a heavy ornamented ceiling. The suspending pieces are of iron. 
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No. XITI. 


Table of the Scantlings of Binding Joists, of Yellow Fir, that have to carry a Ceiling only, for different 
Bearings, from 5 to 12 feet ; distance apart not more than 6 feet. See Scct. IIT. art. 152. 





LEE oh TST SY 





Peter. 





Lengthof, Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Broadth | Breadth |Lengthof 
bearing | 9 inches. 2} inches. | 3 inches. | 34 inches. | 4 inches. | 4} inches. | 5 inches. | 5} inches. oe 
in ; 























in feet. 
Depth Depth Depth Depth Depth Depth Depth Depth 
in inches. | in inches. | in inches. | in inches. | in inches. } in inches. | in inches. } in inches. 
5 4 Ah 4 33 2 5 
6 53 51 5 4 44 4.3 6 
7 62 6+ 6 52 5+ 5 7 
8 72 74 63 GL 6 Bt 8 
g 3 8 723 73 G} 61 6} | 9 
10 93 82 83 8 7 qt 7 62 10 
11 103 9} 9} 83 84 8 73 71 11 
12 | 1 103 10 a 9} 82 81 8 12 
No. XIV. 


Table of the Scantlings of Purlins, of Yellow Fir, of different Bearings, from 6 to 14 feet ; distances 
apart, 6 feet, 7 feet, 8 feet, and 9 feet. Sce Sect. VI. art. 199. 


teammates TE EE RES PO treet = 


Length Lengthof 


re 6 feet apart. 7 feet apart. 8 feet apart. 9 feet apart. bearing 
in feet. ‘ 


eee ean Freee rHee ey etiDNEERETT Se NS Lk ee eet wren come. 


Depth Breadth Depth Breadth Depth Breadth Depth Breadth 
in inches. | in inches. | in inches. } in inches. | in inches. } in inches. | in inches. | in inches. 
e} »3 








G 6 32 6} 33 6} 4 63 4} 
7 63 4 7 44 74 44 7h 

8 73 42 72 43 8 43 82 

9 gi 5 gi 5} gz 5} 9 

10 gi 5} 93 5} 9} 52 3 

ll 4 5} 9} 53 10} 6 10} 

12 | 10 6 103 6} 103 63 113 

1 103 63 11} 63 11} 7 12 

14 | 113 6} 113 7 124 74 123 








Purlins may often be found apparently strong enough of less scantlings than these, but in such cases 
the common rafters will be found to be stronger than is necessary. But it is most economical to make the 


rafters no stronger than is necessary to carry the load between the purlins, and the purlins sufficiently 
strong to carry the rafters. 
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No. XV. 


Tobie of the Scantlings of Common Rafters, for Roofs, for different Bearings, from 5 to 20 feet ; distance 
apart 12 inches. Sec Sect. 1V. art. 191. 


a SPU be aa een oe cea 


Breadth | Breadth | Breadth {| Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth | Breadth |Lengthof: 
2inehes. | 2} inches. | 24 inches. | 23 inches. | 3 inches. | 34 inches. | 4 inches. | 4} inches. gS 








ERLE TELS neat Stal LITRES | aI TIS SCE aA nacre GES Game Y rey eg mt | min RT ET EEE |) Seen tne 


p Depth Depth Depth Depth Depth Depth Depth 
in a in a in inches. | in inches. | in inches, | in inches. | in inches. | in inches. 
2 2: 





5 

3} 3 6 
38 3k | 7 
4 33 8 

48 4h at 9 

5} 5 43 4.1 10 

5s 5} 54 5 43 11 

G1 6 53 54 64 («| «(le 

3 6} 6} 58 net 

74 7 63 6} 6h 14 

3 7h 7 63 63 15 

8h g eA 74 7 16 

83 8i 8} 8 7 17 

9} 9 83 82 8 18 

93 91 9 83 : 19 

104 10 91 9 83 20 





Roofs that are covered with plain tiles, or stone slato, will require rafters one-third stronger than is 
necessary for blue slate. The tablo will answer for cither, for it is calculated for blue slate ; and if to the 
breadth found at the head of a column, half of that breadth be added, it will give the breadth required for 
stone alate, or plain tiles. Thus, for a rafter of 7 feet bearing, 4 inches by 2 inches is sufficient for blue 
slate; and therefore 4 inches by 8 inches is the scantling for stone slate, or plain tiles. 

Purlins also require the same addition to their breadths when the covering is of plain tiles, or stone 


H 


No. XVI. 


TABLES OF SCANTLINGS. 


Table of Scantlings for Story Posts, to carry two Stories. 


ee 4 feet apart. 


5 feet apart. 


6 feet apart. 


Height 


7 feet apart. 8 feet apart. in feet. 





Cn nee nn ee ne ag 


width. thickness.|width. thickness.|width. thickness./width. thickness.iwidth. thickness. 





Wed pba 


WYOAAAC 
Pore 


Woks Betas 


io elke sik oR | 


CS hes eal 


No. XVII. 


Table of Scantlings for Story Posts, to carry three Stories. 


inches. 

6 7% x 4 

7 73 Ad 

8 3 662 

9 9+ 54 
10 91 5} 
11 | 10: 6} 
12 | 10% 62 
13 | 113 63 
4} 03 7 
1 | 12 72 
16 | 12 73 
Height 


in feet. | 4 feet apart. 








inches. 

91 x 52 
10 6 
103 64 
113 62 
113 7 
12 74 
122 73. 
13+ 8 
182 83 








5 fect apart. 


inches. 
10 x6 
102 64 
113 63 
11? 7 
125 (74 
122 72 
13} 8 
144 8i 
144 87 





6 feet apart. 


width. thickness./width, thickness.|width. thickness |width. thickness.|/width. thickness. 


inches, 

102 x 63 
113 G3. 
12 7 

12; 73 
18 ves 
133 8i 
144 83 
144 87 
15 9 







& feet apart. ans 












7 feet apart. 






inches. 
ll? x 7 8 
12 ves 9 


7 
8 
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The stories supported are supposed to be constructed with brick, according to the regulations detailed 


in the Building Act 
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No. XVIII. 
Table of Scantlings for Story Posts, to carry four Stories. 


Height | 4 teet apart. & feet apart. 6 feet apart. 7 fect apart. 8 fect apart. | }i%eht 




















width. thickness.|width. thickness./width. thickness./width. thickness./width. thickness. 


inches. inches. inches. inches. inches. 


8 103 x 6} 103 x 6} 11} x 63 12 x7 123 x 7 8 


9 | 103 63 | 113 7 12 7i | 122 7E | 128 73 9 
10 | 112 63 | 12 «72 | 122 7} | 18: 8 133 81 | 10 
11 | 12 72 | 123 72] 182 8 14 8 | 144 82] 11 
12 | 12: 7i | 133 8 144 82 | 142 83 {| 14h 83 | 12 
13 | 18 73 | 14 «8 | 144 83 | 15) 9 15: 91 | 13 
14 | 133 83 | 142 8 | 15 9 16 Of | 16) 98 | 14 
16 | 144 83 | 15. 9 16 93 | 163 93 | 16% 10 15 
16 | 15 9 15: 9% | 162 93 | 16% 10 17} 103 | 16 








No. XIX. 


Table of Scantlings for Story Posts, to carry five Stories. 





PILE ae 





a ee a ES A Tn 










4 feet apart. 5 feet apart. 6 feet apart. 7 fect apart. 8 feet apart. air 
width. thicknesa.jwidth. thicknass.jwidth. thickness.|width. thickness. width. thickness. 
inches. inches. inches. inches. inches, 
112 x 7 12} x 7 123 x 72 13} x 8 8 
121 72 | 123 73 | 181 8 144 8h 9 
132i 8 133 8} | 144 82 | 142 83 | 10 
188 82] 144 8} | 16 9 153 9} | 11 
144 gi | 144 83 | 16 92 | 163 98 | 12 
163 


5 9 154 93 | 162 98 
154 91 | 163 93 | 163 10 173 103 | 14 
16 93 | 163 10 17} 10) | 173 103 | 16 
163 10 17% 103 | 173 103 | 18} 12 16 


hh, ATER“ REPEATED Se Pa PS NE pe S  RSRSNISO TE, A RE PERS PIA FO 


In these tables the stories supported are supposed to be constructed with brick, according to the regula- 
tions contained in tho Act of Parliament called the Building Act. 


aaa acer 0 weiter eemmsamcnc ween reer PEPER PE TF PT ES ET SSO CRIES SR A PS SR RS REE RAISE | area Sy YR cnr ATE «ernment cement | armies eRTRERRR RR cI | VERO aarp | mE RR ERn SONAR | SRN a 


eres | EER, § ecm een Sea eA I IE ST ETS | A. | ane | eee ESN CERT monte | AANA | “oars “Mtn daltatatatyatea SRR 
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Div. I. 
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Div. I. 


Div. III. 


TABLE OF THE PROPERTIES OF TIMBER. 


No. XX. 


Table of the Properties of different Kinds of Timber. 


Ae YS 


Kind of wood, and state. 


Common oak Menereus roe) uy er 
Riga oak, dry... diwshetaeet nee ews 

Dantzic oak, scasoned _ 
American oak bee ct oi Rocpareacahg a oe Yaad undated 


@eeenearzveeszee eee eee ses 


Beech (Faqus sylvatica) dry ...........+.-. 
Alder (Betula alnus) dry ............-.0..: 
Plane (Platanus occidentalis) dry 
Sycamore (4cer pseudo-platanus) dry .. 


Chesnut (Fagus castanea) dry ............ 
Ditto, green 
Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) dry 
Elm (Ulmus campestris) dry 
Acacia (Robinia pseudo-acacia) green ... 


O98 09288 e 088 188 0 8 69S Oe 0.6894) 8 48 8 Oa 
ese@seer-eereceasn 


eee ureveve ave 





Spanish mahogany, dry ..............0.00 56 
Honduras ditto, « 
Walnut (Juglans regia) green ............ 
Teak (Zectona Grands) ane sdaeptednawedas ots 
Poona, dry... samube utes 
Turtosa or African Teak, ‘dry 
Poplar (Populus dilatata) dry .......0602. 
Abele (Populus alba) dry.............2.... 





Cedar of Libanus (Pinus cedrus) dry . 
Riga fir (Pinus sylvestris) dry............ 
Memel fir (ditto) dry 
Mar Forest fir (ditto) . reer rane 
Planted Scotch fir (ditto) ‘ary a igrtasss 
Christiana white deal (Pinus abies) dry 
American white spruce (Pinus alba) dry 
Planted spruce (Pinus abies) dry 
Weymouth pine (Pinus strobus) dry .. 

PWC: PING 82.55 hecascresne autos caw eneseeenaued 
Lareh (Pinus lariz) dry 
Cowrie (Dwmmara australis) 


peoseeseevretsetroeeseoe 


QQ 





Weight of the 


modulus of 
elasticity in 
pounds per 
square inch. 


1,714,500 
1,610,496 
1,998,000 
1,958,700 


1,316,000 
1,086,750 
1,343,250 
1,036,000 


1,147,500 

924,570 
1,525,500 
1,343,000 
1,687,500 


1,593,000 
837,000 
2,167,074 
1,689,800 
1,728,000 
763,000 


1,134,000 


486,000 
1,687,500 
1,957,750 

845,066 

951,750 
1,804,000 
1,244,000 
1,393,975 
1,633,500 
1,252,200 
1,363,500 
1,982,400 


1,255,500 


Cohesive 
force in 
pounds 


per io ae Stiffness./Strength. 


inch 


11,880 
12,888 
12,780 
10,253 


12,225 
9,540 
10,935 
9,630 


10,656 
8,100 
14,130 
9,720 


11,227 


7,560 
11,475 
8,775 
12,915 
12,350 
17,200 
5,928 


10,260 


7,420 
9,540 
9,540 
7,323 
7,110 
12,346 
10,296 
8,370 
11,835 
9,796 
12,240 
10,960 





100 

93 
117 
114 


98 


73 
93 
49 
126 
99 
101 
At 
66 








28 
98 
114 
49 
55 
104 
72 
81 
95 
43 
79 
116 


In the last three columns of this table, oak is made the standard of comparison. 





100 
108 
107 

86 


103 
80 
92 
81 


89 
68 
119 
82 
95 


67 
96 
74 
109 
104 
144 
50 
86 








62 
80 
80 
61 
60 
104 
86 
70 
99 
82 
103 
92 
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TABLE OF THE SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF WOODS. 


No. XX1. 


Table of the Specific Gravity and Weight of a Cubie Foot of different Woods. 














Kind of wood, and state. pL sarreg 
Abele; dry his teseuiiiciedes 511 T. 
Acacia (false) green ......... 820 E 

Ons TOEY sien cos cilecesnteuss 791 H 

DOs ORY oeccnes oecs sera yos 748 T 
Do. ' (thrse-thorned) Sse 676 H 
BIGBE S occa hnsd easton ct "800 M 
Do.,, by .......cccceeeeeeeees 555 K 
Almond tree ................05 1:102 H 
Apple tree ............ 66... eee ‘793 M 
Apricot treo ........ cece eee 789 H 
Arbor vite (Chinese) ...... 560 H 
Ash a oe dry ...... 845 P 
sisaiieta ete soe emeteate 832 W 
Do. . young si dry 811 T 
AD Ss ee erent ee 800 J 
DO sinters cosmos olacetes ‘760 B 
Do. (old tree) dry......... "753 T 
DOs ORY ow bcese cece sinott bas *690 E 
Bay tree... ...... cece eee *822 M 
Beech (meanly dry) ......... 854 P 
Wiis Sateen dcacichaseunen tes 852 M 
DO scssteronaes ieasaauaicwns: 720 H 
W052. v nae ouiotedeedaces mania 696 B 
DOs QFY es c.senselaccidgany, -690 E 
BiPCH APY saceSenceaiasseawses "720 I 
Box (Dutch) a ne ee 1:328 M 
Do., dry 0c eee cee 1-030 J. 
DO scsieseted uid eee ad aie 1:031 P. 
Do { from | 1°:024 B. 
Paseercraveser ss sasone to 7 *960 B. 
WG 4 ALY exeiicuereuies asta, "950 W 
Do., Turkey ............... 949 R 
Brazil wood (red) ............ 1:031 M 
Canary wood .................. 723 R 
Cedar (Indian) ............... 1315 M 
Do. (Canadian) .. ‘753 C 
Do. (Virginian rod) dry... "650 T 
Do. (Palestine) ............ 596 M 
| Do. (American) ............ 560 M 
Do. do. seasoned | 453 C 
Cedar of Libanus ............ °603 H 
Do. do. dry ...... 486 T 
Cherry tree... ....... 00... eee 741 H 
Do. do. dry .............5. 672 T 
hoe Creer (sweet) grecn ...... 875 E 
ee a, 685 H 
i) J 


av 








Weight of | 


a cubic foot 
in pounds. 


32.00 
51:25 
49-43 
46°75 
4:3°2 25 
50°00 
34°68 
68°87 
49°56 
49°31 
35°00 
52°81 
52°00 
50°68 
50.00 
47°50 
47°06 
43°12 
51°37 
53°37 
53°25 
45:00 
43°50 
43°12 
45°OO 
83°00 
64°37 
64°43 
64-00 
60:00 
69:37 
59°31 
6443 
45°18 


a 


{! 


OT “Ue. 





Kind of wood, and state. eLinaipa 
Chesnut (sweet) dry ......... ‘606 T. 
Do., another specimen, dry} °535 T. 
Do. (horse) ............... 657 H. 
Do. do., dry ............ 596 T. 
Do. do., another ae -483 T. 
cimen, dry ............ 

Cocoa wood ...............05 1:040 M. 

OGEE cic cree iccicaneNontenpoveieee "240 M. 

OOWMG> -c5shos eee ateeceieees "579 

Crab tree, meanly dry ...... 765 P. 

CY PYORG usd id cc diweiaoeteuad ene "G55 H. 
Do. (Spanish) ............ 644 M. 

Deal, white. See fir. 

Do. .» yellow. See pine. 

Ebony (American) ......... 1331 M. 
Do. (Indian) ............... 1.209 M. 
DOy re arsheerg areas neceds 1.108 R. 
Mlder tree ...... 2. cece eee eee ‘G95 M. 

* Klm, green............... 60006 "940 C. 

YS MG n ea sen el eaauagoets “693 S. 

Do., seasoned............... “588 C. 
Oe uacesuslavieshemannk eat petie 553 3. 
Do. (common) dry ...... "544 KE. 
Do., wych, young tree, 763 E. 
BVOC: ois acside ace ves 
Do. do. dry ......... "684 T. 

Filbert tree .................. “G00 M. 

Fir (Norway spruce). Shaggy ‘512 T. 
Do. (white Axeric me -465 T. 

BPIUuce): 3.455.$50e asa 
Do. (silver) green ......... ‘531 Wi. 
PGi ONY oo ach teeieicencon’ -403 Wi. 
Do. (Scotch.) See pine.. 

MUBUIC : Goeiion cotinine coi anew "817 R. 

PAGZOl spon) cuss sien comme aaetas -606 M. 

PICK GRY oct eis Ro meebetes 929 S 

Hornbeam .......0....... 00000: “760 

Jasamine (Spanish) ......... 770 M 

Juniper wood... .............6 "556 

Laburnum ...............008ee. "843 T 

Lance wood ............-.605: 1.038 L 
Do. do., dry ............+4. "943 R 

Larch, green ..............008. "858 Wi 
Do. (red wood) seasoned | °640 T 
DOOR srantenee mente 612 Wi 
Gi ORY sae peainceve as 496 T 








Weight of 
a cubic foot 


in pounds. 


37°95 
33°45 
41°06 
37°28 
30°18 
65:00 
15:00 
36°20 
A781 
40°93 
40°25 


83°18 
75°56 
69°25 
43°43 
58°75 
4Ae AL 
36°75 
34°56 
3400 
47°68 
42°75 
37°50 
82-00 
29°06 
33°20 
25°22 


51:06 
37°87 
58°06 
47°50 
48°12 
34°75 
52°70 
64°87 
58°93 
53°63 
40°00 
38°31 
31:00 
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; ; 
Specific Weight of ‘8 Weight of 
Kind of wood, and state. aravity. . Leon beta Kind of wood, and state. ay. . head Lai 
Larch (white wood) sea- wa we || Pine (Scotch) green ...... °816 Wi. | 51°08 
soned ... 2. ee ec eee B64T. | 22°75 Vo. (Mar ore ehaae: 696 B. | 43:50 
Lemon tree ............ "703 43°93 Do. (planted Scotch) dry| -529 T. 33°06 
pied WOOG: 35 beneeee cus 1°286 “- 80°37 Do. (Scotch) dry . 429 Wi. | 26°81 
ignum vite............ 1:333 M. $3.31 from| 553 34°56 
pees tes | 1827 PB. | 82:93 Do. (Memel) dry ee 544.7. | 84-00 
ime tree .............-.| “604M. 37°75 : from| ‘480 30°00 
Dey sees ae es 564H. | 35-25 Do. (Riga) dry . . & 466 T. | 29°12 
DO...c0 ssisetecdssience. 4807. 80°00 Do. (Weymouth) a .-| °460 T. 28°75 
Logwood ..........-05. 913 P. 57-06 Do. (American) dry .. 368 T. 23°00 
Mahogany (Spanish) dry ..| °852 T. 53°30 || Plane (occidental) dry . . 648 EK. 40°50 
Do. GEV. seca taalait crass 816 W. 51:00 Do. (oriental).......... | °538 H. 33.62 
Do. (Honduras) dry .| °560 T. 35°00 || Plane tree (common). See 
Maple (Norway) Seas antes ‘795 L. 49°68 sycamore. 
Do ....] °755 P. 47°18 |} Plum tree .............. ‘785 M. 49-06 
Do. a dry oo. | °G624 T. 32°75 WO k oes KG eewcaet 663 P. 41°43 
Medlar tree .... "944 M. 59°00 || Poona (seasoned) ........ 635 C. 39°95 
Mulberry tree (Spanish) . "897 M. 56:06 || Poplar (Spanish, white) ..| ‘529 M. 33:06 
Oak (live) half seasoned ..| 1:°216 Ch. | 76:03 Do. (black) dry........ “A21 T. 26°31 
Do. (English) green ....} 1:113 C. 69°56 To. (Lombardy) iat ee "374 KE. 24°37 
Do. (French) green ....| 1:063 Bu. | 66°43 || Quince tree ....... .| "705 M. 4-400 
Do. (Irish bog) ........ 1:046 C. 65°37 |) Sassafrass .............. 482 P. 30°12 
Do. (evergreen)........ 994 H1. 62°25 || Satin wood.. ........... "952 KR. 59°50 
Do. (Adriatic) ........ 993 B. 62:06 || Saul (Bengal) seasoned. . 994 I. 62°12 
Do. (black bog) dry ....| ‘965 R. 60°31 || Service tree ..... "742 H. 46°37 
Do. (white American) ‘908 Ch 56-75 Siasoo (Bengal) seasoned . "889 L. 55°52 
half seasoned ...... ° * || Stinkwood (seasoned) ....| ‘681 C. 42°56 
Do. (Quercus sessili- : cag || Syeamore ..........+00. "G45 H. 40°31 
flora) dry .....- ; B79 T. | 5497 | NS dry... sata pease ‘590 EK. | 36:87 
Do. (American) white ..| °840 H. 52°50 || Teak, dry .............. *832 Ch. | 52-00 
Do. (Provence) seasoned} °828 D. 51°75 DG y2 5. sco Seta ed aoe Gane ‘745 B. 46°56 
Do. (Quercus robur) dry| ‘807 T. 50°47 Do., seasoned... ........ "657 C. 41:06 
Do. (English) seasoned..| °777 C. 48.56 || Tulip tree .............. ‘477 HH. 20°81 
Do. (Dantzic) seasoned..| °755 T. B24 NINO oo ce a og were 35 1237 M. 77°31 
Do. (American) red ....{ °752 LL. 47°00 || Walnut tree, green ...... 920 Ek. 57-50 
Do. (Riga) dry ........ “688 T. 43-00 Do. (American) ..| °735 H. 45°93 
Do. (English) from an 625 T 39-06 Do. (French) ....| °671 M. 41:93 
old tree, dry ...... } ae i Do. OEY i ose bares ‘616 T. 38°50 
Olive tree ..........2-06. ‘927 M. 57°93 || Willow, green .......... 619 E. 38°68 
Orange tree ............ "705 M. 44-06 Do. a from| ‘568 35°50 
Pear tree, dry .......... ‘708 T. 44°25 Or TY tees Otol. | (40m T. 25°25 
IOs 6 6.645 w Serna oe ee "646 B. 40°37 Yellow wood, seasoned ....| °G57 C. 41°06 
Pine (American pitch) dry ‘936 T. 58°5 Yew (Spanish) .......... ‘807 M. 50°43 
Do. (ditto) seasoned . "741 C. 46°31 Do. (Dutch) .........-. ‘788 M. 49°25 
Do. (pinaster) green. . 837 Wi. | 52°35 DOie mies keg ek ...-| °788 H. 48°62 


nn ee ete en 











The letters following the specific gravities refer to the authorities—B. Barlow ; Bu. Buffon ; C. Couch ; 
Ch. from Chapman on Preservation of Timber ; E. Ebbels ; H. from Rondelet’s table; J. Jurin; L. Layman ; 
M. Muschenbroek ; P. Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. Lowthorp’s Abridgment; R. Ralph Tredgold, who 
collected this and the following table; S. Scoresby ; T. the author’s own experiments ; W. Watson (Bishop) ; 
and Wi. Wiebcking. 
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Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


No. XXII. 


TABLE OF THE SPECIFIO GRAVITIES OF SUBSTANCES. 


Table of the Specific Gravity and Weight of a Cubic Foot of various Substances. 


Air (atmospheric) 


Bees’ wax (yellow) 
Bismuth (cast) 
Bitumen, of Judea........ 
Brass (wire drawn) 
(plate)... 
Do. (cast) 


Brick (common) 


Bese 


(Dorking) 


Charcoal from birch 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


from fir 


from oak 
from pine 


Coal (Kilkenny) 
Do., (Glasgow splint) .. 


EE TER eS 


Name of the substance. 


Alabaster. See gypsum. 
from 
Basalt .......... i. 
Do. (Fairhead) ........ 
Do. (Derbyshire) ...... 
Do. (Giant's Causeway) | 
Do. do. 
Do. (Rowley rag) ...... 


Do. (common London 
stock) 
Do. paving (English 
clinker) 
Do. (Dutch clinker) .. 
Do. (Welsh fire) ..... 
Brickwork, about 
Cement (Roman) and sand ). 
in equal parts ...-.. ; 
Do., alone (cast) .... 


Chalk. . ee to 
Do. (Cambridge Chinek) 


Clay (potter's) . as 
Do. (ameasy. eer 
Do., with gravel 
Do., slate. See slate. 

COKG: wxsiccta.c4 ac cas 


Specific 
gravity. 


3°00 
2°478 
295 K. 
2°921 W. 
2°90 K. 


| 2-864 Br. 


2478 K. 
*965 
9°822 
1°104 
8544 
$441 W. 
8100 P. 
1557 
2-000 


2°168 Re. 
2°085 Re. 
1:'857 Bo. 


1-841 T. 


1653 FR. 
1-482 KR. 


, 208 T. 


1817 T. 


1:G00 KR. 
2°315 


2:657 Th. 


2°657 W. 
1:169 R. 
*5:42 K. 
“Ehl K. 
. 332 Kh, 
“280 K. 
1°800 
2°085 K. 


1‘919 Be. 


2°560 


“744 KK. 
1 526 K. 
1°290 Th. 





ed 


Weight of || 
a cubic foot 
in pounds. 


1:272 Th. 
1:269 Th. 
8-785 Ha. 
8°607 Ha. 


187-50 
15487 
184°37 
182°56 
181°25 
179-00 
15487 

60°31. 
613°87 

69:00 
534-00 
527°56 
506°25 

97°31 
125-00 
135°50 
130°31 
116-06 
115-06 


103-31 
92-62 
150-50 
95-00 
113°56 
100-00 
144-68 
166-06 
166-06 
116°81 
33:87 
27-56 
20°75 
17-50 
112°50 
130°31 
119-93 
160-00 


46:50 
95°37 
80°62 











Name of the substance. 


Coal (Cannel).......... 
Do. (Newcastle cakin g).. 
Copper (British sheet) .... 

Do. (British cast) .... 
Earth (common) .. an 
Do. (loamy or strong) .. 
Do. (rammed) 
Do. (loose or sandy) .... 
Firestone: ssocess «issu. 


Do. (black Cambridge).. 
Freestone. See stone. 
Glass, white flint 
Do., plate 
Do., crown .. 
Gold, pure cast .......... 
Do., standard.......... 


@#@e ee ec e@ 6 @ & eo 


Granite 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Gravel 
Gunpowder (solid)........ 
Do. (shaken)...... 
Gypsum (plaster stone) 
Iron (bar)........ ae 
Do., hammered .... . bche x 
Do., not hammered ...... 


Do. (cast) 


Do. (horizontal ditto) . 
Do. (vertical castings) . 
TVOPY she sewdaedvessec 
Laat: (milled) 
Do. (cast) 
Do., black. See Plumbago. 
Lime, QUICK Sika eiene sas 
Limestone. Sce stone and 
marble. 


oo ww eeweeeee 


(Guernsey) 
(Aberdeen Bray) - 
(Cornish). . : 
(ditto) .......... 
(Aberdeen red) 
(Cornish) ........ 


Specific 
gravity. 


1°520 
1984 
2016 


1°584 Pa. 


1:520 
1800 
2°580 


2°630 Th. 


2°592 W. 


3°000 
2°760 
2°520 


19°361 Br. 
17-724 Th. 
from | 2°999 


2°538 K. 
2°999 W. 
2.664 R. 


2662 Re. 


2°653 R. 
2°643 Kt. 
2°624 T. 
1°:749 P. 
1°745 
"922 
2286 W. 
7600 
7800 K. 
7-763 M. 
7°600 M. 
7°600 


7200 Th. 


7°118 Re. 
7°074 Re. 
1°'826 P. 


Weight of | 
a cubic foot 
in pounds. ' 


16437 | 


157-50 | 
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Specific Weight of Specific Weight of 
ame of the substance. ‘oot ° 
N gravity. . Lpavishirig Name of the substance gravity. rh speed a 
Loam. See earth. Platina, pure...........4. 21:581 Th. {1845-68 
Marble from | 2°840 177°50 || Plumbago, or black lead .. | 2°267 141°68 
eee to..| 2°580 161:25 || Porphyry (green) .. 2°875 17968 
Do., Parian white ..... | 2°837 K. | 177-31 Do. (OG) sees 2°793 17456 
Do., veined white ...... | 2°726 Re. | 170°37 Potst from | 3°000 187°50 
Do., Carrara white 2717 K. } 169°81 Depa ener i ..| 2768 K, | 173-00 
Do. do. blue ...... 2713 K. | 169°56 | po) from | 2°570 160°62 
Do., Italian black ......| 2°712 K. | 16950 || “ "2200p - to..| 2850 K. | 178-12 
Do., Derbyshire at 2-709 BR. 169°31 Quartz (crystallized) sienna 2°655 165°93 
CNR. ico wae bee Kee Roe-stone. See stone. 
Do., Saxon gray........ 2°700 K. | 168°75 | Road-grit. See sand. 
Do., Brabant black ....| 2°697 Re. | 168-56 |! Sand (pure quartz) ...... 2°750 171:87 
Do., Derbyshire black ..| 2690 W. | 168-12 || Do. river ............ 1886 Be. | 117-87 
Do., Namur black...... 2°682 R. | 167-62 || YWo., River Thames (best)} 1638 T. | 102°37 
Do., Sienna yellow......| 2°677 K. | 167-31 || Do., pit (clean but coarse)} 1610 T. | 100-62 
Do, Pallion brown i 2-586 R. | 161-62 | Do., pit eens 1523 T. 95-18 
igured .......-.. Stareseery oe ae 
from | 1°600 100-00 O., SLrapet rom Lon- : Ms 
Marl ..--.. 2.064: to..| 2°870 Th. | 179°37 don roads (road-grit) 7 Vea t. 93°37 
Mercury (fluid).......... 13°568 Br. | 848-00 Do.,pit (very fine-grained)| 1:-480 T. 92°50 
Mortar ..... 1:715 Be. | 107-18 Do., River Thames (in- ) 14541 90°87 
Do., of river "sand three ) LCHIOR) oa desanac a oe 
parts, of lime in paste > | 1°615 Ro. | 100°93 || Sandstone. See stone. 
two parts .... Serpentine, Anglescy green | 2°683 RB. | 167-°68 
Do. do. do., woll beat 1893 Ro. | 118°31 Do., blackish green ....| 2°574 K. | 160°87 
together.......... ; Do., dark reddish brown} 2°561 K. | 160-06 
Do., of pit sand three * Silver, pure cast.........- 10°474 Br. | 654-62 
parts, of lime in paste > | 1588 Ro. | 99°25 Do., standard.......... 10°312 Th. | 644-50 
two parts ........ Slate, Welsh ............/ 2888 K. | 180°50 
Do. do. do., well beat : ; Do., Anglesey ........ 2°876 K. | 179°75 
together.......... 1:903 Ro. | 118°93 Do., Westmoreland, pale 2-791 W 17443 
Do., of pounded tile, DING? 25. Gch ee oes ; ; 
three parts, of quick- } | 1457 Ro. | 91°06 Do., do., seals blue......] 2°781 W. , 173°81 
lime two parts .. Do., do., pale greenish : 
Do., do. do.,well beat 2! 4.663 Ro. | 103-98 blue 7... eaeey k STEN WG DEROO 
together.......... ee Do., do., blackish blue 
gether... .. tee s a 2-758 W. | 17237 
Do., common, of chalk : used for floors 
: : 1:550 R. 96°87 - 
lime, and sand, dry. . Do., Welsh rag ........ 2°752 K. | 172-00 
Do., the lining of an Do., Westmorcland, fine ) | 5.4: rr 
antique reservoir near > | 1549 Ro. | 96°81 grained pale blue .. me O Ne i eed e 
< Rome...... eet, Do., Cornwall, greymh 9-512 K. | 157-00 
o., from the interior 1-414 Ro 88:37 blue ai 
of an old wall, Rome j ; Stone, Bath (roe-stone). . 2-494 K. | 155°87 
Do., lime, sand, and D0 IOs i662. sees aes 1975 Rh. 123°4¢ 
hair, used for pater 1'384 R. 86°50 Do., Blue-lias (limestone) | 2°467 R. 154/18 
ing, dry .......... Stone, Bromley-fall, (sand- sigs ne 
Oolite. Bee atone, roe. stone) .. 4 ee esac et } salceabedeedall Peatedhigs 
Peat, hard .....cccs0s0cs- 1:329 83°06 Dogd6id esse aeieeies 2:°261 R. | 141°31 
Pebble (English) ........ 2-609 16306 Do., Bristol stone ...... 2°510 156°87 
Pewter ........ eiotie-aiGesns 7°248 ' 453-00 Do., Burford (dry picec) | 2049 P. 128-06 
Piteb: ps5 eaeieted hase aes 1-150 71°87 Do., Caen (calcareous ; ; 
! Plaster (cast) ee eee 1:286 Be 80°37 sandstone)........ j aa 
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me et eee cee ee ree ee 











SA ke ee meee ee - = ee | 2 Ee 


Weight of | Weight of 
Specific Specific 
tance. : a cubic foot Name of the substance. | a cubic foot 
Name of the substance gravity. i me gravity. anpoonda. 








Stone, Clitheroe limestone. . | 2°686 W. | 167°87 || Stone, Purbeck..........| 2:599 Re. | 162-43 


Do.,Collalo, white(sand-) | .. Do.,RoachAbbey Case.) . 
Sy ease Aes ; 2-423 Re. | 151-48 ese my limestone) 1898 RB. | 11831 
Do. do. .........---| 2040 R. | 127-50 Do., (Tottenhoe c ae ; 
Do., Craigleith, sandstone| 2:452 Re. | 158-25 reous sandstone) .. §| 1800 T. | 112°50 
DO. MO ii 6 cree ors Sais -| 2360 R. | 147°50 Do., Woodstock flagstone} 2:614 K. | 1638°37 


2-346 Re. | 146-62 Do., Yorkshire paving .. | 2:507 Re. | 15668 


Do., Derbyshire (red 
Do. do. do. ......| 2856R. | 147:95 


friable sandstonc) .. 


TDo., Dundee .......... 2°530 Re. | 158°12 || Stonework, mean weight 
D0. dOy ec: os tees besa 2517 T. | 157°31 according to Belidor, 107-00 
Do. (grindstone) ...... 2°143 183°93 about......... ere 
Do., Hedding-stone, lax 9-029 P 12681 Shingle...............+{| 1424 Pa. 89-00 
KING 6.558504 k see Stoel ea 7°780 486-25 
Do., Hilton (sandstone)..: 2:177 R. | 186-06 RD, ASSERTS to..| 7°840 Th. | 490-00 
Do., Kentish rag ...... 2°675 KR. {167-18 || Syenite (Mount Sorrel).. .. | 2°621 1638°81 
Do., Ketton (roe stone) | 2-494 K. | 155-87 || Tile (common plain)......] 1853 R. | 116-15 
DOs DOM creas we sie wre 27058 R. | 128°62 DOs. sxceme otal seer y L815 ride 
Do., Kincardine (sand- : re Tin, hammered .......... 7-299 Br. 6.18 
stone) ve ee cece ee Peet TOR OO The, wareeabt occ. 0] 7 000 Be, (ADB 68 
Do., Limerick (black 2-598 Re. | 162-37 || Poadstone (Derbyshire) ..| 2°921 W. | 182-56 


compact limestone) Tufa (Roman) ...........] 1217 Ro. | 76:06 


TDo., Pennarth (limestone)} 2°653 W. | 165-81 Water, sca....... eoveese| L027 Th. | 6418 
Do., Portland (roe-stone)} 2°461 W. | 153°81 DOs PAN Bose as idee 1:000 62°50 
Do., Portland (roe-stone)| 2-428 Re. | 151:45 Whinstone (Scotch)...... 2:760 W. | 172:50 
{ Do. do. do. ........| 2118 R. | 182-06 || Wood ashes ............| 933 P. 58°32 
Do., pumice ..........| 629 R. 39°31 || Wood petrified .......... 2°341 P. | 146°31 
Do., Purbeck.......... 2680 W. | 167°50 =" Zinc 7028 W. | 439°25 
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Part of the letters of reference are explained in a note to the preceding table. The rest are as follow: 
Be. Belidor; Br. Brisson ; Ifa. Hatchet ; K. from Kirwan’s Mineralogy ; Re. Rennie, Philosophical Maga- 
zine, vol. liii.; Ro. Rondelet; Th. from Dr. Thomson’s System of Chemistry, 5th edition; and Pa. 
Pasley, Course of Military Instruction. 


In bodies of a porous nature, the specific gravity, as given by the greater part of the tables the author consulted is much above the 
real weight of a given bulk of the material, as compared with water. Tho cause of this difference is the absorption which takes place 
when the body to be tricd is immersed in water. Let A be the weight of a body in air, W its weight in water, a the weight of water 

A 
it absorbs, and S the specific gravity ; then —-“---- .= S. When the absorption is nothing, or a = 0: then = = 8, which 
A+a—W A—W 
is the same as the common rule. 
A 
rm = = 5S, the specific gravities in the table marked R and T havo been determined. ‘But this method 
+a— 


does not apply to sand and other loose materiala; therefore, to find the Specific gravity of sand, a vessel which when filled contained 


a known weight of watcr, was filled with the sand to be tried, and weighed. The vessel used contained 1300 grains of water ; 
therefore, as 1300 : weight of the sand: : 1: specific gravity of the sand. 


By the method of mixing equal volumes of water and sand, @ solid specimen of quartz would be of the same specific gravity as 
ita sand would be ; but it is well known that a stone crushed into sand occupies more space than the solid stone did; and therefore 
the method is erroneous, 


The specific weight of a cohesive earth, such as clay or loam, 
weighing it. This method is given by Kirwan in his Essay on 





By the equation 





is best got by cutting a cubical piece, and carefully measuring and 
the Analysis of Soils, and is accurate enough for business. 
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CONTAINING 


SPECIMENS OF VARIOUS ANCIENT AND MODERN ROOFS, 


IN WOOD, CAST IRON, AND MALLEABLE IRON. 


APPENDIX. 


HAVING, in the preceding treatise, art. 161 et seq., investigated the several cir- 
cumstances on which the stability, security, and durability of roofs depend, we 
have only, in this place, to give a brief description of the peculiarities relating to 
each of the roofs exhibited in the following twenty-seven Plates. 

There is no part of the art of building which gives greater scope for the exer- 
cise of genius than that of the construction of a roof which shall be entirely 
appropriate to its specific object, in the situation and under the circumstances in 
which it is placed, whether it be for ornament, strength, or stability. 

It is but a very few years since wood was the only material employed in the 
construction ofa roof. Afterwards many of the principal parts were executed in 
cast-iron. Subsequently those parts acting as ties were made of malleable iron ; 
and at present many roofs over manufactories, railway stations, &c., exhibit com- 
binations of these materials well deserving the study of the young artist, and of 
which several examples will be found referred to in the following description of the 
Plates. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


Plates XXIII. and XXIV. Of these the former represents the centre part of 
the roof over the principal room at the Pantheon Bazaar, Oxford-street, which is 
RR 
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cylindrical, and is supported by nine semicircular ribs. Each rib is in three 
thicknesses ; the middle thickness is of teak, the side thicknesses or flitches are of 
fir; the pieces of timber forming these thicknesses are scribed on the underside 
to the curve of the roof (and ceiling), but the top edge is left straight; therefore 
at their abutting ends they are considerably broader than at their middle. Each 
abutment of every piece throughout every rib has a shoe of cast-iron interposed. 
Iron bolts connect the three thicknesses together at each end, with a washer con- 
necting each pair of bolts as explained on the section. 

The ribs rest alternately on the pillars (hereafter described), and on the centre 
of the longitudinal plate extending the whole length of the roof. (See Plate X XIV.) 
In the former case the ribs are framed into strong upright pieces, which become 
the king-post of a semi-truss. These semi-trusses, besides carrying the timber of 
the roof and ceiling over the yalleries, are calculated to receive the lateral thrust 
of the semi-circular roof; a large cast-iron shoe, laid upon a stone template, 
receives the end of the tie-beam of these semi-trusses next the outer wall; the 
object of this shoe being to prevent the possible decay of this end of the beam 
from affecting the stability of the roof. 

There is also a cast-iron shoe receiving the other end of this beam, which is 
formed with sockets and flanges so as to receive and connect together the king-post 
and tie beam of the above-named semi-truss, and the longitudinal plate alluded to 
above, and the hcad of the great iron upright or pillar. The chief use of this iron 
shoe is to prevent the lateral compression of the timbers, and to prevent the 
natural shrinkage of the horizontal plate from letting down the roof. 

The intermediate ribs (those which do not rest on the iron pillars) rest on 
another iron shoe, which is fitted on to the head of an upright piece that rests on 
the centre of the longitudinal plate; but the bearing is thrown on to the iron 
pillars by stout braces framed into the said upright piece and longitudinal 
plate. 

It will thus be seen that throughout the skeleton ofthis roof there is no case 
of any important timber resting with its end upon the side of any other piece, but 
that they all bear with an end-grain abutment, so that the cracks and failures 
arising from the necessary shrinkage, as well as from the lateral compression of the 
timbers, arc avoided. This was a precaution rendered necessary by the very large 
scantlings of the timbers, and by the discharge of the whole weight of roof and 
ceiling being thrown on so few points of support. The circular part of the roof is 
covered with copper laid on diagonal boarding, which is supported on rafters 
notched on to the great ribs, and running longitudinally. The roofs over the 
sides or galleries are slated, with a flat plaster ceiling: the ceiling of the circular 
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part is deeply panelled, the main ribs forming the core for the cradling. The 
enrichments are of papier-maché, a material that was well adapted for the large 
architectural ornaments, from its lightness, and from the safety with which it 
could be screwed up to the timbers. 

The longitudinal plate above alluded to consists of tad pieces of fir, each 12 x 6, 
bolted together : the bearings between the iron pillars are reduced by braces (not 
shewn on the plate), which discharge the bearing on to the iron pillar, and at the 
same time receive the wood cradling for the imitations of stone spandrils. Each 
end of this plate is let into the wall, and is received by a corbel of teak wood, on 
to which it is bolted and coaked down. 


Plate XXV. shews the truss of the roof over the Great Hall of the Juvenile 
Prison at Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight. The area roofed over is 100 feet by 40 
feet; it has neither inside supports, nor lateral buttress, nor abutment of any 
kind. This truss is peculiar for its economy of materials, and for the avoidance of 
all unnecessary side-grain abutment of the timbers, a frequent source of failure in 
roofs executed in wood. 


Plates XXVI. and XXVII. shew a newly constructed roof over the New 
Saloon at the Academy of the Fine Arts at Florence. Two very flat queen-post 
trusses bear nearly the whole weight of the roof, covered ceiling, and sky-light. 

There is nothing very remarkable in their construction, further than as suc- 
cessful examples of modern carpentry in Italy. In England, however, at the 
present day, a good builder would prefer the use of iron girders in such a case.* 


Plates XXVIII. and XXIX. shew the trusses of a roof over the Duke of 
Modena’s Cavallarizzia, or Riding House attached to his Palace at Modena. The 
area roofed over is about 180 feet by 50 feet. 

There is in this truss little regard paid to economy of materials; and the prin- 
ciple on which it is constructed must be considered defective, being without either 
tie-beam or collar, to prevent the spreading of the rafters. The object, however, 
that was aimed at is gained—viz. the ceiling is carried up into the roof. No signs 
are perceptible of failure having occurred ; although the six oak braces have much 


* It would certainly have the advantage of substituting manual for mental labour; that is, other people’s 
work for his own.— Epi. 1853. 
RR2 
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roof is covered with lead, and stands remarkably well. Its length is 187 feet, and 
span 51] feet. It is constructed of Baltic timber. 


Plates XXXVI. XXXVII. XXXVIII. shew the details of the roof over the 
Church of St. Dunstan in the West, London. The plan of the building is octan- 
gular, and the span 56 feet 6 inches. 


Plate XXXVI. exhibits a longitudinal section of the church. 


Plate XXXVII. shews, first, a plan of one of the cast-iron ribs on an enlarged 
scale ; secondly, an elevation of two of the ribs in their position; and, thirdly, a 
plan of the building. The roof is formed by eight of these open cast-iron ribs, 
springing from the eight angles of the building. These ribs are united by a ring 
in the centre, to which they are firmly bolted, so as in effect to form one tie, and 
avoid much (if any) lateral pressure. 

In the wall, at the springing of these ribs, and at the top, are laid tiers of strong 
chain bond to tie the work together. There are also oak struts in the ring to 
prevent the thrust of the ribs upon it, and the wood purlin is trussed to the depth of 
the iron rib. It will be seen that the ribs are inserted into the wall.in a wide 
spreading base, so that the weight of the superstructure and the buttress afford 
considerable resistance to any pressure that may arise. (See an enlarged view, 
Plate XXXVIII.) This principle of roof is novel; it is also simple and durable, 
and its success in this instance shews it to be safe and practicable. This roof has 
supported a considerable weight, in addition to the heavy brass chandelier which 
hangs from its centre. 


Plate XXXIX. shews three trusses. No. 1. Executed over the Thames Plate 
Glass Works, to carry a pair of transverse principals of a roof of 25 feet span, and 
also the gutter plate of a roof of 36 feet span; the principals of which run parallel 
with it. 

No. 2. shews a truss executed to carry the principals of a roof of 43 feet span 
at the Theatre, Oxford Street, the situation of the principals being immediately 
over the quecn post. 

The feet of the rafters of this roof, and also of the lean-to, are pitched on a 
gutter-plate running parallel with the truss, and from the under tie a floor is 
framed or suspended by stirrup straps. 
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Scantlings, No. 1. Scantlings, No. 2. 
Length of bearing .......... 36 feet. ih Soar cosesereee BS feet. 
Tie-beam ..........+2¢ 14 X 7 inches. Tie-beam...........+-. 14 X 7 inches. 
Queen-posts.......... 9X 7 Queen potas. eeswatean “OO! 
Principal truss at foot... 11 x 6 Principal tink at foot.... 11 x 7 
Ditto at top.......... 8x6 Ditto at top........0025 8 X 7 
Collett i..siscecewese 89 & 6 Braces 66sec cckacwrave, O96 @ 
Braces 64 i025 45.5 96% 45x G 


No. 3. shews a truss executed to carry a party wall, in which there was an entire 
stack of chimneys, for the purpose of enlarging a dining room at a house in 
Berkley Square. 


Timber Scantlings. Iron Work. eos 
° n. 
Length of bearing ......... 50 feet. Width on Plan .............. 1 2 
Tio-beam,........... 18 X 12 inches. Sectional depth .............. 38 O 
Queen-posts ........ 12 « 12 Thickness of casting .......... 0 4 
Braces.....0e0-.+20. 12 X 4 Ditto ditto flanges ........ 2.5 O 4 
Wrought-iron stirrups.......... 54*% 14 
At the larger end.............. 54 X 2} 


In casting, the flanges of the girder were widened on the plan, to support the 
chimney breasts. 


Plate XL. is a representation of the roof of iron and timber at the Trent Water 
Works, Nottingham, erccted over the boilcr-house of that establishment ; its span 
is 27 feet. It is simple and easy to transport, bcing composed of only three pieces 
of cast iron in each principal; namely, two frames for the haunches, and a straining 
piece between them, connected by a hinge-like joint, with bolt and cotter at each 
end, the whole being secured by a tie beam of wrought iron; it is readily fixed, 
and it is for such a purpose a cheap roof. ‘The heat from the three boilers which 
it covers, belonging to the steam engine, and which raises the principal part of the 
water consumed by the inhabitants of Nottingham, would have caused a roof 
framed of timber to warp and crack considerably, which rendered it therefore 
expedient to have recourse to the iron framing here described. 

The principal frames are connected by side-trees or purlins of cast-iron, serving 
also to carry the rafters of timber. The rafters are spiked to the wall-plate and 
ridge-deal in the usual manner, and the feet of the principals are also fastened to 
the wall-plate by screw-bolts. 


Plate XLI. This roof over the Model room at the Butterley Iron Works, 
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covers the chamber where the workmen are employed ih making the wooden 
models for the steam-engines and heavy machinery manufactured at that establish- 
ment. About 18,000 tons of iron are annually produced from ore raised in the 
neighbourhood, and the principal part of it is cast into some useful form for 
engineering purposes, as bridges, columns, materials for gas works, water works, 
steam engines, and the like. A large number of model-makers are therefore 
employed. The chamber beneath the roof is 34 feet in width, and one hundred 
and thirty feet in length. The roof consists of cast-iron principals and side trees. 
The principal frame is cast in four parts, screwed together by strong bolts; in 
addition to which there is a horizontal bar of wrought iron adjusted and secured 
by keys. Between the principal frames are girders, resting in the lower part upon 
a flanch, shewn by the section at D, and secured by screw-bolts. The girders have 
sockets or recesses cast upon them to receive wooden joists, on which are placed 
the various descriptions of wood requisite for making the models; so that the 
timber may be dry and well-seasoned. A large room below contains the finished 
models ; its area is the same as that of the chamber; but in order to support the 
weight of the workmen, their benches and tools, and the heavy models they are 
making, a row of cast-iron columns is placed along the centre below the floor, with 
cast-iron girders to receive the joists. Both rooms are lofty, and when lighted 
with gas the effect is striking and animated. The lathes for turning wood are 
driven by a steam engine at the end of the building, which is warmed by steam ; 
and the glue for the workmen’s use is kept melted in steam kettles. We have 
been somewhat particular in describing this model-room, which is perhaps not 
surpassed by any hitherto built for convenience and practical adaptation to that 
branch of mechanical engineering. 


Plate LII. shews the roof over the Smithery at Butterley. This is a lofty 
building of its kind, in which the wrought-iron parts of steam engines are fashioned 
ready for the lathe, the planing machine, or the file. It is 40 feet in width and 
150 in length, containing two rows of smiths’ fires. The roof is light, and consists 
of wrought and cast iron; those parts which act on the thrust being cast iron, and 
those subject to tension being of wrought iron; a better plan than using cast or 
wrought iron alone. The principal frames are placed 15 feet apart, with two cast- 
iron side trees or purlins on each side, to which wooden rafters are spiked, holes 
being cast in the purlins for that purpose. Such a roof is less expensive than one 
composed of wrought iron only, and it is also stiffer and not so liable to spring in 
heavy gales of wind. 

The details are well given in the engraving, and we recommend this roof as 
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useful for covering moderately large spans, as railway stations and the like, where 
it is not requisite to suspend any weight from the tie-bar. 


Plate XLIII. shews the roof over the Engine Manufactory at Butterley. It 
covers that portion of the works where steam engines and the heavier descriptions 
of machinery are erected previous to their being sont to their respective destina- 
tions. The length of this building is 160 feet, and its width 44 feet. This roof 
consists of principal frames of cast iron, with a tie beam of wood: this arrange- 
ment is adopted for the purpose of attaching three powerful cranes, the upper 
pivots of the cranes being secured to a longitudinal beam of timber resting upon, 
and screwed to, the tie beams, and passing along the centre of the building from 
end to end. 

The jib of each crane describes a circle of 40 feet in diameter ; and as the blocks 
and chains traverse along the jibs they lift any object within that area. The 
cranes also, by transferring their loads to each other, pass them to any part of the 
building. The upper pivot of the crane rests in a cast-iron step or box fixed to the 
longitudinal beam, and having arms cast upon it, from which radiate four diagonal 
braces of timber passing over the first tie beams to the extremity of the next, and 
screwed to both; so that each crane is secured to four of the principal frames, and 
virtually to the side walls of the building, as there are strong bolts passing through 
the ends of the tie beams down the centre of the side walls to cast-iron plates in 
the foundation ; the whole arrangement forming a good example of its kind. 


Plates XLIV. XLV. XLVI. and XLVITI. are intended to illustrate the con- 
struction of the roof of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

The whole roof of the chapel is divided by principal transverse ribs, springing 
from the opposite piers, into 12 oblong severies, each consisting of a vault formed 
of the four quadrants of an inverted concave parabolic conoid. Each quadrant is 
divided by vertical ribs, springing from a vaulting pillar on each side of the 
principal rib, into six compartments; of which the two between the diagonal rib 
and the principal rib are contained within smaller angles than the four others, the 
proportion of the oblong not admitting of their being equally divided. The prin- 
cipal rib receives the adjoining rib on each side in a rebate. Each compartment 
is subdivided by a smaller rib springing from the head of the lower tier of panels. 
The opposite diverging ribs meet at the junction of the four quadrants, where the 
longitudinal and transverse lines of intersection form ridges rising towards the 
centre of the vault, as the lines E F, Pl. XLV., and A B, Pi. XLVI. Each 
ridge consists of a continued series of key stones, one to each pair of ribs in the line 

SS 
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K L, Pi. XLIV., and two to each pair of ribs, joined over the centre of the rib, 
and the centre of the panel head, in the line O M, Pl. XLIV.* And where they 
meet the four upper stones of the diagonal ribs round the centre of the severy, 
the eight pieces together form a circle, as in the upper part of adome. This 
circle contains the central key,t which consists of two semicircular pieces and 
a square piece in the centre, where the lewis, or whatever other machine was used 
for the purpose of lowering the key into its place, is supposed to have been 
inserted. 

Each quadrant is also horizontally divided by three large and one smaller cir- 
cular rib: the upper one meeting the longitudinal ridge at the vertex of the prin- 
cipal rib, and, with the opposite ones, forming a sort of “ ridge lozenge.”” These 
horizontal ribs are concentric, and being only separated from those in the adjoining 


* As the peculiar formation of these stones cannot be well expressed in the general plan and section, the 
subjoined wood-cut 4’ is given in further illustration of this part of the structure. 
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Tho back of the longitudinal ridge is on a level the whole length of the chapel. In the transverse ridge 
(Plate XLVIII., Section A.), the stones are level within the dotted lines, and bevel off on each side. 

+ “ Central key.” This term is here used in preference to principal key; as it may be doubted whether it 
is go essential a point in the construction as the key-stones of the ribs, which are indispensable. Consider- 
ing the equilibrium vroduced in every part of the vault by the opposing forces, and how nearly the sum- 
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severies by the principal ribs, appear to form so many connecting lines through 
the whole roof, as shewn in the following wood-cut (B’). They are more substantial 





mering of the lines, 1 2, 2 8, 4.5, and 5 G, (C’) approaches to that of a dome, it might justify an opinion 
that it would stand securely if the circle were left open. 


: = 
a 
a Sertion at @ b KO) 






Mr. Ware (Tracta on Vaults and Bridges) says, speaking of Pendents, and after quoting this key-stone 
of King’s College Chapel amongst other examples, “ These pendents serve to illustrate the mechanical 
property in dome vaulting; namely, that the cye may be of extraordinary gravity, or wholly omitted.” 
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than the vertical ribs,* being cut out of the same pieces of stone with the panel- 
heads, and rising in the form of a step above the back of the vaults. 

It has already been noticed that the vault is formed of the four quadrants (or 
rather of oblong portions of them) of an inverted concave conoid. In order to 
place this in the clearest point of view, D,, fig. 1, is supposed to represent a figure 
of this form in perspective standing on its base, the base being prevented from 
spreading. The dark lines shew the conoid partly constructed, and the dotted 
lines the whole figure in a complete state; the joints like those of the vaulting of 
the chapel, but only half the number, to avoid a confusion of lines. ; 





It will be seen that the vertical joints of the voussoirs at ¢ (corresponding with 
one of the horizontal circular ribs of the vault) diverge from a vertical line, a 3, 
through the centre, and therefore the entire horizontal circle would stand securely 
on the principle of a dome, and the same with the circles d e ; and the contrary 
summering of the vertical concave line, fg hi jk, &c. (corresponding with one 
of the vertical ribs) would resist a force from within the conoid in the direction 
bc. The opposite summerings are described in jig. 2. 

If the conoid in a complete state were inverted and placed on its apex, the base 
being still prevented from spreading, it would stand on the same principle ; each 
vertical line of stones being a portion of an arch strengthened by the resistance of 
the horizontal circular courses. 

It has now been shewn that, by the summering of the joints, the conoid would 
stand firmly, without any additional aid, either on its base or in an inverse posi- 
tion. Following up these observations as far as they are applicable to the subject, 


* Some of the terms here used may bo traced to the Rev. W. Whewell’s expressive nomenclature in the 
« Architectural Notes on German Churches.” 
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it will be scen that one half of the conoid would stand against a sufficient abut- 
ment, d, (#7); and if the wall (4 ec) on each side of the abutment be carried a little 
way over the semi-conoid, in order to give it additional firmness, it will be found 
to coincide with the construction of the vault, above which the face of the wall 
rests on the back of the wall-rib* overhanging the lower wall line about 5 inches 
(seo Plates XLIV. and XLV.); and the curb at d, jig. 2, corresponds with the 
vaulting pillar. 





The portion of the conoid forming a quarter of one severy of the roof, is con- 
tained within the oblong def g, jig. 1 (E’); and four similar portions placed 
together, supported by the principal ribs d e, and supporting each other at their 


* Malden says (Account of King’s College Chapel, 1769), on the authority of “a gentleman who has made 
the structure of many ancient Gothic buildings, and particularly that of King’s College Chapel, his favourite 
study,” “ This roof is so constructed that it has no dependance on the walls between buttress and buttress 
on cither side, or between tower and tower at cither end of the chapel; the whole weight of the roof being 
so supported by the buttresses and towers, that if the above-mentioned walls should be entircly taken away, 
the buttresses and towers alone remaiming, the roof would still continue as firm as it is at this hour.” There 
ean be very little doubt that 1t would stand, but the point in the construction noticed in the text (which is 
very commonly met with in Gothic buildings of all ages) makes it very doubtful whether, in the opinion of 
the architect, it would be equally secure. 

“The real author of this work [Malden’s] was Dr. James, one of the Fellows and Master of Rugby 
School.” (Upcott’s Bibliographical Account of Works relating to Topography.) It appears, by an appeal to 
the public in the preface, that 1t was done as a means of relieving Malden, who was Chapel Clerk of King’s 
College, and in distressed circumstances. 
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intersections gf, f ¢, will stand (being duly sustained on every side) on the same 
principle as the entire conoid, and together they form the general plan of one 
severy ; but it will now be found that the ribs are of unequal] length, and that in 
_ the inverted position of the figure the haunches have a much greater weight to 
sustain. It is true that the latter is counteracted by the spandrils being filled 
with rubble and mortar to the height of 16 feet above the springing-line, or a little 
above the haunch; but this was probably done rather for the sake of additional 
security than as an essential part of the work. The architect no doubt designed 
the construction upon the most perfect principle independently of any extraneous 
aid. It would then appear that the horizontal concentric ribs are not introduced 
for ornament only, as forming the panel-heads of the vault, but are also intended 
to equalize the bearing of the vertical ribs. The lower one is upon the weakest 
part of the haunch, and is calculated, by its circular form, to resist the lateral 
pressure from the vertex. The next is so near to it, that the two act in unity. 
The next in succession divides the bearing of the vertical ribs, and strengthens 
them. 





If one of the ribs, instead of being a component part of a vaulted roof, formed 
one side of an insulated arch (unless of such a form that the lines of pressure and 
resistance would pass through it from the vertex to the base) weights might be 
supposed to be placed on the points a 0 ¢ (F’), which in the vault are intersected 
by the horizontal ribs ; and in order to produce an equilibrium, the greatest weight 
would be required on the lowest point, and diminishing over each successive point 
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to the vertex, where a greater weight, or a position of the materials equivalent to 
it, would be required. But in a vaulted roof of this form, where a horizontal 
resistance can be ob{ained, no additional weight is necessary, because the plane of 
the horizontal rib and the line of pressure form an angle a, below a line 6 ¢ (G) 





drawn from the chord of the quadrant to the vertex ; therefore the thurst cannot 
possibly throw the haunch wp ; and as the horizontal resistance at each successive 
point (rising towards the vertcx) consists of a segment of a larger circle, it would 
be proportionably weaker, if it consisted of stones of the same substance as the 
smaller circle; they are therefore found to increase in size from the haunch 
upwards, asa 6 c(#). The upper one (d) is within the longitudinal line of key- 
stones. The horizontal ribs serve also as a counterpoise to the ridges and to cach 
other, and by these several operations produce a general equilibrium. ‘The thrust 
of the circular ribs, in the direction of the transverse ridge towards the wall 
over the windows, is discharged to the buttresses by the opposing ribs 11, 2 2, 33, 
&ec. B. 

The lower part of the verticle ribs e (F”) is solid to the height of several feet 
above the spring—how high cannot be ascertained, the spandrils being filled up ; 
but probably nearly as high as the level of the passage along the wall, though it is 
not represented so high in the plate (XLV.) Therefore the lines of pressure and 
resistance will not be from the spring, but from the part where the ribs unite, that 
being the real abutment of the vault; but even from this level the ribs are not 
of sufficient substance for the lines to pass through them in one length to the 
vertex ; and consequently they require the assistance of the horizontal ribs. 
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. Phia part of the structure shews the wide. differente, and in some. points even 
opposite effect, between the actual and apparent, or rather “mechanical and 
decorative construction,” as they are aptly termed by the author of-“‘ Remarks on 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages,” in his excellent observations on this subject. 

In the mechanical construction the springing of the vault, from the top of the 
vaulting pillar to the point at which the ribs become divided, is, in fact, though 
unseen, a very substantial corbel, built into the wall and forming a firm abutment 
to the superstructure; which portion of the work, in ruins of Gothic buildings, 
may be observed to remain with the wall rib, or the stones of the groin immediately 
attached to the wall, after every other part of the vault has fallen in. 

In the decorative construction each quadrant of the vault rises from an 
extremely slender vaulting pillar; the ribs, formed of the lightest mouldings, 
appear to be tied together by bands of the same light character, dividing the vault 
into tiers of cinquefoil-headed panels, crowned with a delicate leaf ornament, 
which entirely conceal the substantial mechanical construction on an opposite 
principle, as displayed on the extrados ; the ridges appear to be of the same slender 
form as the ribs, and the whole structure to be held together by the central key- 
stone. 

These appearances, for the most part so different from the fact, though exactly 
agreeing with all the leading lines of the mechanical construction, are well 
calculated, in a vault of this magnitude, to creatc feelings of astonishment in the 
minds of general observers wholly unacquainted with its mechanism. 

The panels* are laid in rebates at the back of the ribs. Above therubble, the 
inner face of the wall is of brick ; but the passage behind it is of stone. Except 


* It is remarkable that the panels are found to vary from two to six inches in thickness. In Malden’s 
account of King’s College Chapel, they are described as not more than two inches thick. ‘The late Mr. 
Wilkins, measuring them in two or three places, found them from four to six inches; and the measurement 
taken for these plates gave four and a-halfinches. And all this difference must occur in the three upper 
tiers of panels, within the space of about eleven feet (in a line crossing the tiers), the lower panels being 
covered with rubble, and of course could not be measured, and yet the back of the pancls throughout is even 
with the back of the ribs, and all the work on the extradus of the vault appears of uniform curvature. This 
makes it very difficult to trace tho cause of the difference ; but it may possibly arise from a little departure 
from the true waving form of the transverse ridge rib, which to the eye scarcely appears to be so much 
curved as the line geometrically produced by the section of the conoid. The architect may have thought 
the waving of the line too considerable for good effect, and endeavoured to diminish it; if so, it would neces- 
sarily produce an irregularity in the curvature of the vertical ribs, as they must meet the ridge rib; and this 
unequal curvature might exist to a sufficient extent, if the curvature of the back of the ribs remained. unal- 
tered, to cause the inequality in the thickness of the panels without any perceptible effect in a roof of 40 
feet span, especially as the ribs that would be most affected by this circumstance could scarcelybe seen in profile 
from any point of view. 
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the brickwork here mentioned, the whole of the roof and rapes are of Weldon 
stone; the ribs and panels being of the same material. 
| The: ‘great pinnacles over the buttresses in this and most other Gothic aan 
are opposed to the hypothesis, that the architects of the Middle ages adopted the 
catenarian principle. Had they done so, they would have taken care to carry their 
work through without disturbing the properties of the catenary supposed to be 
contained within the thickness of the walls and vault ; but, on the contrary, they 
placed a ponderous timber roof, frequently without sufficient tie, immediately over 
it, requiring lofty and massive pinnacles to resist its thrust.* Thus, if they began 
upon the principle of the catenary, they were obliged to apply a very different 
principle before they finished their work, to prevent the failure of the first, which 
is totally at variance with the great skill displayed in the execution of their bold 
designs. As the catenary may be more or less elongated, a catenarian arch may 
be described through the section of almost any building ; but in every instance a 
straight line may also be drawn in the same direction from the base of the buttress 
to the vault, in an angle calculated to resist the lateral thrust: this might as 
reasonably be supposed the line of resistance as the catenarian curve, and would 
coincide with the principle observable in the flying buttresses, which consist of a 
straight line supported on a curve which is usually a segment ofa circle; and 
whenever a double range of flying buttresses is met with, as over the south aisle 
and cloisters of Westminster Abbey, the sccond is always continucd in the same 
direct line with the first.t Even-in the compound form of that of Henry VII.’s 
chapel, the straight line is not omitted. Tad the catenaria been their great 
principle of construction, it would be apparent in the aisles, the arches, and every 
other important part of the edificc, and not merely confined to the buttresses and 
principal vaulting : but it would be difficult to describe a catcnarian arch passing 
through some of their lofty arches supported on slender columns, without carrying 
the foot of the catenary outside of the base; in the Lady Chapel of Salisbury 
Cathedral, for instance: and it would be wholly impossible to apply it to many 
Tudor arches : for if any portion of the line passes above or below the thickness of 
the vault, it is evident that a link of the catenary is broken in that part, and 


* The pinnacles are certainly not required for this purpose in most cases, the timber roofing being 
usually so tied as to repose on the walls with a downward pressure only. 

+ The contrary is asserted with regard to Westminster Abbey, by Ware in his learned “Tract on 
Vaults,” and Bartholomew in his excellent treatise on Practical Architecture, where he gives a section of 
this south side of the nave, with the flying buttresses over the cloister considerably steeper (as they evidently 
should be) than those over the aisle. They were all, however, restored by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
certainly all the forcign cxamples of this arrangement we have seen (and this is the only English onc) have 
the two in one straight line, 
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therefore it can no longer be supposed to exist ; which, if it ever did, the thickened 
spandrils, pinnacles, and other weights, that are always put upon the supposed 
arch, would completely destroy the equilibrium. It is more probable that these 
weights were expressly used for the purpose of giving stability to the structure ;* 
and the old architects calculated, and, experience shews, calculated correctly, on 
the balance being established between the lateral and vertical thrusts and resist- 
ances, of which their whole structure consists, as illustrated in the following 
woodcut of Westminster Abbey. The dotted lines through the buttresses and 


pinnacles represent some of the principal lines of resistance. 
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The timber roof is built entirely of chesnut, and is framed with a truss over 
each pier, and one over each window. ‘The truss over the pier rests on a stone 
projection in the spandril of the vault, built out from the wall, which would other- 
wise be weak at this point, being against the passage. Against this projection is 
placed a post, supporting the principal rafter above, and cut with a projecting curb 
towards the lower part, to receive a curved bracket, the back of which, at the 
lower end, 1s tongued into the post, and at the upper end into the principal rafter, 
and fastened with wooden pins, as are all the joints throughout. Between this 


* Existing documents relating to the construction of the chapel, afford strong collateral evidence of 
this: viz. The contract for erecting the pinnacles is dated Jan. 4, 1518, and the mason is bound to finish 
them before the feast of the Annunciation next ensuing. The contract: for erecting the vault is dated 
Feb. 8, 1513, to be finished in 3 years. Here it is seen that the pinnacles were first considered, and that 


ample time was allowed for all of them to be completed, at least before the centering of any of the severies 
of the roof was struck. 
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bracket and the collar-beam (which is cut in a bent form) is another piece, also 
curved, This piece is secured to the principal rafter and to the collar-beam (which 
is cut' with an abutment to receive it) by a key inserted into the three (as expressed 
by the dotted lines in the section, Plate XLV.); and this piece, the bracket, and 
the collar-beam, together form an arch. An inter-tie, resting on the wall, is fixed 
to the back of the post, and receives the foot of the principal rafter. Between the 
trusses, and tongued into the inter-ties, are double wall-plates: the inner one 
supports the foot of the principal rafter of the truss over the window, and the 
outer one receives the common rafters. Between the. principal rafters, and 
tongued into them, and rabbeted on to the back of the purlins, are boards cut in 
the form of arches. 

The truss over the window has no inter-tie, and the post stands against the 
wall, instead of against a projecting pier. In all other respects it is framed in the 
same manner as the other truss; but the collar-beam is rather lower. (Sec Plate 
XLV.) 

Under the foot of the common rafters, on cach side of the tenon, and stretching 
partly over the inner wall-plate, is a small picce of wood (ttt Plates XLIV. XLV. 
XLVI.) raising the foot of the rafter about 1} in. above the wall-plate, the intention 
of which could not be ascertained, as its inclosed situation precluded the possibility 
of examining it. There has recently been a block fixed on to the inner wall-plate 
behind the foot of each common rafter, which is omitted in the engravings. In 
the Section (Plate XLV.) some iron straps are shewn; but they are only 
partial, and should also have been omitted, being no part of the original work, in 
which no iron or nails were used. The timbers are very heavy, as may be scen by 
the dimensions figured in the plates; but by means of the posts and brackets the 
pressure is thrown as low down the wall as the stone roof will allow. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate XLIV.—A. Plan of the fan tracery of one quadrant. B. The Extrados. 
C. The wall above the vaulting, shewing the wall-plates, &c. D. A portion of the 
timbcr roof complete. E. Plan ofthe parapet. F. Half plan of one of the windows. 
G. Passage in the wall over the windows. H. Doorway and steps communicating 
with the upper part of the stone roof. (There is a corresponding communication 
with the passage on the south side, and the same is repeated at each severy), 
II. The corresponding panel in each severy is joined in a similar manner to these, 
supposed to have been left open for the purpose of communication during the 
progress of the work. JJ. Upper part of the buttresses. 
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Plate XLV.—A. Section through the transverse ridge, and truss over the 
window, at the line K, L, Plate XLIV. B. Section through the principal rib, and 
truss over the pier, at M, N, Plate XLIV. C. Horm of the wall-rib over the side 
windows. D. Section of the passage, with one of the door-ways and steps leading 
to the upper part of the stone roof. 

Plate XLVI.—Longitudinal Section ! one half through the ridge, and the other 
half close to the wall, shewing the front of the projecting pier in the spandril of 
the vaulting which supports one of the trusses of the timber roof; and the doorway 
leading to the passage. The situation of the window-head is hero indicated for 
the purpose of shewing, with the plan and section (Plates XLIV. XLV.), the 
form of the wall and parapet, and their connection with the buttresses. 

Plate XLVII.—General section through the buttresses, shewing also the vestries 
or chantries built between the buttresses, the walls, and the parapet. The only com- 
munication between the chantrics on each side of the choir, is by a small doorway 
through each buttress; and similar openings above form a passage along the roof 
of the aisles. 


Plate XLVIII.—Great Northern Railway, London Terminus, Passenger 
Station, by Lewis Cubitt, architect, shewing, by transverse section through the 
terminus, the roofs of the departure and arrivals stations, with administration 
offices and cab-stand, with scale and dimensions. 

Plate XLIX.—Ditto, ditto. Portion of the division wall between roofs, 
shewing position of ribs, section through rib at centre purlin, section through 
purlin, with scale and dimensions. 

Plate L.—Ditto, ditto. Transverse section through half of goods depdt— 
down-side, shéwing west warehouse, with platform and stables under; the other 
half of goods depdt is used for goods arriving, and is similar to this: with scale 
and dimensions, 

Plate LI.—Iron roof, by Richard Turner, civil engineer, of Dublin; made for 
the Clyde trustees for the quay at Glasgow: roof 700 feet long, 70 feet span, 
transverse sections and details, with dimensions. 

Plate LII.—Iron roof with details, erected by Richard Turner, civil engineer, | 
for Messrs. Joseph Whitworth of Manchester, with dimensions. 7 

Plate LIIT.—Iron roof, with details, erected by Richard Turner, 0.E., at the 
Galway terminus, Irish Great Western Railway, with dimensions. | 
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INDEX. 


A. 


ABELE described, 270. 

———« €Xperiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Abutments, curved, for joints, 181. 

for bridges, 151. 

Acacia described, 261. 

experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Acer (see Sycamore) 254. 

African teak, 267. 

Age of trees, 196. 

Air, circulation of, when of use in stopping the 
dry rot, 222. 

Alder described, 252. 

felled in summer durable, 198. 

experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Alkalies, effect of, on timber, 229. 

Angle of repose, 124. 

Annual rings in timber, 193. 

Ants, white, destroy timber, 232. 

Arches, often improperly applied, 219. 

construction of timber, 159. 

span of timber, limits of, 152. 

Arch-stones, pressure of, on centres, 124. 

Ascent of bridges and roads, 152. 

Ash described, 258. 

experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Aspen, 270. ts 



































B. 


Bamberg, Bridge of, 141. 

Barlow’s experiments on detrusion, 62. 
Barn floor, description of dry rot in, 217. 
Bagealt, specific gravity of, 300. 

Basilica of St. Paul’s, roof of, 113. 

Beams, equilibrium of an assemblage of, 26. 
pressure of inclined, 19. 

stress upon horizontal, 22. 

resistance of, to tension, 38. 

of the stiffness of, supported at both ends, 43. 
strongest form of, 44. 

stiffest from a round tree, 45. 
experiments on the stiffness of, 45. 
——— practical rules for the stiffness of, 51. 
on the strength of, 57. 

experiments on the strength of, 58. 
strongest from a round tree, 58. 
resistance to compression, 66. 

tie, rules for dimensions of, 107. 
Beech described, 251. 

experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
experiments on the strength of, 59. 
felled in summer least subject to worms, 198. 
Betula (see Alder), 252. 

Bevan’s experiments, 41. 

Binding-joists, rules for the strength of, 88. 
joints for, 178. 

——~ table of scantlings for, 262. 

~ tocarry ceilings, table for, 293. 
Birch, experiments on the stiffness. of, 49. 
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Birch, experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Boiling timber, remarks on, 203. 

— in alkaline solutions, remarks on, 229. 

Bolting on straps, 108. 

Bolts, sometimes used instead of straps, 189. 

Bond, often improperly used, 219. 

dangerous consequences of its decay, 219. 

Brass, specific gravity of, 276. 

Braces, rules for strength of, for roofs, 110. 

joints proper for, 183. 

for partitions, how most effectually applied, 
119. 

Brenta, bridge over the, 139. 

Brick, specific gravity of, 276. 

Brickwork, weight of a cubic foot of, 276. 

damp, a cause of dry rot, 219. 

Bridge, curve of equilibrium for, 30. 

of centres for, 123. 

of wooden, 138, 

of Sublicius, 138. 

-——— of Czesar, 138. 

of Trajan, 138. 

of the middle ages, 138. 

of Palladio, 139. 

across Portsmouth river in North America, 

140. 

of Schaffhausen, 141. 

of Freysingen, 142. 

of Bamberg, 144. 

of Ettringen, 144. 

of Mr. Burn, notice of, 144. 

table of the principal dimensions of Mr. 

Wiebeking’s, 145. 

table of principal wooden, in Europe, 146. 

of the design of, 147. 

of the width of, 148. 

of the waterway for, 148. 

of the span of, 152. 

of the ascent of, 152. 

of the rise of, 152, 167, 

of the abutments of, 155. 

of the piers of, 156. 

of the construction of the arches for frames 

of, 159. 

of the settlement of, 167. 

























































































INDEX. 


Bridge, of the roadway and parapets of, 168. 

of the scantlings of timber for, 169. 
Binding-joists, of, 88. 

table of scantlings for, 279. 

Building beams, 176. 

strictures on a bad method of, 219. 

on timber, dangerous consequences of, 239. 
Butterley, various roofs at, 287, 288. 














C. 


Ceesar’s bridge across the Rhine, 138. 
Cambering beams, remarks on, 107. 
Carpenter’s boast, 183. 
Carpentry defined, 1. 
Carvings, durability of, 235. 
Cast iron, cohesive force of, 42. 

shoes, 184. 

tie-beam plate, 187, 
Cedar of Libanus described, 271. 
experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
expcriments on the strength of, 59. 
Cedar, red, described, 271. 
Ceiling joists, rules for, 89. 
tuble of scantlings for, 280. 
Ceilings, precautions required to form good, 132, 
Cement, specific gravity of, 
secures walls from damp, 221. 
Centre of gravity, how to find the, 17. 
Centres for bridges, 122. 
pressure of the arch-stone on, 124. 
—— on designing, 128. 
——— of Conon Bridge, 128. 
—— of Coldstream Bridge, 129. 
of Neuilly Bridge, 129. 
—— of Waterloo Bridge, 130. 
designs for, 130. 
on construction of, 131. 
on removing, 132. 
on computing the strength of, 133. 
Chalk, specific gravity of, 276. 
Changes of form in framing dangerous, 6. 
Charcoal, quantity of, in different woods, 238. 
not a satisfactory criterion of durability, 238. 
Charring wood, on, 204, 231, 



































INDEX. 


Cherry tree, experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
Chesnut described, 255. 
experiments on, 257, 
———- experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
experiments on the strength of, 59. 
Christiana deal, 297. 
Christ’s Hospital, roof of the hall of, 284. 
Church roof, 102. 
Classification of woods, on the, 240. 
ee table of, 241. 
Clay, specific weight of, 276. 
30a] tar, effect of, in dry rot, &c., 230. 
Cocking a tie-beam on the wall-plate, 107. 
Cohesive force of woods, 41, 230. 
of iron, 42. 
—— defined, 242. 
Coldstream Bridge, centre of, 129. 
Collar beam, joint for, 183. 
Columns, on the resistancc of, 63. 
bent, 64. 
strongest form of, 65. 
practical rules for strength of, 71. 
Composition of forces, on the, 3. 
Compression, on the resistance to, 63. 
experiments on, 66. 
experiments on,perpendicular tothe fibres,77. 
Conon Bridge, centre of, 128. 


Construction of floors, 80. 
——- of roofs, 93. 


of domes, 116. 

of partitions, 119. 

-—_-—— of centres, 131. 

-———— of bridges, 138. 

of ecarfs and joints, 172. 

of timber arches for bridges, 159. 
Copper, weight of covering of, 96. 

used to prevent damp, 221. 

Copperas, effect of, in preventing decay, 243. 
Corrosive sublimate a remcdy against rot, 229. 
Couples. See Principal Rafters. 

Cowrie, 260. 

Cranes, on the construction of, 10. 

Crown posts. See King posts. 

Croydon railway, roof over, 289. 

Crushing, on the resistance to, 74. 
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Crushing, experiments on, 74, 247, 268. 
Cubic parabola, method of describing, 30. 
Cupola, curve of equilibrium for, 33. 
on the construction of, 116. 
Curb roofs, remarks on, 94. 
Curb, failure of a timber, 219. 
Curved ribs, roof with, 98. : 
——-— tables of scantlings for 267, 268. 
strength of, 72. 
——— radius of curvature of, 15-4. 
depth of beams for, 164. 
Curve of equilibrium, on the, 30. 
for dumes, 33. 
Cylinders, rules for stiffness of, 53. 
for strength of, GO. 
hollow, strength of, 58. 

















1). 


Damp walls, to prevent, 221. 

—————- a cause of decay, 219. 

Deal, red (sec fir), 272. 

-—_—— white (see fir), 278. 

Decay of timber, on the, 213. 

from continued dryness, 213. 
from continued wetness, 213. 
from alternate dryness and mmoisture,214. 
from moisture with heat, 214. 
internal, 215. 

progress of, 215. 

prevented by wetness, 218. 
stoves sometimes a cause of, 218. 
of the prevention of, 221. 
Decomposition of timber, 214. 

Deficxion, quantity allowed for, in the rules, 50. 
Designing, framing, &c. on, 34. 

Detrusion, on, Gl. 

experiments on, 62. 

Direction of pressures, how determined, 3. 
Dock roof, remarks on, 28. 

Dome, curve of equilibrium for, 33. 

on the construction of, 116. 

scantlings for, 117. 

failure of a, 219. 

Dovetail joints, on, 172, 183. 
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Drains, precautions respecting, 221. 

Dry, in seasoning, defined, 209. 

Dry rot, on, 216. 

on repairing buildings affected with, 229. 

Drving buildings, on the good effects of, 221. 

Duhamel’s experiments on the stiffness of oak 
beams, 46. 

Durability of wood in salt mines, 

examples of, 234. 

in piles, 235. 

——_—--—-———— buried in the ground, 235. 

of framed timbers, 236. 

—-~— of old timber, causes of, 236. 

-—--~ of woods exposed to the weather, experi- 
ments on, 238. 

—-—— of different kinds of wood, 237. 

Dutch method of preserving timber, 230. 
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Earth, a cause of damp, 221. 

-—-—— specific weight of, 275. 

Elasticity of timber, on the, 242. 

—-— an the modulus of, 242. 

Ellipse, to describe on a large scale, 20. 
Elm, kinds of, described, 260. 

~-—— experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
-——— experiments on the strength of, 59. 
Equilibrium of an assemblage of beams, 26. 
-—-— curve of, 30. 

for domes, 33. 

Ettringen Bridge, 144. 

Experiments on the cohesive force of woods, 41. 
on the lateral cohesion, 42. 

on the stiffness of beams, 45. 

on the strength of beams, 58. 

on the compression of beams, 66. 

- remarks on making, 68. 

- on the resistance to crushing, 74. 
-——— on resistance to compression at joints, 77, 
on the strength of floors, 81. 
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F. 


Fagus. See Beech, and Chesnut. 
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INDEX. 


Fall of water under a bridge, to determine, 150. 

Felling timber, on, 197. 

when trees are of a proper age for, 197. 

—-— on the proper season of the year for, 198. 

Fir, red or vellow, described, 272. 

Fir, white or spruce, described, 275. 

experiments on the stiffness of, 48. 

- experiments on the strength of, 59. 

——-- experiments on the resistance of, to com- 
pression, 75, 76. 

Fishing a beam, 173. 

Flexure, the resistance to, of most importance, 36- 

Floating timber in docks and rivers a cause of 
decay, 218. 

Flooring, naked, described, 80. 

—_—_—. single joisted, on, 80, 8I- 

~ double, on, 80. 

framed, on, 80, 83. 

















~.—— frumed,'on experiments on the 
strength of, 81. 
Floors, general remarks on, 90. 
——~ Serlio’s, of short timbers, 91. 
—-— curious one at Amsterdam, 91. 
—-- ground, most subject to decay, 218. 
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-——-- ground, means of securing from dry rot, 
Florence Cathedral, roof of, 284. 

Academy of Fine Arts, roof of, 283. 
Fluids, pressure of, 23. 

Forces, experiments to shew the action of, 4. 
their cffects, how to measure, 4. 

— — composition and resolution of, 3, 14. 
— — parallelogram of, 14. 

polygon of, 15. 

Fracture, on the points of,in a system of framing,27, 
Framing floors, on, 80, 83. 

Framing, to measure the strains in, 7. 

to distinguish ties from struts In, 12. 
points of fracture in a system of, 27. 

curve of equilibrium in a system of, 30. 

on designing, 34. 

on the strength of joints for, 77, 

for spanning a wide opening, 155. 

on the joints of, 178. 

Fraxinus (see Ash), 258. 

Freysingen Bridge described, 142. 
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INDEX. 


Friction of stones, on, 124. 
Fungus, a product of decayed timber, 217. 
not destroyed by a slow current of air, 222. 





G. 


Gates, painting of, sometimes a cause of decay,220, 
Genoa, roof over the Exchange at, 307. 
Geometry essential to carpentry, 1. 
Girard’s experiments on the resistance of beams 
to compression, 68. 
Girders, on, with rules for dimensions of, 83. 
on reversing and bolting, 84. 
trussed, remarks on, 84. 
Mr. Barlow’s experiments on, 85. 
———. on forming for long bearings, 86. 
—— remarks on laying, 90. 
table of scantlingss for, 285. 
Gothic builders particular in the choice of timber, 
245. 
roofs, on, 93, 102. 
Granites, specific gravity of, 300. 
Gravity, centre of, how to find, 17. 
—— specific, table of, for woods, 298. 

—-———- tuble of for various matcrials, 300. 
remarks on determining, 302. 
Green copperas a preventive of decay, 230. 
Ground joists, on scantlings of, 88. 
floors, tou secure from decay, 88, 222. 
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Ni. 


Hardness of woods, &c. on the, 242. 

Heart-wood, formation and nature of, 195. 

Heat a cause of dry rot when moisture is present, 
214. 

Honduras mahogany described, 263. 

——— - experiments on, 49, 59. 

Horizontal thrust of a roof, &c. how to measure,22. 

Horse chesnut, experiments on the stiffness of, 19. 

Houses, strictures on the London method of build- 
ing, 219. 





I, J. 
Ice-breakers, 158. 
Jib of acrane, 10. 
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Inclined beams, pressure of, 19. 

stiffness of, 43. 

Indian oak (see Teak), 265. 

Insects, to preserve timber from, 231. 
Internal decay, example of, 215. 

Joints, pressures upon, how to estimate, 116. 
strength of, 61, 72, 174. 

—— method of securing against decay, 143. 
-——— on the construction of, 172. 

——— to resist tension, on, 173. 

———- to resist cross strains, on, 175. 

——— to resist compression, on, 177. 

-~-— of framing, on, 178. 

———- for ties und braces, on, 183. 

—— on dovetail, 172, 183. 

—— common, rules for, 81. 

- binding, rules for, 88. 

-—— bridging, on, 88. 

---—— ground, on, 88. 

—— ceiling, on, with rules, 89. 

——- common, table of scantlings for, 287. 

- --— binding, for floors,table of scantlings for, 286. 
binding, for ceilings, table of scantlings for, 
293. 

- bridging, table of scantlings for, 287. 
ceiling, table of scantlings for, 292. 
Iron, cohesive force of, 42. 

to preserve from rust, 189, 

straps, on, 187. 

sulphate of, effect of, in preventing dry rot, 
223. 

specific gravity of, 300. 

shoes, 184. 

Juglans (see Walnut), 264. 

Juniperus (see Cedar), 271. 
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Kk. 

Kevs for scarfs, 173. 
King posts, on, with rules for, 104. 
-— straps for, 188. 
King’s College Chapel, 

3] 3—324. 
Knots, the strained side of a beam should be free 

from, 23. 
Kyan’s process for preventing decay, 224. 
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Cambridge, roof of, 
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L. 


Lamandé’s experiments on the resistance of beams 
to compression, 66. 

Langton’s method of seasoning, 205, 212. 

Lantern of a dome, 116. 

Iarch described, 279. 

——— experiments on the stiffness of, 48. 

.—_—- experiments on the strength of, 59. 

~~—-- American black, 276. 

——-- red, 276. 

Lavers, annual, on, 193. 

J.ead covering, weight of, 96. 

--—-— sometimes put im joints, 183. 

~—— used to prevent damp rising in walls, 221. 

J.evers, on framed, 8. 

-——- strains in framed, the same as in a solid 
beam, 8. 

J.ime, quick, a cause of decay, 214. 

—- preserves timber from worms, 23]. 

— — tree, experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

Loam, used formerly for bedding girders, &c. 219. 

Lock gates, 24, 

Jweust tree (see Acacia), 261. 

london Bridge, fall of water under, 149. 

durability of the piles of, 235. 
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M. 


Mahogany, kinds of, described, 263. 

—--~ experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

——~-~ experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Maple, experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

Mar Forest timber, 274. 

Mechanics, a knowledge of,essential in carpentry, 1. 

Metals, experiments on, 47. 

Middle ages, bridges of, 138. 

Modena, Palace at, roof over the riding house of, 
287. 

Modulus of elasticity, on the, 241. 

Moisture the chief cause of decay, 240. 

Mortar a cause of rottenness, 219. 

specific gravity of, 301. 

Moscow, roof of Riding House at, 115. 
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INDEX. 


N. 


Nails, how secured from rust by slaters, 191. 
Naked flooring, on, 80. 

rules for dimensions of timbers of, 81. 
general observations on, 90. 

- of short timbers, 90. 

Neuilly Bridge, centre of, 129. 

Norway spruce, 275. 

timber, 274. 
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Oak, kinds of, deseribed, 244. 
experiments on the stiffness of, 46, 47. 
- on the strength of, 59. 
——--———. on the strength of posts, 67. 
— on the resistarice of to compression, 
74, 76. 
——— —— on the English epecies, 248. 
—— Durmast, 248, 
—-— American species of, 248. 
—— properties of different kinds of, 250. 
Oblique pressures, how measured, 16. 
QOdoriferous woods most durable, 237. 
Oil and tar, composition of, to preserve timber, 238. 
Oil useful as a preventive of worms, 231. 
Oxycedrus (see Cedar, red), 271 
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Paint, effect of, on unseasoned wood, 197, 220. 
— — rendered more durable by sanding, 230. 
Painted floor-cloth a cause of decay, 22(). 
Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, roof over, 308. 
Palladio, bridge of, 139. 
Panthcon, roof of principal room, 305. 
Parabola, the curve of equilibrium for an uniform 
load, 30. 

- cubic, how to describe, 33. 

the curve for a dome uniformly 
loaded, 33. 
common, strongest form for a column, 65. 

how to describe, 61. 

Parallelogram of forces, on the, 14. 
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Parapets of bridges, on the, 168. 

Partitions, on the construction of, 109. 
weight of a square of, 12]. 

-—— description of designs for, 1:1, 

Pear tree, experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
Pedimeuts, angle of, 100. 

Pencil, cedar, 283. 

Piers of bridges, on, 156. 





Mr. Telford's method of forming, 158. 


Piles and pile planks, 159. 

durability of, 235. 

Pinaster, on the, 277. 

Pine (see red fir), 272. 

experiments on the stiffness of, 47. 











epee on the strength of, 59. 
——— pitch, on the, 77. 
—— American, on the, 277. 


—— Scotch, on the, 272. 





yellow, on the, 277. 
Pins, a good method of connecting timbers, 1 84. 
=) 496) 


Pipe-worm, on the, 262. 
Pitch of a roof, 94. 

--- - effect of, in seasoned wood, 215. 
— - pine, onthe, 277. 


Plane tree described, 253. 
experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 





—— —— - onthe strength of, 59. 

Platanus, (sce Plane trec), 2o3. 

Polygou of forces, on the, 15. 

Poona, 266. 

Poplar, kinds of, described, 270. 

——- experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
_——— on the strength of, 59, 

Populus (see Poplar), 270. 

Position of beams, effect of the, 6, 9. 

Posts, stiffness of, 63. 

—-—— experiments on, 68. 

-—— practical rules for scantlingss of, 71. 
story, tables of scantlings for, 295. 
Practical rules for the stiffness of beams, 51. 
strength of, beams, 57. 
——. —+-———. for columns, posts, &c, 71. 
Preservation of straps, on the, 189. 

of timber, on the, 221. 

Pressure of beams, how to calculate 3. 




















Pressure, direction of, how found, 4. 
Pressures in framing, how to measure, 5, 6. 
Principal rafters of a roof, on the, 108. 
joints for, 180. 

straps for, 188. 














' Properties of woods, 241. 





- table of, 297. 

Purlins for roofs, rules for, 111. 

---—= table of scantlings for, 293. 

Pyrites a good material to prevent decay, 222. 





Q. 


Quassia, infusion of, used to preserve wood from 
worms, 231. 

Queen posts, rules for, 105. 
-——--- —— straps for, 188. 
Quercus (sce Oak), 244. 

- robur described, 245. 
-—— sessiliflora, 246. 
Quicklime a cause of decuy, 215. 

. 


R. 


Radius of curvature for bridges, 154. 
Rafters, principal, rules for, 108. 

— joints for, 180. 

- straps for, 188. 





—-—- common, rules for, 112. 

-- - tables of scantlings for, 294. 

Railing for bridges, on, 168. 

Red fir described, 27%. 

Removing centres, on, 132. 

Rennie’s experiments on the resistance to crush- 
ing, 75. 

Renton’s ditto, 74, 269, 281. 

Repairs after dry rot, on, 229, 

Resilience of timber, on the, 78. 

Resistance of timber, on the, 36. 

---«-- to flexure the most important, 36. 

to tension, 38. 

to cross strains, 43. 

to compression, 63. 

of columns and posts, 63. 

to crushing, 74. 
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Resistance of joints, 77. 
Resolution of forces, on the, 3. 


Resultant of asystem of forces, to determine, 14. 


Ribs, curved, strength of, 73. 

curved, roof with, 98. 

Riga oak, 250. 

—-— fir, 272. 

Rings, annual, on, 193. 

Rise of Wooden Arches, 166. 

Rivers, on the firmness of the beds of, 149. 

—— velocity of, 151. 

Roadway of bridges, on the, 168. 

Road scrapings a cause of dry rot, 219. 

Robinia (see Acacia), 261. 

Robison, Professor, his experiments on detrusion, 
Gl. 

Roman tiling, 114. 

Rondelet’s experiments on crushing, 74. 

Roof, strains in a truss for, how measured, 7. 

—-—- to find the horizontal thrust of, 22. 

-—-— shed, on the pressure of, 22. 

——— dock, remarks on, 28. 

—-— description of, 112. 

—-— on the construction of, 93. 

—-—— on Gothic, 93. 

——— on the pitch of, 94. 

description of, for various epans, 96. 

—-—- with curved ribs, 98. 

—-— without a tie-beam, on, 101. 

——-— of Westminster school, 102. 

-——- description of, at Bombay, 102. 

——— of Basilica of St. Paul's at Rome, 113. 

——— of Theatre d’Argentina at Rome, 114. 

——_— of the Riding House at Moscow, 115. 








—-— of the Royal Military Chapel at Woolwich, 


292. 


—-— tables of scantlings for, 289—292. 
ancient and modern, 305—320. 





Ss. 


St. Dunstan’s Church, roof of, 310. 
Salt, effect of, in preventing dry rot, 223. 
Sand, specific gravity of, 301. 


Sanded painting more durable than common,230. 


INDEX. 


Sap, on the motion of, 194. 

on the nature of, 194. 

confined, a cause of dry rot, 215. 

wood, on the nature of, 194. 
proportion of, in trees, 195. 

Sawing, result of an experiment on, 243. 

Sawn timber neither so strong nor so durable as 

split, 259. 

Scantlings, various tables of, 285-296. 

Scarfing, on, 172. 

Schaffhausen Bridge, 141. 

Scorching timber, remarks on, 204. 

Scotch pine, 273. 

Screws, uscs of, 190. 











Sea water, effect of, in preventing decay, 223. 

Seasoned, term limited, 209 

Seasoning timber, on, 200. 

-——-— water, on, 202. 

—-— Langton’s method of, 205. 

——— timber, Duhamel’s experiments on, 205. 

—— Couch’s experiments on, 207. 
Wiebeking’s experiments on, 208. 

——-——— Bishop Watson’s experiments on, 209. 

—-— on the laws of, 209. 





—-— is the best method of preserving timber,221. 


in the frame not to be recommended, 222. 
Septa of woods, on the, 240. 


Serlio’s floors of short timbers, 91. 


Settlement, quantity of, allowed for in the rules,90. 
of bridges, 167. 

—-— unegual, effect of, 90, 120. 

Shed roofing, pressure of, 22. 

Ship worm, to prevent the ravages of, 231. 
Shoes, cast iron, 184. 

Shrinkage of timber, effect of, 172. 

Silver grain, on the, 240. 

fir, 277. 

seis joisted floors, on, 80. 














table of scantlings for, 287. 
Slates used to prevent damp walls, 221. 


on the specific gravity of, 301. 
Slating, pitch for, and weight of, 96. 
Smith, Colonel, experiments by, 269. 
Spanish chesnut (see Chesnut), 255. 
mehogany described, 263. 








INDEX. 


Spars. Sae Rafters. 

Specific gravity of woods, table of, 298. 

of various materials, table of, 300. 

Spruce fir described, 276. 

Spur of a crane, 11. 

Stability of position, 2. 

——— from equal resistance, 2. 

Steaming timber, on, 203. 

Stiffness defined, 38, 42. 

———- knowledge of, most important in carpentry, 
38. 

—-— distinguished from strength, 38. 

——- - to resist tension, on, 38. 

—-— to resist cross strains, 42. 

--—- experiments on, 45. 

-—— remarks on, 243. 

— -- comparative, of woods, table of, 297. 

Stones, specific gravity of various, 301, 302. 

Stone-work, weight of a cubic foot of, 302. 

Story posts, tables of scantlings for, 295, 296. 

Stoves a cause of decay, 218. 

Straining beams, on, L110. 

Strains in framing, how measured, 7. 

Strains on beams laid horizontally, 22. 

Straps, on, 188. 

Strength defined, 38. 

-—— distinguished from stiffness, 38. 

——-- to resist tension, 38. 

-—— of iron, 42. 





—~— to resist cross strains, 57. 

experiments on, 59. 

of columns, posts, &c., 71. 

—-— of curved ribs, 72. 

of joints, 77. 

Structure of woods, on the, 240. 

Struts, how distinguished from ties, 12. 

rules for, 110. 

Stucco, an excellent preventive of damp, 221.° 
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Sublimate, corrosive, a wash of, for dry rot, 229. 
Sulphate of copper, uscd to prevent dry rot, 229. 
——— of iron, ditto, 229. 
Suspending pieces, on, 105, 182. 

straps for, 188. 
Swect chesnut (sec Chesnut), 255. 
Swietenia (see Mahogany), 263. 
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Sycamore described, 254. 
experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
experiments on the strength of, 59. 








T. 


Table of the classes of woods, 241. 

Tables of scantlings, &c., 283. 

Tar, effect of, on unseasoned wood, 215. 

coal of use to preserve timber, 233. 

Teak described, 265. 

——-— experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Tectonia (see Tcak), 265. 

Templets, 90. 

Tension, on the resistance to, 38. 

Texture, close, a cause of durability, 237. 

Thames Plate Glass Works, roof of, 310. 

Thatch, pitch for a roof of, 96. 

Theatre d’Argentina, roof of, 114. 

- in Oxford Street, roof of, 310. 

at Ancona, roof of, 308. 

Tie-beam plate, cast iron, 187. 

Tic beams, on, 107. 

—-— remarks on putting blocks under, 107. 

remarks on cambering, 108. 

Ties, how distinguished from struts, 12. 

- on the joints of, 183. 

Tiles, pitch for and weight of, 96. 

Timber, knowledge of its resisting power neces- 
sary, 3G. 

Timber bridges, on, 138. 

- principles of constructing, 159. 

nature of, 193. 

on felling, 197. 

on seasoning, 200. 

on the decay of, 213. 

- kinds of, most subjcct to decay, 214. 

- should not be suffered to float in docks, 218. 

should not be used for supporting heavy 

stonework, 219. 

on the prevention and decay of, 221. 

Kyan’s process for the preservation of from 

dry rot, 224. 

to preserve when exposed to the weather ,230.- 
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; Timber, to preserve from worms and insects, 231. | 


———~ durability of, in different states, 231. 

durability of, experiment on, 238. 

split more durable than sawn, 239. 

_ —— properties of, 241. 

—— table of the properties of, 297. 
specific gravity of, 298. 

on the resilience of, 78, 296. 

Time required to dry and season timber, 212. 

Toughness of woods, 243. 

table of the comparative, 297, 

Trajan’s Bridge, 138. 

—_—__——___——~ durability of piles of, 234. 

Trees, on felling, 197. 

old, often decayed, 216. 

—_—— rapidly grown, soon decay, 218. 

from close forests subject to decay, 218. 

Trent Water-works, roof of, 311. 

Triangle of forces, 4. 

Trimmers described, 82. 

Trimming joists, on the scantlings of, 82. 

Truss, to measure the strains in, 7. 

Trussed girders, remarks on, 84. 

Trussing, principles of, 146. 

Tubea, on the strength of, 57. 

Turtosa, 266. 
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Velocity of rivers, on the, 151. 
Ventilation as a prevention of decay, 221, 
Ulmus - Elm), 260. 


waste? - 


Ww. 


‘Wall-plates, dimensions of, 90. 

‘Walls, to prevent moisture rising in, 221. 
should be allowed time for drying, 222. 
Walnut tree described, 264. 

experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 
—— experiments on the strength of, 59. 
Washed, use of, in preventing dry rot, 229. 
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Water, presence of, essential tothe decoinposition 
of wood, 214. : 

Waterloo Bridge, centre of, 130. 

Water-seasoning, on, 202. 

Water-way under bridges, on the, 148. 

Weather, to preserve wood capone to, 230. 

Weight, effect of, 3. 

of timber in different states, 207. 

of materials, tables of, 268. 

Wet rot, 216. 

Whale oil preserves timber from worms, 233. 

White deal described, 275. 

Width of bridges, on the, 148. 

Wiebeking’s table for rise of bridges, 145. 

Willow, experiments on the stiffness of, 49. 

experiments on the strength of, 59. 

Woods, on the cohesive force of, 41. 

——— experiments on the stiffness of, 50. 

experiments on the strength of, 59. 

properties of, 193. 

structure of, 194. 

on the décay of, 213. 

——— on the preservation of, 230. 

—— on the preservation of from worms, 231. 























on the durability of, 234. 

experiment on the durability of, 239. 

on the structure and classification of, 240. 
———— table of the properties of, 297. 

of the specific gravities of, 274. 

Wooden Bridges, on, 138. 

——___—_———— on the principles of constructing, 








147. 
Woody fibre, 195, 214. 
Worms, to preserve wood from, 231. 





ship, 231. 

Y. 

Yellow fir described, 272. 
pine, 277. 





Young, Dr. Thomas, his formula for the resistance 
of columns, 69. 
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